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PREFACE 


■ 

This edition of the Svapnavasavadatta has been specially prepared 
for the use of 3 unior University students The study of Sanskrit in 
the Matriculation class in Bombay is at present neither so wide nor 
so deep as it used to be some years ago Besides students entering 
colleges are for the first time called upon to make a critical study of 
an author In the preparation of the Notes I have kept these special 
requirements of First Year College students in view In Sanskrit 
dramas speeches of characters many a time convey more meaning by 
suggestion than by denotation The hidden meaning of such passages^ 
which IS very often missed by the ordinary reader, has been fully set 
forth m the Notes Detailed grammatical notes have been given at a]l 
necessary places, because i have found from experience that grammar 
is almost universally neglected by college students 

The text in this edition essentially represents the one which was 
first published m 1912 by 1’ G-anapati Sastri, the discoverer of Bhasa's 
plays Though some new manuscripts have been unearthed since 
then and made use of by later editors of the play, the variants 
presented by them are neither numerous nor important. Such of these 
as I thought Useful have been given in the foot notes and discussed 
later on 

The English Translation has been made as literal as possible and 
printed below the text for ready reference Words for whi^h there 
are no equivalents in the original, but which are added to make the 
sense of the text complete or clearer, are put in reotangular brackets 
Original Sanskrit words, which are more or less out-of-the-way, or 
which are somewhat freely rendered, or to the renderings of which 
attention is intended to be drawn, are enclosed m parenthebis In 
this latter case adjectives are given in their crude form, while sub- 
stantives are put in their nominative singular 

The American method of giving references to the Text has been 
adopted In numbering the lines every stanza is taken as a fresh 
starting point. Thus, printed in the left hand corner of page 

44 means the 39th line from the 3rd stanza of Act iv, with which 



9 


tho pige commences Similarly the right h^nd corner of 

13a go 50 means the :2-Ith line from the Cth stanza’ of Act v, '^itli 
winch the page cloaes 

A companion %olume to this edition entitled The Svapna- 
vasavadatta A Critical Study " is in preparation and will shortly be 
XiuLlislied In this I have first dis^u&sed what is known as ^ The 
Bhatsa Problem ’ and given my own conclusions A summary and 
critical appreciation of the play. Act by Act, follow Topics such as 
the sources of the play, the Time and Place of the dramatic action, 
the characters in the play, Bhasa’s literary style, Bha-a as a drama- 
titot and Society in Bhasa s da;^s have all received duo attention 
Altogether in my Critmal Study I have made an atteanpt to show how 
a play should be studied and I trust students will find this voliiine 
interesting and instructi\e 

In the preparation of this edition I have made use of the cdition^^ 
of T Ganapati Sastri, H B Bhido, K1 V Abiiyankar, 1 j Saruii C B. 
Devadhar and N B Purohii, to all of whom my sincere thanks are 
due I oi^cr my very special thanks to the Manager of the Arya- 
bhushan Press, who under ook to iirmt this book at a very short notice 
and did the work to my entire satisfaction 

Maharaja Building 1 

Bomba T— 4 v 

20th June 1938 J 


A. B. G 
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GEIARAOTERS IN THE DRAMA 

MALE!:i 

Kmg — The Hero named IJdayanaj, King of Vatsa 
‘Yauqandhcn ayanna — Hit. Minister 
V idJi^aLa — His Jester^ named Vasantaka 

IBi ahmacct} in — A. student from Hajagrha^ studying at Lavanaka 
J^dnczi/uya — Chamberlain of Harsaka, Kmg of Magadha 
KTmculnya — Chamberlain of Mahasena, King of Avanti^ named 
Haibhya 

Bhatu^ — T\vo soldiers, escorting Padmavati^ one of whom is 
named Sambhasaka 

Ji’E'M MJKS 

VdsmadatfTi — The Heroine, Hirst Queen of ITdayana and 
Daughter of Pradyota^ King of A\anti, appearing 
almost throughout the play as Avaiitika 
JDhdtrZ — Her nurse, named Vasundhara 

PadmTwati — ^The Sub-Heroine, Second Queen of ITdayana and 
Sister of Darsaka, King of Magadha 
Tapasl — The Dady-IIermii, who receives her 
Cotl — Her Maid 
BhTitii — Her nurse 
JPadmmUa \ — 

Jiai in u k(( i h ka J 

PfatlKdri — Parirocs of ITdayana, named Vijaya 


CHARACTERS MENTIONED 

Darsaka, MahadevI ( Darsaka^s Mother ), Pu'^pakabhadra (a sooth- 
sayer ), Pradyota alias Mahasena ( King of Avanti ), Ruinanvat 
( IJdayana^s Minister and General ), Kunjarika, ( Padmavatl^s Maid 
Arum ( the Usurper who had wrested from Udayana almost the whole 
of his kingdom and driven him to Davanaka ), Aogaravati ( Wife of 
Pradyota and Mother of Vasavadatta ), Vaidelii ( Princess of Videha 
and Mother of Udayana ), Gopalaka and Palaka ( Sons of i^radyota 
and Brothers of Vasavadatta ) 



( cRt: 5ri%f^ ) 

’T^rracfr'^^i 35S#^^ ’TTctt*? n I n 

T??rmrT^ i 3 t\ ^ ^ iti^ f^rrq^^ 

=^ ! I 

( ) 3-f=FT^ 3T^, I [ ^mr\ if?TT?r, aiiq?:, 

3-fwr 1 ] 

R?[TcTfl[ I 


FIRST ACT 

( At the end of the Drum, then, enters the Manage}' ) 

Manager — 

May the arms of Bala [ that is, Balarama ] protect 
thee — ' [ the arms, ] which are of a colour similar to 
[ that of J the new moon at [its] rising, to which all- 
round or all-sided strength ( dbalam ) is imparted by 
wine, which are filled with manifest beauty ( padma ) 
and which are lovely like spring i 

Thus I submit to, or respectfully inform, [ you ] who are 
worthy and honourable ( jn;sra ) Ah, why, indeed, while I 
am busy or engaged in [ making my ] submission or request, 
[ something ] like a sound is heard ? Oh, I see. 

( Behind the Curtain ) Move away, move away, worthy sirs, 
move away 

Manager — [ So ] let [it ] be. Understood [ it is by me ]. 


*i—x q ] ^ 

^pr^JT^ ^T^WfRSPT^ :5R: U ^ H ( R^l^J ) 

flH 


( in%^ ) ¥rfi- — 3TcqT, 3f?Rf I [ 5-wTcr^ 

3 3 fFl?:, ^HTcT ! ] 

( fTcT: iri^nf^ 3Eai3^[?r ^rr^FcRJi^^^r ^!Er^:^r =^) - 

#T 3 T 3 :^=i;ra®r: — ( ) ^^TTfffFfc^i^d 1 


■^^nwraracT^ tK%- 

^grtrgrar » 

PlIgggT Tcjd’H<<s''?ciJi'^s^i 

^tS?j TtTt SJp^cHTfrSninTT » ^ « 

i;i 


By the devoted servants of the King o± Magadha, who 
are escorting the princess, all people, belonging to ( gata ) 
the penance-grove, are being sternly or rudely turned 
away 2 

( Goes out ) 

[ END OF ] THE PROLOGU E 
{Entering) Soldiers — Move away, move away, worthy sirs, 
move away. 

' ( Then enters Yaugandharayana m the dress of a wandering 

recluse or hermit and Vdsavadatla weaiing the dress of a lady 
of Avanti ) 

Yaugandharayana — ( Listening ) How, even herej[ are people] 
turned away 1 Why 

Is trouble ar molestation caused to people, who are 
serene, who have resorted to the hermitage [and] are 
dwelling [therein ], who are satisfied or content with 
forest fruit, who deserve respect [ and ] who possess 
bark [ garments ] ? Oh, who is this insolent ( utsiMa ) 
fellow, far removed or divorced from modesty or 
courtesy, conceited ( msmita ) by fickle fortune, that is 
turning this peaceful penance-grove into a village by 
[ issuing ] a command ’ 3 


‘ 'TT 5 ; 



sr^WISf: 




5 rr^ 5 r?TfT — ^ 3 wi^ i [ stft, ^ i ] 

3 5rr=CT5i?=^r — or f| qs# i ®rf ft otw 3wri^^ 

1 ^ lr^ ^g?^RT 1 3Tii^f? ^TrtrfHf^itcFqr vrwrifirt Q 

55 T*T 5 FWCraar: — w'^, t t a T^ ^c gr^.q-^^ , 

^ Cff qK^t 3cq'%'^, ^ 3T3f tfRiltt I 

[ 3Ti^j fTSTT qRsrq- qf?#^ qsri^ qfi^q: i ] 

^ Rq-qt 5 ^^?^TT 1 ^TTW ^ 




ij^ cHRTT’c^jtm^ Tra^rgirr^- 

’cST^ TrTTT5^«% 55rfi3T^?r » 



^I'O^airr^ 

ura W 55 rqT%J IJ s u 


Vasavadatta — Worthy sir, who [is] this [that] turns [us] 
away ’ 

Ya u g'and h a ray a^ a — N a ble lady, [ it is he ] who turns him - 
^If away _fTnTn rinty 

Vasavadatta — 'Worthy sir, not, indeed, am I desirous of 
saying thus [ But ] even I am verily ( ?iama ) to be turned 
away — thus [ I mean j. 

Yaugandharayana — Noble lady, thus even divinities, [when] 
unrecognised, are spurned or despised. 

Vasavadatta — Worthy sir, fatigue causes not such distress 
or pain as this humiliation. 

Yaugandharayana — This [ sort of ] thing has been enjoyed 
by your ladyship [ before ], [ but has now] been discarded or 
renounced. No uneasiness or anxiety should be entertained 
here [ that is, in this matter ] Why [ I say this is ] : 

Formerly, by you also has such going been approved 
or liked. With the victory of [your] lord you will 
again go in [ such ] praiseworthy manner The series of 
the fortunes of the world goes on, revolving like the row 
of the spokes of a wheel, with the march or course of 
time 4 

<1 ‘ 37 IRFT ■=!. ‘ '%crrf% ’ f 5 ^ 1 ^ 

* 3 Tfq’ qf^cT: qre;. 



3-5RTTf, 37^^, 1 [ 3-^HTcT, 3TTq-|.^ ^9TcT I ] 

( cTcT. m%^f3 ^13:^^FR: ) 

3 ^T5:^^rra : — ^ T^^c^niTJTr 1 i 
^ q55qnE?rarfl^%5 sr^rs^js; i 

g^JTr^TJr?5s3' 5T^^'^5fr !l '<. u 

tjsfl I 3T7 :tTj rf^ i [ 3T|^, a®Tr I ] 

( RR5-r-sr ) 

3 ^STSJHRT^Jir: — f?cT, ^fqftr-fJT'fTT i qc%j ^qwq^T^TTH \ 

cTT^cI^^aT — m I [ 37R, cT’^r I ] 

#T3T5?w?:t^:- ( ) Til:, t^^w^rott i 

% — TTt^qflq^— 

t^TissHRiFiaT: — ( aricTfqv^q;) cnriM^fR Tq^qRRwq: 

BT qR-^q TrT ?T ^ W% 1 

Soldiers — Move away, worthy siis, move away 
( Then enters the Chamberlain ) 

Chamberlain — Sambhasaka, not indeed, not indeed, should 
the turning away be effected [ here ] See 

You should avoid [ bringing ] censuEB—or reproach to 
the King. Ko harshness should be practised or employed 
towards the dwellers of the hermitage. These spirited 
[ people ], going to a forest, live [ there ] in order to aban- 
don, or escape from, the humiliations of the city. 5 

Both — Worthy sir, so [ let it be ] 

( Thetj go out ) 

Yaugandharaya^a — Ah, his look is intelligent. Child, let 
us just ( tuvat ) move near him 
Vasavadatta — Worthy sir, so [be it] 

Yaugandharayana — {Approaching) Oh, why has this turning 
away been made ? 

Chamberlain — O ascetic — 

Yaugandharayatja — ( To himself ) ‘Ascetic’ — this, indeed, [is] 
an excellent ( gunavat ) [ form of ] address But on account 
of unfamiliarity it does not stick [ well ] in my mind. 



[ If 






iTifi^fr qw^cfr ?iTiT i ‘w #r iTfKT^fnfT< JT^f^dt- 

TiT5fnTt m^rm-r F'^ird j\ i cTT cT^nr^^rr ^iFTfd t cr^if^i^T- 

*5 ^ 5FTq% ^T#Sf^>cfTSt'5TT: 1 ^ WFxT. 


’sg^ftqfT 5f I'i 

f^=5#cj; cPTf^gf ^^sra^?-?5Ti*- n ^ n 
— ( ^^JTcTd, ) \ w ^ q^r^ aw, 

^ w^'eacfria i aa:, 


siga r ^i?nwr ^ 



®f ^ » 


Chamberlain — Sir, listen This, indeed, I is j the sistei, naLu«5u. 
Padmavatl of our great king Darsaka, whose name is uttered 
hy the respectable ( guru ) Here she, having gone near or 
visited the mother of our great King, the great Queen, who 
is staying in the hermitage, [ and being ] permitted by her 
ladyship, will go to Rajagrha itself So today, residence in 
this station of the hermitage is intended or planned or 
desired by her Therefore, you 

May fetch from the forest, at your will ( svairain ), 
waters from sacred places, [ sacrificial ] fuel or sticks, 
flowers [ and ] Darbha-blades, [ which form ] the riches 
of penance The daughter of the King [that is, 
Padmavatl ], to whom piety is dear, would not, indeed, 
desire [ that is, sanction ] harm to piety among the 
ascetics. This [ is ] her family-vow 6 

Yaugandharayana — ( To htmself) So ! This [is] that 
Magadha-princess, named Padmavatl, who, [as] predicted 
by sooth-sayers ( adestkah ) such as Puspakabhadra, would 
become the queen of [ my ] Master Thence, 

Hatred or esteem arises from [ our way of] thinking. 
Because I am^esirous of [ seeing her as my ] Master’s 
wife, I feel great personal interest ( svafa ) in her 7 


<5 ‘ ?Tq7q[^I5=iT3i; ’ ^15: 



) ^3t^t?3^t% ijotar iTff6T3TTT%aT^ ft ^ 
x^v[ ts^r ^q-^rt i ] 

3 ( cTfT. q^TFcTr ^qRqRf "^it ^ )' 

^ ^^rft^Rsrr I ft 3THFrat 'Tft^ 1 [ q<-%g 1 1 

^^Sfqq^ qi%rg I ] 

^ ( cffr: qftfTcgqRsi frrq^f ) 

— m3Tt ^r3TS[TR3TT^ I [ ^liTcT I ] 

^i^erfTfr — ( ^ ^crsT^RsTr i arft^aTT^^t ^ t ^ i 
^ [ fq- ^r ^rsT^inqjT i i ] 

q^sr^r — ^tist i [ arrt, q-% i ] 

cTiq^ — f%< 1 qit^ qft^ i crt'rqarnqr qriq arTtflsrorw 

¥3TTTf I [ m qfiq 1 qf??r 3Trt, JTfq^ i crqiq^qiit niqif^ftsTq^q 

1 ] 

q^rafTr — ^ i 3Trt, i fwnT ^f^rtTRSTufar si^- 

I [ ^^3 ^^3 1 iqsq^crrRJT i srtq ^fiTRq=qqRi5’^- 

crriTfr i] 

Vasavadatta — { To herself ) Having heard that f she is ] 
a princess, I also feel a sister’s affection towards her ( atra ) 

( Then enters Tadmavati accompanied by her retinue and a maid ) 

Maid — May the princess move, move May [ she ] enter this 
station of the hermitage 

( Then enteis a lady-heimif, seated) 

l^ady-hermit — Welcome to the princess 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself ) This [ is ] that princess > Indeed, 
her beauty [ is ] worthy of [ her ] high birth 
Padmavati — Venerable lady, [ I ] salute [ you ] 

Lady-hermit — Live long Entei, child, enter. Penance- 
groves [ are ], indeed, the own home of guest-people. 
Padmavati — [ So ] be [ it, so ] be [ it ] I feel reassured or 
quite at home. By this expiession of great honour or kind- 
ness I am favoured 



sr^RTSf: 




sTRTcrf^r — ( ) or ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"»«= 5^7^^ qr=^7 3TTT 1 ] 

rriq^ — 5#, fiT ^ iTfM ^n% xm or i [ 

f*TT rfi^?: vrfiirf^Epf ^fiar^ n^rr =r i ] 

■?. <i %^T — 5?i% 7T3TT urw ^fofrg i ^ar^r qrr?:an^ 

i [ 3?f^cT ^PTFsrfq^^qr: i ?r 

iw^qr^ \ ] 

^^crracTf^r— ( aiTfwrg) »% gti i ar sTTr^ftarr ^fSr i 
[ wg- i ^qr =^fifr%^r4f ^ttf i ] 


crrq’cfr — arf? ^ far anf^ qfrTFJrw i ^gagf&r Trar^osnSt 

.-:^V9 HlxRTM f% ^laTT^ 1 [ BT^T qfJTR^q i ^ ' 

*TfTl\ f W 1 ] 

qimr^T — T^ gfotafOTt ar^ataquFiT^i I arpi^^cq^ldtiT 

3 O crqf?^aT(in- ^qf^FF^aif ^FT f% qc«[ f=5ST^ f% I [ ®rFf, ftr 

gnar^ ancirms^rfigg i ^Maass&^ ^qRqar^r ctt^cj; 

q>: %q%=5Sfcfn'^ i ] 


Vasavadatta — (To he/self) Not, indeed, [her] form only, 

[ but, ] verily, her speech also [ is ] sweet. 

Lady-hermit — Good woman, does not some king select [as 
hxs bride ] this sister here ( favat ) of the gracious [ one, ] 
[ namely, King Darsaka ]. 

Maid — There is a king of Uijayinl, named Pradyota. He 
indulges in the sending of messengers in the interest 
( karanam ) of [ his ] son 

Vasavadatta — [ So ] be [ it ], be [ it ] And now she has be- 
come mine own 

Lady-hermit — Worthy, indeed, [ is ] this form of this great 
honour Both the royal families are very great — so [it] 
is heard 

Padmavati — ^Worthy sir, have you seen [any] hermits, 
[ who would like ] to favour me [ by accepting gifts ] ’ Let 
first ( tavat ) the ascetics be invited by [ the promise of ] the 
gift of what they desire with the words ( iti ), ‘ Who desires 
what here ? ’ 



^-^“3 3 ] 




'% ^ vr^c^iT i ^ '4 t 3TT5rJTifr%^f^d'qTl^:, 

1 ff T5[iTdcfr w<w^3# 3T%d R^wiTT gqTi'^ci 

w^irif^trRJF^rqd i 

tTfRifT^i'^ ^ S^W I 

37Tc5Ri^si^raRi3cff^ ^q^T 'sqim^rrmfq^ 
q’l: ^pgqrfer mmI u 
3n*T5=^^T^'yr: — ( ^^naq; ^ jr?rT gg strrar : \ ( q^T^q; ) i?!:^ 3T^TT?ff t 
qqnq<ft ftfIsTT W cT4!qu(TWrTJ?ot i f j^g^J ^ cT^RFlT- 

3 f^JT’Tdq; I ] 

friq^r — 3T?=^fnT3[ \ 3TT3TJ=gT:5aT fmTjrr i 

[ ^-gscTqr?q5Tdi^^irr«TiTq^d; i grTg^^ q-Rd dTdrrsqii: i ] 

Cfiamberlaitir — What is liked by your ladyship [would be 
done ] O ye ascetics, dwelling in the hermitage, may you 
hear, hear. Here her ladyship, the princess of Magadha, in 
whom regard ( usiambhah) [for you] is created by this cordial^ 
treatment (tts/ambhah) [which you have accorded to her], 
invites [ you] with [her] wealth [that is, to accept it] for 
the purpose of [ gaining ] religious merit 

Whose purpose [ would be served ] by a pitchy* ^ Who 
seeks a garment Who, again, having completed [ his ] 
investiture or dedication [as a student ] in accordance 
with [ his j resolve, desires [ to obtain that ] which is to 
be given to [ his ] preceptor ^ Here the daughter of the 
King, to whom piety is delightful and dear, desires 
favour to herself [ from you by accepting her gifts ]. 
Whatever is desiied by any one, let [ him ] declare it. 
What should be given [ and ] to whom today ? S 

Yaugandharayana — ( To himself) Ah, a means or device 
[for achieving my object 1 is seen. ( Aloud ) Oh, I have am* 
object [ to gain ] 

Padmavati — Fortunately, cny visit to the penance-grove has 
borne fruit 

Lady-hermit — ^This station of the hermitage possesses [ its J 
ascetics all ( sam ) contented. This [ man ] must be a 
stranger. 





‘L 0 it 




— ifr:, # 

^air^q-jjTfgrtn: — f4 ^ i gTl%cm j^^?riT^lgTg^vT?r^ ^%T 

qT?qTo^fiT5=IP3^ 1 ^ 3 : 


ffcTwsff^ ^*Tm^ ^- 

f1%l:^i: 5rw- 1 c 

=Ern^ ^ ^!5 r5jt5 » « 

cTI^^ct^tIT — ( snrf^irafi;) f 1 ff 4 3^c^r3f^3^?w^oTT ! 

fff, 3{f%3TrfC3T ^JT OT I [ f i ^ ’TT afT^^T- 

3 j^i^ot: 1 arit^i? jg- ^ 1 ] 

s?Tti!T: I 


Chamberlain — Oh, wliat should be done [for you] ’ 

Yaugandharayana — This [ is ] my sister I desire her, 
whose husband has gone on a journey, to he protected by 
her ladyship for some time For, 

[ 1 1 have nothing at all ( eva ) to do with riches, not 
also with enjoyments, not with clothes I have not 
resorted to or put on the s carlet_^c loth ( kasayam ) for 
the purpose of [ gaining J'a livelihood. This wise girl 
[ that is, the princess 1, whose practice ( pracarah ) of 
piety has [ just ] been seen I by me ], is able to protect 
the character of my sister g 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself ) Ah I The noble Yaugandharayana 
is desirous of leaving or keeping me here Be [ it so ] With- 
out thinking he will not take a step ( kramah ) 

Chamberlain — Noble lady, great, indeed, [ is ] his request. 
How [ can we 3 promise ^ For, 

Easy would [ it 1 be to give wealth, easy [ to sacrifice ] 
life, easy [ to forego] penance. Easy would all else be 
[ But 3 hard [ is ] the guarding of a pledge or deposit, lo 







'7?rT5raT — ^ gT%%3T ^ i% 37 ^ ^,t5t 

ftsTTKf 1 ^ ^ ^Torri^, cT 3TWf%|i; 1 [ 3TI^, 

5 l%'^=^i?ffF^i=fi5T%I==fr I cTq^Sf^pf: 1 ] 

37^'^MHd-f7'=ic-t) 1 1 

%^r — f%t w't3[TR37T ^^gif^oft 1 [f%7: ^Ti^g 

^ Trrqq-fi^r I 3 

cTiq^r — ^ 1 [ ^'k i ] 

cT^-Tf 1 (^TTFq) iTt:, : ^>^gwrq ^srcft ^qFfS=qT: 

^ qRq I cSqiTST'H qc-if T I 

#T7R^?:T5iar: — 37^[g^TiRtT cT^rnqcm i qc%, ^q^RT^nrsRTt^^ 
(sTlriPTrrq;) ^T irf 1 q^ XpESfr'^ JFa[iT[3TT 1 [ jrf^: I 

iT=^rfR ] 

qrarrST^— »Tt? HTl 1 3T=cfaTr3Tr 3[Tfat 1 [ qqrT -Hm I 3TT^- 

^1^1 ifirij 

tf^# % srri^, ?4 fif qT3T^R3Tf% ri%f^ » [ q? 

PadmavatT — Worthy sir, haviag first loudly ( ut ) announced 
or proclaimed ‘ Who desires what ? ’, improper it is now to 
think or hesitate Let the worthy sir [ that is, yourself ] do 
what he says. 

Chamberlain — ^Proper [ is ] this I that has been ] said by 
your ladyship 

Maid — Long live the daughter of [ my ] Master, who, thus 
speaks the truth [ that is, keeps her word ] > 

Lady-hermit — Long live [ you, O 1 blessed [ lady ] 
Chamberlain — Noble lady, so [ be it ] ( Ooiny near ) Halloa, 
her ladyship has accepted the protection of the sister of your 
honour 

Yaugandharaya^a — Favoured am I by her ladyship. Child 
move near her ladyship 

Vasavadatta — ( To heiself) What [ other j course [ is there ]? 
Here I go, unfortunate [ as I am 1 

Padmavati — Well, well [ She ] has now become mine own. 
Lady-hermit — Since such [is] her form, this [lady] also 



sr^mTSft 






-t^L 3TFTr 3Tr?it , Tr'^rR%I% ! ] 
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[ is ] a kiDg’s danghter — tlius I guess. 

Maid^ — Rightly speaks the venerable lady I also see that 
t she ] has experienced happiness. 

Yaugandharayana — (To himself) Ah, ha, half of the burden is 
over As I it j was planned with the ministers, so [ it ] turns 
out or develops Then, when my master is reinstalled and 
when I take her ladyship [ that is, Vasavadatta, to hiorl. this 
ladyship here, the princess of Magadha, would be the abode 
•or source of confidence [ to me ] For, 

Those [ sooth-sayers ], who first saw this calamity, have 
afterwards ( atha ) predicted Padmavatl I to be ] the 
future or prospective or destined ( bhavitri ) queen of the 
King. Through confidence in, or reliance on, them 
this has been done. Indeed, Destiny does not go beyond 
'( utkramya ) the well-tested or well-considered state- 
ments of the seers ( siddhah ) 1 1 

{ Then enters a student ) 

Student — ( Looking upwards ) Mid-day has set in. I am 
•quite tired Then, in which legion shall I rest? ( Walking 
found ) Well I see Around there must be a penance - grove. 
So, indeed. 
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The deer are fearlessly grazing, entertaining confi- 
dence about [ the safety of ] the place [ and hence ] 
unfrightened. All trees possess branches which are 
enriched with flowers and fruit [ and ] are protected with 
compassion Herds of tawny cows, which are like riches, 

[ are seen ] in abundance Directions possess no tilled 
fields Undoubtedly, this is a penance-grove Indeed, 
smoke [ here ] has many sources- 1 2 

[ I shall ] ]ust enter {Entering) Ah, this person [that is 
the chamberlain ] is, indeed, opposed to, or not in tune with, 
a hermitage ( Looking elsewhere ) Or, even ascetic-people 
also [ are ] here Going near would involve no blame Ah, 
women-folks 

Chamberlain — Freely, freely, may your honour entei. 
Common to all people [ is, ] indeed, the station of a hermitage 
Vasavadatta — Ah 1 

Padmavati — Oh, [ this ] lady avoids the sight of strangers. 
Well, my ward or charge can, indeed, be easily ( sm ) protected 
Chamberlain — ^Sir, first we have entered. Let hospitality of 
a guest be accepted [ by you from us ] 

Student — {Sipping water) Enough, enough My fatigue is gone. 
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Yaugandharayana — Sir, whence have [you] come, where are 
[ you ] going, where [ is youi ] abode ’ 

Student — Sir, listen, I am from Rajagraha In the Yatsa 
country [ theie is j a village, named Lavanaka There I have 
been staying in older to specialize in the Yeda 

Vasavadatta — Ah, Lavanaka, forsooth ! At the mention of 
Liavanaka my anguish is as though renewed again. 
Yaugandharayana — And is [your study of J the [Vedic] 
lore completed ^ 

Student — Not, indeed, yet. 

Yaugandharaya^a — If [youi study of] the lore is not finished, 
what IS the purpose of [ your ] arrival ( here from that place]^ 
Student — There, indeed, an exceedingly terrible calamity 
or catastrophe has happened 
Yaugandharaya^a — How like*!* 

Student — There a king, named Udayana, lives- 
Yaugandharayana — His highness Udayana is heard [ that 
is, IS well known ], "What [ did ] he 
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student — Exceedingly beloved of him [ was] his wife, named 
Vasavadatta, a princess of Avanti, it is reported ( h,la ). 
Yaugandharayana — Just possible. Then, then ’ 

Student — Then, when the king had gone out for hunting, 
she was burnt [ alive J in a village fire 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself) False, false, indeed, [is] this I 
live, unlucky [ that I am ] 

Yaugandharayaija — Then, [ what ] then ’ 

Student — Then, desirous of helping her, the counsellor, named 
Yaugandharayana, fell in that same fire. 

Vaugandharayana — Did [he] really fall — you say (^^^)? Then, 
[ what J then ’ 

■Student — Then, the king returned [ and ] having heard the 
[news, was [ so ] grieved at the separation from them [both 
Ithat he ] became desirous of giving up [ his ] life [ by throw- 
ttng himself] in that same fire, [but] was with great effort 
prevented [ from doing so ] by the ministers. 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself) I know, I know my noble lord’ 
compassionateness or tenderness towards me 
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Yaugandharayana — Then, [ what ] then ? 

Student — Then, the king, having clasped to his bosom 
the ornaments, which had escaped being burnt [ and ] which 
had been used for her body, fell into a swoon. 

All — Alas ' 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself ) May the worthy Yaugandhara- 
yana have [ his ] desire [ fulfilled ] now I 

Maid — Daughter of my Master, this lady is, indeed, weeping. 
Padmavati — She must be possessed of compassion 
Yaugandharayaiia — Certainly, certainly! By natur my 
sister is compassionate. Then, [ what ] then 
Student — Then, slowly [and] slowly [he] became [such 
as ] has regained consciousness 

Padmavati — ( To herself ) I am glad {dtstya) he lives Having 
heard that he had fallen in a swoon, my heart was as 
though void 

Yaugandharayana — Then, [ what ] then ’ 

Student — Then, that king, whose body was reddish with dust 
owing to rolling on the surface of the earth, suddenly got 
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up [ and ] indulged in very diverse ( kimapt Tamapi ) [ and ] 
many lamentations, thus, ‘ Alas, Vasavadatta > alas, daughter 
of the King of Avanti, alas, beloved ! alas, dear pupil ' Why 
f say ] much ? 

Now, the Cakravaka birds [ are ] not at all ( eva ) like 
him. By no means ( na eva ) [ are ] others also, who were 
separated from [ their J excellent beloveds, [like him] 
Blessed is that woman whom [her] husband so regards or 
cherishes Indeed, though burnt, she is not [really ] burnt 
owing to the love of [ her] husband, [which keeps her 
memory alive ] ' 13 

Yaugandharayana — But, then, sir, did not any ministei try 
to :^aoify or console him ’ 

Student — Yes ( ash ). A minister, named Rumanvat, tried 
kard to comfort his highness. For, he. 

Equal [ of him ] in not taking food, whose face is 
emaciated on account of continuous ( pratala ) weeping, 
indulging in, or going through iparivahan),th.e necessary 
purification ( sa/nskarah ) of the body with as much pain 
or difficulty as the king, serves the king with efforts 01 
diligence either by day or by night It the king were 
to give up his life, immediately his death also j would 
occur ]. 14 
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Vasavadatta — ( To hevielf ) Forfcunataly, my noble lord is 
now well placed [ under Rumanvat’s care ] 

Yaugandharayana — ( To himself) Ob, [wbat] a great responsi- 
bility Rumanrat bears ! For, 

This responsibility [ namely, that of guarding Vasava- 
datta ], indeed, allows [ me ] rest [ now ] Bat bis toil 
[is] continuous For, on him depends all, on whom the 
king depends 15 

( Aloud ) Then, sir, is that king consoled [ by ] now ’ 
Student— That I do not know now [ For, ] the ministers 
went away from that village, taking [ with them ] with great 
effort the king, who was thus lamenting : ‘ Here I laughed 
with her, here I talked with her, here I lived with her, here' 
I became angry with her, here I slept with her. ’ Then, when 
the king had gone away, the village became unattractive 
like sky from which the stars and the moon have disappeared 
or set Then, I also came away 

Lady— hermit — That must, indeed, be a virtuous king, who is 
thus praised even by a stranger 
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Maid' — Is it possible (nu) that another woman would, indeed, 
attain [ that is, capture ] his hand ? 

Padmavati — {To herself) [She has] said [this] just along 
with my heart 

Student — I take leave of you [ We shall] just go 
Both — May you go for the achievement of [ your ] purpose. 
Student — So be [ it ]. 

( &oes out ) 

Yaugandharayaqa — Good, I also desire to go, [being] per- 
mitted by her ladyship. 

Chamberlain — ^Permitted by your ladyship [ this hermit ], 
I learn ( Tala ), desires to go. 

Padmavati — Your honour’s sister will grow uneasy in the 
absence of your honour. 

Yaugandharayaqa — Being in the hands of good people this 
[ sister of mine ] will not feel uneasy ( Looking at the 
Chamberlain ) [ We] now go. 

Chamberlain — May your honour go to meet again. 
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Yaugamdharayana — So be [ it] ( Cfoes out} 

Chamberlain — Time [it is ] now to enter inside 
Padmavati — Venerable lady, I salute [ you] 

Lady-hermit — Child, obtain a husband worthy of you. 
Vasavadatta — Venerable lady, I now salute [you] 
Lady-hermit — Attain you also [ your ] husband before long. 
Vasavadatta — I am favoured 

Chamberlain — Then, come along This way, this way, your 
ladyship Now, indeed. 

Birds have gone to [ their ] residence, i. e nests. Asce- 
tic-folk have plunged in water The enkindled fire shines. 
Smoke wanders about" the hermits’ grove And even 
this sun, who has dropped down from on high [and] 
who has collected or withdrawn [his] rays, having 
checked or slowed down ( vyavartya ) [ his ] chariot, slowly 
enters the peak of the setting mountain 16 

( All go otd) 

End of First Act 
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( fqcsfTFqT ) 

SECOND ACT 
( Then ente7 s a Ma%d ) 

Maid — ( In the air ) Kun^anka, Kunjarika, where, where [ is ] 
Princess Padmavatl ^ ( OesHculaUng she heard) What say 

[you 1 ’ ‘ Here the princess is playing, with a ball by the 

side of the bower of the jasmine creeper*. [ I shall ] just 
move near the princess ( Walking round and seeing) Ah, 
here only is coming this princess, playing with a ball, [ the 
princess who is characterised ] by a face, whose ear-rings 
are tossed or turned up, which is bespangled or variegated with 
drops of perspiration that have arisen through the exercise 
and whose appearance is lovely or charming on account of 
fatigue I shall just move near. ( Goes out ) 

END OF THE INTERLUDE 
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( Then enters PadnCdvati, playing wdh a hall, accompanied by 
her retinue, along with Vdsavadattd ) 

Vasavadatta — Friend, here [ is ] your ball. 

Padmavatl — Worthy lady, let this now be [ over ]. 
Vasavadatta — ^Friend, your hands, in which redness has 
arisen the more on account of your having played with the 
ball for a very long time, have become such as belong to 
another as it were 

Maid — Let the princess just play on, play on. Let this 
period delightful on account of maidenhood be fully Ctavat ) 
enjoyed. 

Padmavatl — Worthy lady, why do you now stare at me as 
though to make fun of me. 

Vasavadatta — Not indeed, not indeed ' Friend, you shine 
the more [ that is, look more charming ] today. I see your 
lovely face [also punningly, your lover’s face] today as 
though on all sides 

1 ‘ qra::. 
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Padixiavatl — Go way Make no fun of me now. 

Vasavadatta — Here I am silent, [ O ] would-be daughter-in- 
law of Mahasena. 

Padraavati — Who [ is ] this [ that is J named Mahasena ? 
Vasavadatta — ^There is a king of U 3 ;iayiDl, named Pradyota 
Mahasena — this ( ^^^ ) [ is ] his name, arising fiom the [ great ] 
size of [ his ] army 

Maid — The princess desires not alliance with that king. 

Vasavadatta — 'Then, with whom, indeed, does [ she ] crave or 
■desire [ it ] ? 

Maid — There is the King of Watsa, named Udayana. His 
virtues the princess crav^ for 

Vasavadatta*— ‘('To /terseZ/) She longs-for my -noble lord as 
husband. ( Aloud ) For what reason ? 

Maid — ^Because [ he is so ] tender 
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Vasavadatta — ( To herself) I know, I know. This person 
also [ that is, myself ] had thus been infatuate d. 

Maid — Princess, if that king should be ugly — 

Vasavadatta — Not indeed, not indeed ’ Very ( eva ) handsome 
[ is he ]. 

Padmavati — Worthy lady, how do you know ? 

Vasavadatta — ( To feerse^/) Owing to partiality or love for 
my noble lord [bounds of] propriety or decorum {sarrmdacarah) 
were transgressed [ by me ] V 7 hat shall I do now ? Yea, I 
see ( Aloud ) Friend, thus people of tJ33ayinl say. 

Padmavati — This is proper. Not, indeed, would he be difiB.- 
<5ult to obtain or inaccessible to [people in] TJjjayinl. 
Beauty, indeed, delights or fascinates the minds of all people 
( Then enters a JSTurse ) 

Nurse — May the princess be victorious Princess, you are 
given away or betrothed 







^8 


I [ srf^, i ] 

■sfi^T — ^psiKTST?^ 3^3 tot^^ 1 [ qf^Trsrr^^^i^T i ] 

5rrer5?T?r — 3Tf f^r # ^ran i [ ^ ^i^rr i ] 

#if3Tr3# I cfRT iTTt^?3Tr cntf%a[r sir 
[ ^eT- I ?J ff srrrrcr: i ctft ?mgr ^ \ ] 

grr*^g?=tfr — i [ 3 Tc3ii1%cT53; i ] 

^^TFsTt— T%' qc«r l [ f%*T^*TT(fcTii; I ] 

^n^sr^xiT — or f i%i% i ^ nm ^Fcrf^sr g ^ ralor i ^ t% i 
^ ^ flf%ci: I cT5?r trfcqt^iCT^fr i ] 

3?T3Trrxr^fuin5r gQ5fq-c^iqr3iTDTrf5r rrfrg^^- 
3T3TTfSt itf^cT I [ 3 ti^, arrTnnriqrmif^ ^cJvfq-^q^qivTnt iifrgw 
5^n% iT^PcT I ] 

^rasi^^r — 3 ^, ^ qrocf ^ I [ 3 n?r, ^ctt i ] 

OT^ >TTf| » 3FW^%3TatOT STTSf^ 3Tf^:5raTTt3o?TaT^- 

Vasavadatta — Worthy lady, to whom ? 

Nurse — To Udayana, the King of Vatsa 
Vasavadatta — ^And is the King well ? 

Nurse — Well [ he is ] He has come here. And the princess 

has been accepted by him. 

Vasavadatta — [ What ] an outrage or calamity ' 

Nurse — What [ is ] the outrage here ’ 

Vasavadatta“*-Not, indeed, anything [ very special and other 
than this ] Having, indeed, grieved [ for his wife ] in that 
^manner, he becomes indifferent [ towards hei now ] — this 
( ) [ is the outrage ] 

Nurse — Worthy lady, the hearts of great men, which lean 
upon (pradhana ) [the wisdom contained in] the authoritative 
books ( agamah ) easily obtain consolation. 

Vasavadatta — Worthy lady, [ was the princess] selected by 
him all of his own accord ? 

Nurse — Not indeed, not indeed. [She] was offered by our 
king all by himself, after having observed the nobility of 





TWi^frsft 

^3T iTf FTROT f^tJTr 1 [ ^f| ^ft 1 SF=^!T^^%PT- 

( STIrPTiTciq; ) ^Tl3t 3Tcq3# \ 

'ai [] 1 3pTq^ fql5ffil^l^3=r. ! ] 

( rrf^^^T ) aitr?;T %sr — ^ 1 3T^ ^ 

OI^F^ I 3TSr ^t^o 4 f% 3T*fM ^Tifaft ^roTTft t 

sr 1 [c^^crf c^cTT ffT^^I 1 3?^^ r%c5 %u>T5T ^T^^rq; I 3T% ^gp?q¥c5 
s^%3Tf «Tr^‘ vnfi^T vriTTl'^ 1 ] 

( aTTrqiTcTq^ ) ^ 53f l^T^, cTf cTf 

HarST cT^TF^t^rf^^ I 1 

V{f|^3TT I [ q^g I ] 

(i%^Fai; ) 

^v. fm 


birtti ( ahhtjanah ), knowledge, youth and beauty of [Udayana] 
who had arrived here for [ some ] other purpose 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself ) 8o > My noble lord is not to 
blame now in this matter 

( Entering ) Another Maid — Let the worthy lady now ( tavat ) 
make haste, make haste. ‘ Today only, it is reported ( kila ), 
there is a good or propitious [ constellation of J stars Today 
only the auspicious rite of tying the nuptial thread (kautuka- 
mahgalam ) should be performed — thus says our queen. 
Vasavadatta — The more [she, that is, the queen] hastens, 
the more [ she ] darkens or blinds my heart. 

Nurse — May the princess go, go. 


End of Second Act 


( All go Old ) 



( era: ) 

STRTSIfTir 3T%35r=^3WTS qt^f^3T qfTTI^ 

s 3TI3T^ criT^gaf I 3TR a[lTCTr 37T37%3TM5f^ f :# moTt- 

^ I ( qrit^jr^T ) 3T^r 3TS=^fTf|^ 1 ft uitJT q^:%T3fT I 

3TT^ I ( ) ^^33Tr ^ ^ arcrartcrerT^- 

^ OT 5ftqf I OT ^ qrcrrrftr qR^TSTlft 1 aT^Cf^^ 

T% '5%TT iTarKtoT aftqift ?F5[»Tr3Tr 1 [ aRcTigr^;- 

'T?iKa?itfTircTrf^ inr^^ i ^kRocrt ^pf^Rrftft’f 

\ I ( qf^rq- ) 3TfV aTc5TTl?cf?i; 1 arr^gttiR qTq?R: ^frT: I 

^r^R?iTft 1 ( ) I ^ 

^ sfTfft I ^ ITRIT^ TlTc^lft i 3TF5gt 
^^rft TR^IITT I ] 

( cTct: 5ri%ri^ jBqrfor =j^tcfi %^f ) 

%^T — ^ ^ 3Tfq1%aTT \ ( ) a^WTf, 

faf f%RTT^[poTr^3TaTr ^ar^ appiR^^^f^aT 

THIRP ACT 

( J'hen enters V asavadatta meditating ) 
Vasavadatta — Leaving Padmavati in the quadrangle or 
square of the inner palace or harem, which is filled (sanknla) 
with marriage rejoicings, here I have come to the pleasure- 
garden. ISfow then [ I shall ]|divert’*'« the sorrow brought on 
by fate. ( Walking round ) Oh, the calamity 1 Even my 
noble lord has [ now ] become another’s. Now [I shall ] sit 
down ( Sitting down ) Blessed, indeed, [ is ] the wife of ;the 
Cakravaka, who, mutually parted, lives not Not, indeed, 
[ can I ] give up life * [ I shall ] see my noble lord ’ — ■ with 
this longing I live, unfortunate [ that I am ]. 

( TAen enters a Maid, having taken flowers ) 

.Maid — Where, indeed, [ can ] the worthy lady from Avanti 
iave possibly {nu) gone ? ( Walking round and observing ) 

^ ‘ofr^TRr^i ’Tfiq’^a[$ftTR2rr (^sfifTRirn tts:. 





qK3T5# 3^:|r I ^ 3<^ ^ qT fff I ( I ) 

f 4 sFCTRfr^ 1 [ g? g ^3^ irfrr strI- 

I (qT<¥*=^t^^Mr) f^I i%=cTripqM^ ^Tfiwfafcr^^- 

sTiriCTi^cm^^ m i%rfi%c5iqi^ i ^i^fT- 

I -3TI^ 3Tr^1%i^, ^3^r^l%^qTf4 f ] 

'=i'‘ — 1%i®TrT‘44 i [ f%i^T%^ i ] 

^cH" — sifnar iTflaTt ^TOTif^ f%f9r:i[r fui^orr ' f^i 

f4 c[r^ ^ti^Trrrfss? giTf 3??^ I [ sT^iTT# iTif^'r ^irfi^cs-- 

ir^r i^'nr’ f i f rrf ctt^ i ] 

grerer^Tit — 3Tf gf|(3[s4 i [3T«r gi%ffsqgi ] 

%«?!• 3TfIT37 »n%c[TR3Tn? I [ 3T^R5- vr^i^^flf I ] 

5rr^rsr?^r — ( sricqircrg ) f4 rrq; qrriot arret i ar^, arwm' 
^ 1 [ 'TcT^ JT^rr ^sw?fic5[ I aritj ar^^orr: r^€i»gRr: 1 1 

%en' — sr^, m ^fot f^f^sr i q# arriTTfaTT 


Oh, here [ she is, ] seated on a slab of stone under a Priyangu 
creeper, with her heart vacant through anxiety or meditation, 

[ and therefore looking 1 like the digit of the moon obscured 
by mist, wearing a dress, t which is ] charming [ though ] 
unadorned. I shall 3ust go near. ( Going near ) Worthy 
lady of Aranti, what a [ long ] time I am seeking you 1 

Vasavadatta — [ For ] what purpose ^ 

JVIaid — Our queen says thus ‘ [ Avantika ] is born in a great 
family, is affectionate [ and ] clever. ’ Let the worthy lady 
just weave this marriage-wreath. 

Vasavadatta — And for whom, indeed, am I to weave ? 

Maid — For our princess. 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself) This also should be done by me ! 
Oh, pitiless, indeed, are the gods ! 

Maid — Worthy lady, think not now of anything else. Here 
■the son-in-law is having a bath on the jewelled pavement. 
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3 “ pSTft I Sfff I [ STf^, '^f^|5R^qT%^Rc^I I 'Tf 

^r-frrfrr i ^i^r frr^ 55=qnr?gpqf i ] 

(snrJTJTr??^;) OT 3TCnjt T%%^ 1 (eRJI^ ) foST, 

3 3 STfJiT^^ I 3TT?fTircTq;) =T I ( ) 

fW, f% ^r’TTcTT I ] 

— 3TTIT, f^ ^7f|3[TR3Trt3[ f%U(|-^ 31frT3T ^tff^OT 3?l[3rFi;, 
3^ fST 1 ]] 

'rn3«r?TiT — ^iMigsfr i (] ^rpncn i ] 

— 3T?^, iTOTTf^ at 1 [ 3T1^, 

^ i ] 

^rrasr^TTT — ^ ^^fortarr i [ fcsi, ^rar hot, f% 
^^^=fpT. 1 ] 

%sr— w ^=^T3[Crcat ^TiT^T f% I [ ^=^rT- 

I ] 

qxrST I [ [ 1 ] 

— ^fSuifi^-d I [ i%[^Tr I ] 

cTjiy^i^l — 37^^ ^ I [3T5=fi? 'T^35w?r€tcfiT^g’R;iJ 

So ( tmjat ) may the worthy lady weave [ the garland 1 
quickly, 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself) I am unable to think of any 
one else ( A.loud ) Friend, was the son— in— law seen [ by you ]? 

Maid — ^Yes Through affection for the princess and through 
our curiosity [ he ] was seen. 

' Vasavadatta — ^What [ is ] the son-in-law like ? 

Maid I simply ( tdvat ) say, ‘ Such a one was never seem 
t by me ] before. ’ 

Vasavadatta — Friend, say. Is [ he ] handsome ’ 

Maid — It is possible to say that he is god Kama without th& 
arrows and the bow. 

Vasavadatta — Let this much be I enough ] 

Maid — ^For what reason do you stop me ? 

Vasavadatta — Improper [ it is 1 to hear the description of 
another man. 



%€lr ^tJT ^ i [ fR ^ 3«Fr^f^r ! ] 

STT^effriT f3T 1 STW^ ^J^ 1 [f^ JTRiTr^ I STRSTrTl^ I ] 

%ffr — w=^ \ [ \ ] 

^ iirptr \ [ wi 

^<i clKlrq^ !%■ 5TR I ] 

%5T 3TftfWmat DTR 1 [ STHW^W ?TR I ] 

qr^f Tjr — ( snc^JTrrq- ) ^ ^#r m s? qfJTR^ 

’^•X' 3T I ( q^l^C'H, ) a[ig t% OTTir 1 [ ( 3TT?>WcT^ ) f S' 

3Ti%frs^ R w[srcRT3ar i ( ^ 1% ^iir j ] 

%^r— oTiR 1 [ RTF I ] 

gr^srfTir— oj grlr^ s [ f ^ ^ i ] 

%^T — 1 [ ^ I ] 

ciw ^ f^'^qSTlSTaT f% I [ cTFT 

^ O cTT^^I^I^RI^ \ 3 

( qx%ir ) 3TTO I 'WT ^Wif^r ^- 

Maid — Then, indeed, may the worthy lady weave [the 
garland] quickly 

Vasavadatta — Here I weave. Just bring [ the flowers ]. 

Maid — Let the worthy lady take [them] 

Vasavadatta — ( Emptying the basket and examining ) What, 
pray ( tdvat ), is this herb called ? 

Maid — [ It IS ] called ‘Make-non-widow ’ 

Vasavadatta — {Toheiself) This must be woven or strung 
in abundance [both J for me and for Padmavatl. {Aloud) 
What is this herb again ( tdvat ) called ? 

Maid — [ It IS ] called ‘ Orush-cowif e 
Vasavadatta — ^This must not be strung ' 

Maid — Why ’ 

Vasavadatta — Dead [is] his wife. Hence {iti) that [herb 
is ] purposeless 

( Entering ) Another Maid — ^Let the worthy lady make haste. 
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iT^RftsTt^ I j^ c^Trff c^^cTl^l’^T I <1^ ^I^TIcTF 

\3 3 ffqwfiR*^-aT=^g*frrc 5 i J 

eiT5CT5r?=rfT TTf: I [ srf^, =2fI^cTci: 1 ] 

%€t ^TfOT ! TTSIJT^ ^ 3Tt I [ I 3n^, 

s. ^ *T=£i5rf^r cTR^f ^ I 3 


( ^"ir ) 


5JTOr^?=cfT — IT^ ^ I 31^ 3T^lt|^ 1 3T^:5?3-=^- ft OTFr Wf^- 
5 i: 3 Tf I inr ftof%'t, fti^’ 

[ lirf^TT 1 srft sFq'fTtcTq; i sc^atTsfq- wTtr: i 

*Tjq- q-f^ ft:^r 1 ] 

v,^ ( ftsEFFcTr ) 

im f aWis^: 


make haste Here the son-in-law is being conducted to the 
inner Quadrangle by auspicious ( lit. un-widowed ) matrons. 
Vasavadatta — Oh, I say, take this 
Maid — Good. Worthy lady, I [ shall ] just go. 

( Both go out ) 

Vasavadatta — Gone [ is ] she. Oh, a calamity ! Even my 
noble lord has become another’s. Alas ' [ I shall ] dispel my 
sorrow in the bed, if [ I can ] get sleep. 

( Goes out ) 

END OF THIRD AOT 





( cTfT: ) 

f^T|3Tr cfrrtT^ ^^3^^ ®ii%^- 
3 ^T55r ^ 1 Ht, sit !inTr ^sntnrf^ crrf^ 

^ 3mic«rateT^ qiw-cn ^ f% i f^rfSf qrai^ 

q^ftsTT^^ 3T*%3^t^f?q3Tr5 qR>i^'R.i'(,^<ij-iK(i6r ;Rt^^T^{3^3=!5i- 

^ anf&r ^q3=3fi:3TT% f% arar^^qr^ srq ainivt^ia^^ i 

^ ^TFf 3Trfm §1 OT qROTiTf^ 1 ^=£U^aiTq 

>0 

f5r^ OT csvirw^ ^ qr^Wf^T^ 3^l5t^ ft3T f% 

<:> Jif OTTfiaTqR^ ^ i [ 




_ qrUTTST- 

fir: 1 ^t%cTsrFrrfd m#* ff- 


p?ri^ipcT, 3 FcT: 5^- 


FOURTH ACT 
( Then enters Vidusatca ) 

Vidusaka — ( With joy ) Oh. forbunatel?. ( distya ) have I seen 
the time charming on account of the auspicious rite of the 
much-desired marriage of the King of Vatsa Oh, who possibly 
( ndma ) could have known this that we, who were thrown in 
that kind of {tadrsa) an eddy or whirlpool {dvartah) of water 
in form of the calamity or disaster, should rise up [ to the 
surface] again’ Now I live in palaces, bathe in the tanks 
( dirghika ) of the inner ap'partments or court, eat delight- 
ful { modaka ) victuals or dishes, which are naturally sweet 
and delicate — thus I am enjoying residence in Uttara 
Kuru [ that is, heaven ], minus or save the association with 
the nymphs There is, indeed, one great draw-back, 
I viz. ] my food does not digest well [ and ] I do not get sleep 
[ even ] on a bed [ furnished ] with an excellent coverlet or 
sheet, so that ( tjatha ) I notice that gout ( vdtaionitam ) is as 
though all round [me]. Oh, happiness, which is overpowered 







^q^n^f^sr ^ cw, w ^rcf #ri^fcT ^cT w^ n 

I ^ 3TF^i?€ci'^ 'b' cr^-^ d ^q" 1 ] 

( cfcT: 5n%rr^ ; 

%^F— W € ^ \ ( ) 3Ffi 

3F?F^^?^3Tr I ( ^q-ilTZT ) 3F:q^?EFcT3T, ^ S^trc 

I [ ^ 3 W ^ 3Ti^:EPcT^: I ( ) ^Tf 

(OT 1 ( ) STT^^Fcrqr, qr: qSTcJ^rqRAESTI^ I 

^'S — ( IfT ) T%MTM ¥j|;^ 4 3FtJ#gi% I [ f%l%'^^ ^ 

fTTfri^qt^ I 1 

«<•'*"' -'"■"■«> _J 

— sr^TTot vrflaft vpim^ ^3Tf% ^rfTTfart’ f% i [ arw 
viil^ r ^Toifcr ‘ srfq FTrm jsri^rn’ i ] 

RiJ^TJoi 1 ^fTOriT^mJT:^ 3Tl%m f% 1 [ T^TT-qTci; I 

^N»53T32pft^ i ] 

I ^ 3TT^ JTT^ ^f^3T 

[ FTrfPFa^qrq; i q^ff^rqr i ] 

by disease [ and consequently ] admits of no healthy or fi 
meal, is no I happiness at all ] > 

( Then enters a Maul ) 

Maid — ^Where, indeed, could the worthy Yasantaka hs 
gone’ ( Walhinq lound and observing ) Oh, here [is] i 
worthy Vasantaka ( Going near ) Worthy Vasantaka, wl 
a time I am searching you. 

Vidusaka — What reason, good lady, are you searching 
for ?’ 

Maid — Our queen says, ‘ Has the s on-in-law taken his batl 
Vidusaka^ — “For what reason, lady, does [ she j ask [ this ] 
Maid — What else, but that I may bring [ him ] flowers 
unguents ? 

Vidufaka — His highness has bathed. You may bring ey( 



3 o »Tf 3 T 0 T I [ r%f^TT ^K^rit i ] 

3 T^ 0 T^ JW ^ilo giq ? gri f ^cr l^c i f r 
I [ 3r«iJ=qiPT iR ^tj%c5FTRr%‘nWcf f^r ^f^f^cf: wfw: i ] 

3 3 %^__|f^ ^s^ , j^ 1 ^ I jj 

f%^^: — I = 511 ^ 3 Tf ft cTritr^ ?r 3 Tr¥ i 

[ irsssg wft I cT5[M^: iregrrR i ] 

3 Si ( H’^ 4 >l’-d 5 ' ) 


( cTct: in%[i% ^qf^i^T tr^Rcfr, arr^FcT^^i^'^riM ^ ) 

3^ ftituTlH^ ^Tft^JKSTT 3TT3T^ I [ 

q-JT^q-^RJRrr I ] 

’T^^Tcft — ^ %fTfe 3 TTgfr 3 Tnp I^K^rw- 

^ 0] %r% 1 [ fc5r, fTTi't cnq’^^qTrra^frF^’RiFn'C ^ifterTf^ 

qr ^ I ] 

Maid — For what reason do you bar or forbid food ? 

Vidusaka — Unlucky that I am, there has occurred a turning 
round or derangement in my belly, like the revolution in the 
eyes of cuckoos 

Maid — Just like this be [ you ever ] ' 

Vidusaka — ^You may go. So that {yavat) I also shall go 
near his highness. 

( They go out ) 

END OF INTERLUDE 

( Then enters Padmatati, accompanied by her retinue, and 
Vasavadatta wearing the dress of a lady of Avanti ) 

Maid — For what reason has the princess come to the pleasure- 
garden ? 

Padmavatl — Friend, [ I shall ] just see whether those 
Sephalika clusters have flowered or blossomed or not. 



%€t — cHTSt nTT?T } cf^fTSS^xn^^ t%3T 

^'* flTt%3TT^^^ 3TTf^6T f t £ ^Tirr 1 

3T%T«Fa'l\flT?5i' #fT%'¥Ic5J:^#Tri%mi% I ] 

q^TSfcfj— ^ t% ^nw ftc5i%t% I [ 

^er — ^oT ft ^osrqfq ^qT%5f i 

3Tt I [ tq Rj^iqf +7 

'^'3 I%?!5 vrtf^iR^r 1 ^?if^ i ] 

3T^%, 1% ^qtq^ITt 1 [ 3Tr^, i%JT^qT?^l^ I ] 

gra^Tfr?! — qsq tsl 1 [ ^^3 1 J 

^qft^rT: ) 

%€f — ( cT^r f-f^r ) ^Tfl^f^arr art^qaifer- 

iq^T ^frfisaTff^gqft q 3T^fS I [ ’^^cTT >|^T 3T45[r- 

«f\s sTq ^q;i?rc;Tqi%F q tr'RTr^^ff ^kct q53s%g i ] 

q^TejcfT— ( ffl ) srtt fw^ 1 3TW 1 

[ 3TfT Rl'^STcTT I WcTr^fq! 1 ] 

Maid — Princess, they have, indeed, flowered [They] are laden 
with flowers [that look] like pendents of pearls interspersed 
with coral. 

Padmavati — Friend, if so, why do yon delay or tarry now ’ 
Maid — Then, indeed, on this slab of stone may the princess 
sit for a moment, while ( yavaf ) I also [ shall ] make a collec- 
tion of jdowers 

Padmavati' — Worthy lady, shall we sit here ’ 

Vasavadatta — So be [ it ] 

( Boi}i sit doivH ) 

Maid — ( Having domao ) May the princess see, see, the cavity 
of my hands, filled with Sephalika flowers, which are as 
though half [ made of ] pieces or crystals ( pattaham ) of red 
arsenic. 

Padmavati — ( Seeing ) Oh, the wonderfulness of flowers Let 
the woithy lady see, see. 





^ “ ?n^5r^T — sTft ^^r3Ta[r ^girraT i [ srfr ?#%rcTT f fRT^ i ] 

^ I [ ^ 5 

q^isjnft I ] 

^ B f 55r, m qj ^ i [ fc^r, ^rr ^it i ] 

gn’^aj^rTT faJr, f^Wi^TT I [ I ] 

«¥^jTsrcfr — 3ivwf3^ If 3Tr3T?^3r3T 
5.%^HT^i3[r ^3f 1 [arr^j^r wgcir^^^i^ i] 

^T50rgr?TTT — fo5T, fqaff \ \ [ f?5i, # vrcif i'*^ 

’T^rsTcfr — 3T=%, or arrant^ i 3 ts?t3%ot 3^f?3?r i 

\\\_ sn^, ^ 3ff?rn^ i 3Tr%^ #afcitc^i%fn i ] 

ssTOsrq^r— ( sTfcrnrs^) ^ 3Tf i fsr ft ottit 

5v=-t 1 [ lEqrC <=re?f i ^qsifq 1 ] 

^ ^(t^f^srrq ^ itsTr f i [ ar^- 

5T[rt vr^rf^sF^T ftti m-cit ’ fft i ] 

q'^rsr# — w ^ f ^fr i [ : i ] 

— T^ I [ 1% f^ 1 3 

Vasavadatta — Oil, the beauty of the flowers. 

Maid — Princess, shall I collect [ any ] more ? 

Padmavati — Friend, no,_coUeot not more 

Vasavadatta — Friend, for what leason do you stop [her] ’ 

Padmavati — [ For this reason that 1 my noble lord, having 

come here, would see this wealth of flowers [ and I ] would be 

honoured. 

Vasavadatta — Friend, [ is] your husband dear to you ? 
Padmavati — Worthy lady, I know not. [ But ] separated 
from my noble lord, 1 become uneasy or anxious. 
Vasavadatta — ( To AeiseZf) A difficult thing, indeed, am I 
doing ' Even this [ lady ] speaks thus ' 

Maid — In a dignified or noble way ( abhijutam), indeed, has 
the princess declared, ‘ Dear to me [ is my ] husband ’ 
Padmavati — I have, indeed, one doubt. 

Vasavadatta — ^What, what ? 



qaafTcTOT '^T? ^ cTf '4°=i =11 '^'^^■^1'^ 1% t 

[ ^«ir inTP?3^^'^Ffr^ ^^rTFTI' f 1 ] 

'a" STT^SI^T — 37^f ft 3Tf|3T I [ 1 ] 

^ 5ITaTTT% I [ r^ ^srRTlt I ] 

‘ ^TFSTcr?^! — ( STTrH^Tff^) 3Hi-<4cSTtq W'^T^OT 3Tf^^5=^ ^“ 

^<i ^r3^T^ I qst ^ »TT^ 1 ( ^ f%^T, ’ETT WWA OT 

lU K -tl^ ^ 1 [ ( STIrniTcf^ ) 3TI%^^'TIcFnfasFFrr: ^^1=^: I 

1 ( ^■^:, ^T ^ qKrqsiT^ I J 

^^rtr??T5rcft — I [ i ] 

— ¥Tf|^Tf^, w Vfcnift, ' fq ^of ' 

1% I [ vrf Hrfit vrtJT, ' srfirR Ct^tt i ] 

<:vsq?rr=i^i — ^3 €t jt<? i [ jt=mp4m=i: \ ~\ 

^ 1 [ cTrr: f% »Tl'3tcF[ I ] 

3Tqf&T3I T%T^ f3mrf%3T \ [ 3Tvr- 

c# §q ttsf c#r% 1 [ cm^c4 cT#qi% I ] 

Padmavati — 'As my noble lord is to me, t was lie ] exactly 
so to her ladyship Vasavadatta? — this (th) [ is my doubt ]. 
Vasavadatta — Even more than this I was he to her ] 
Padmavati — 'How do you know’ 

Vasavadatta — ( I'o herself) Ah ! Owing to partiality towards 
my noble lord, bounds of decorum or propriety have been 
transgressed. I shall now ( iavat ) say thus ( Aloud ) 
If [ her ] love I had been ] small, she would not have abandon- 
ed her own people [ as she did, when she eloped with him ]. 
Padmavati — [ That 1 may be [ so ]. 

Maid — ^Princess, nicely or gently say to [ your ] husband, 
‘ I would also learn [ to play ] the lute. ’ 

Padmavati — My noble lord was [ thus ] addressed [ by me ]. 
Vasavadatta — ^Then, what was said [ by him ] ? 

Padmavati — ^Without saying anything, [ he ] heaved a long 
sigh [ and ] became silent. 

Vasavadatta — From that what possibly do you infer ? 



.[ =sr 


sTcqrq gam^ 
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T>admavati — I guess that, having remembered the virtues of 
her ladyship Vasavadatta, he does not weep before me 
through gallantry or courtesy. 

“Vasavadatta — ( To herself) Blessed, indeed, am I, if such 
"were the truth. 

( Then entei s the King and YidusaJca ) 

Vidusaka — Hi, hi ' The pleasure-garden [ is ] attractive 
Owing to a thin sprinkling or scattering of Bandhujiva 
flowers that have fallen in the [ course of their ] gathering 
( pracitam ). Just here [ may ] your honour [ come ]. 

JKing — Friend, Vasantaka, here, here I come. 

When, while staying ( gata ) in U]]ayinl, I was redij- 
ded to some indescribable ( kamapi ) condition on behold- 
ing unchecked (svaz'am) the daughter of the ’King 
of Avanti, [ all ] the five arrows were then discharged 
'[ at me ] by Love. [ My ] heart still possesses no doubt 
( eui ) the darts or barbs ( salyam ) [ pladted ] by those 
-[ arrows ] And we have been struck or pierced again. 
When Love has { only ] five arrows, how is a sixth arrow 
discharged [ at me ] ? 4 
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Vidusaka — Wbere has, indeed, her ladyship Padmavatl 
possibly gone ? Could she have gone to the bower of creepers? 
Or, ob, could she have gone to the stone — slab, named ‘ The 
Crest of the Mountain,’ which [being] strewn over with 
Asana flowers, [ appears ] as though enveloped in, 
or covered with, a tiger’s skin ? Or, could she have entered 
fhesTo^ of Rantacchad a [trees] of exceedingl y pungent. 
odour ? Or, could she have gone to the wooden hill, which is 
crowded with painted beasts and birds ? ( ZiOoJang upitatds ) 
Hi, hi ' May your highness just ( tavat ) see the row ofcranes, 
lovely like the out-stretched arm of Baladeva, as (yamt ) 
it steadily ^oves in the sky, spotless owing to the autumnal 
season. 


King' — ^Friend, I see this [row]. 

Which is [ now ] extended straight, and [ now is ] thin, 
an^ [ is nqw sinking ] low and [ soaring ] high, and [ is 
now. 1 crooked’like the Group of Seven Sages [ that is, 


1 ‘ q^Ti^ ( qssT%f y ‘q?nf^ ( q^%r y ^cqfq qi^. 
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the constellation Great Bear 1 in [ its 1 turnings, [ it now 
appears ] like the dividing boundary of the expanse of 
the sky, spotless like the belly of a serpent [ which is 
being freed from [ its slough ]. 2 

Maid — May the princess see, see, this row of cranes, which 
is charming and white like a line of lotuses ( kokamzdam ), 
as ( yavat ) it steadily moves. Oh, the Master ’ 

Padmavati — Ah, my noble lord ! Worthy lady, for your 
sake r shall avoid seeing my noble lord Therefore, we shall 
just enter this bower of the Madhavi creeper. 

Vasavadatta — So be [ it ]. 

( They do so ) 

Vidusaka — Her ladyship Padmavati, having come here, 
must have gone out. 

King — ^How do you know ’ 

Vidusaka — May your highness ]ust see these bunoheB‘ or 
cltaafeersiof Sephalika [ creepers L from which the flowers- hava 
been plucked. 
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King^ — Oh, the beauty of the flower, Vasantaka > 

Vasavadatfa — ( To herself) By the mention of Vasantaka I 
on my part {pimar ) feel that I am in IJjjayinI 

I ^ P ' 

King — Vasantaka, seated on ]ust this slab of stone we shall 
wait for Padmavatl. 

Vidusaka — Sir, so [ be it ]. ( Sitting and getting up ) Hi, 

hi 1 Unbearable [ is J the heat, [ so ] strong or scorching 
owing to the autumnal season. Therefore, let us just enter 
this Madhavl-bower. 

King — Certainly, go ahead 
Vidusaka — So be [ it ]. 

( Both walk round ) 

Padmavatl — The worthy Vasantaka is desirous of spoiling 
everything 1 What shall we do now ? 

— PriQcpsSj having phah^en this hanging' creeper, .on 
which bees have settled, I shall ward off the JdaSterwi ,i ^ 
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Padmavati — Do so. 

( The Maid does so ) 

Vidusaka — Help, help ' May your highness just stay [ away]. 
King — For what purpose ? i 

Vidusaka — I am troubled or harassed by the bees, the whore- 
isons. 

King — Ho, [ do ] not you [ do ] so. Frightening the bees 
must be avoided See. 

The bees, sweetly humming ( kala ) with the intoxiod- 
tion of honey, closely embraced" by [ their ] beloveds 
oppressed by love, would, like us, be separated frpm 
[ their ] sweet-hearts, [ when] annoyed by our foot-’steps. 3 
“Therefore, we shall sit just here. 

Vidusaka — So be [ it ]. 

( Both sit down} 

j^ftaid— riPrincess,, imprisoried, indeed, are we., - 
Padmavati — Fortunately, my noble lord [ is now.] fiseatdd. 
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Vasavadatta — ( To herself) Foitunately, my noble lord has 
Ms body in normal condition 

Maid — Princess, the eyes of the worthy lady are possessed 
of tears about to fall 

Vasavadatta — Here, indeed, my eyes are possessed of water 
on account of the pollen of the Kasa flowers, which is wafted 
or fallen owing to the violence [ that is, violent movements 1 
of the bees. 

Padmavati — It is proper. 

VidufaKai — Oh, lonely, indeed, [is] this pleasure-garden. 
Thejre is something to be asked [of you by me]. Shall I ask 
your highness ? 

King- — At [your] pleasure or sweet will. 

Vidusaka — Whom does your highness love [ more ] — at that 
time her ladyship Vasavadatta, or Padmavati now ? 

King — -Wby now do you put me in a great difficulty regarding 
[ my ] high esteem [ for one or the other of these ladies ] ? 
Padmavati — Friend, what a difficulty my noble lord i& 
tTgmsm into ' 
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Vasavadatta — (To herself) And. [also] myself, unfortunate 
[ that I am ]. 

Vidufiaka — Freely, freely, may your highness speak. One 
[is 1 dead, the other [ is ] not present. 

Kiag — Friend, not indeed, not indeed, would I say. For [?«], 
you [ are ] a chatterer or talkative. 

Padmavatl — By so much my noble lord has said [ what he 
wanted to ] 1 

Vidufaka — Oh, I swear by truth To no one at all (api) shall 
I speak. Here my tongue is bitten. 

King — No, I dare not speak, friend, 

Padmavatl — Oh, his ^^ orwardnesa or importunity ' By so 
much [he 3 understands not the heart [ of my noble lord ]. 
Vidusaka — Will not your highness tell me ? Without telling, 
[ me ] it is not possible [ for you ] to go even one step from, 
this slab of stone. Here your highness is jmprisoried 
King — What, by force ’ 

Vidusaka — Yes, by force. 
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King — Then, indeed, [ we shall ] just see. 

Vidusaka — May your highness be pleased, be pleased. You 
are conjured by [ our ] friendship, if you would not tell [ me j 
the truth. 

King — What [ other ] course ’ Listen. 

Even though Padmavatl is much prized by me for 
[her] beauty, character and sweetness, yet ( jfw ) [she] 
does not so capture or attract [ my ] heart, which is tied 
or firmly attached to Yasavadatta. 4 

Vasavadatta — ( To h&self )[So^ be [it], be [it] Reward 
for this suffering has been given [ me ], Oh, even unknown 
or incognito residence turns out [ to be ] of many merits or 
advantages in this case. 

Maid — ^Princess, wanting in c ourtesy , indeed, { is ] my 
Master. 

Padmavatl— Friend, no, [say ] not so. Possessed of courtesy, 
certainly ( eva ), is my noble lord, who even now remembers 
the virtues of her ladyship Vasavadatta. 

Vasavadatta — Good [ princess ], [ what ] befits [ your ] noble 
iiirth has been said [ by you ]. 
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King — I have spoken You may tell now Whom do you 
like, Vasavadatta then, or Padmavatl now ’ 

Padmavati — My noble lord also has became a Vasantaka. 
Vidusaka — What is the use of my prattle or raving ^ Even 
both their ladyships are much prized by me 
King — Fool, after having thus forcibly heard me, why do 
you not now speak ? 

Vidusaka — ^What, me also [ would you hear ] by force ’ 

King — ^What then ? By force 

Vidusaka — Then, indeed, I it is 1 not possible [ for you] to 
hear 

King — May the great Brahmana be pleased, be pleased. At 
your own sweet will, at your own sweet will, may [ you 1 
apeak. 

Vidusaka — Now may your highness hear Her ladyship 
Vasavadatta [ was ] much prized by me. [ But ] her ladyship 
Padmavatl I is ] young, beautiful, not liable to anger, free 
from pride, of sweet speech, possessed of courtesy. And this- 
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oilier great virtue [she possesses, namely, she] welcomes or 
greets me with a delicious meal with the words (ih) ‘ Where, 
Indeedg could the worthy Vas ant aka have possibly (mi) gone^’ 
Visa^adatta — ( To heib^lf ) Well, well, Vasantaka Remem- 
ber now this. 

King — Well, well, Vasantaka All this I shall relate to 
queen Vasavadatta. 

VidUsaka — ^Alas, Vasavadatta 1 Where [is] Vlsa\adatta? 
Long, indeed, [is] Vasavadatta dead’ 

King — ( With dejection ) So ’ Dead [is] Vasavadatta’ 

With this 3 oke my mind was bewildered or distracted 
by you, Therefoie, these words burst out [of my mouth] 
exactly as before ( tatha eva) through the force of former 
habit 5 

Padraavati — Indeed, a charming piece of conversation has 
been spoiled by the wicked man 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself) Well, well, I am at ease or am 
reassured. Oh, pleasant, indeed, [ it is that ] such words are 
heard uhobserved ’ 
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Vidusaka — May your highness cheer up, ^cheer up Indeed, 
fate cannot be transgressed Such now [is] this [ episode]. 
King — Friend, you understand not [ my ] condition For, 

It is difficult or hard to abandon love, that is deep- 
rooted Grief attains newness or freshness with every 
remembrance But this [ is ] the way of life or the 
world ( i/afj cZ ) that the mind, freed or discharged from 
debt after having shed teais here, attains calm or 
tranquility. 6 

Vidiisaka — Wet or moist with the fall of tears, indeed, [ is ] 
the face of yoni highness, I shall ]ust bring [some] water 
for [ washing ] the face ( Goes cut) 

Padmivati — "Worthy lady, the face of ray noble lord [is] 
bedimmed with teais and screened with a kerchief {patah). 
In the meanwhile ( ijZioat ) we shall slip out. 

Vasavadatta — So be [it] Or [rather] you stay [here 
Leaving [ your ] husband in distress or in an uneasy moo 
[ it would be ] improper [ for you ] to go out^'’ 

Maid — Right says the worthy lady. May the princess just 
move [ near the King ]. 
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Padmavati — Shall I really enter, I wonder (nu) ? 

Vasavadatta — Friend, enter ( Goes out ) 

( Entering ) Vidusaka — ( Taking ivaier m a lotus-leaf ) Here is 
her ladyship Padmavati 1 

Padmavati — Worthy Vasantaka, what [ is all ] this’ 
Vidusaka-'-This — that, that — this ’ 

Padmavati — May the worthy sir speak, speak, speak 
Vidusaka — ^Your ladyship, the face of his highness is, indeed, 
possessed of tears that have arisen ( putah ) on account of the 
pollen of Kasa-flowers, that was wafted or taken by the wind 
[ and ] that fell in or entered [ his ] eyes Therefore, may 
your ladyship take this water for [ washing ] the face 
[ to him ] 

Padmavati — ( To herself) Oh, even the retinue of a courteous 
person is just courteous, ( Approaching ) May my noble 
lord be victorious ! Here [ is } water for [ washing your ] face- 
King — Oh, Padmavati ' (Aside) Vasantaka, what is this? 
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Vtdusaka — {In his eai ) [ It is ] like thus..^ 

King — Good, Vasantaka, good {^p'0i^ water ) 'Padaaavatl » 
be seated. 

Padmavatl — As my noble lord commands. {Sits dcnorCi 
King — Padmavatl, 

This my face is possessed of rising tears on account of 
the pollen of Kasa flowers, white like the autumnal moon 
[ and ] tossed about by the wind. 7 

( To himself ) 

This young girl, who is newly wedded, will suffer 
[ lit. go to ] pain on learning the truth. It is true 
{Tmmam) she is of courageous temperament- But 
woman’s nature is timid. S 

Vidufiaka — It is proper for his highness the King of Magadha 
to see his friends in the afternoon, placing you in front 
I that is, making you occupy the place of honour]. Honour^ 
reciprocated with honour, creates love. Therefore, may your 
highness just get up. 



3piT?rf ^T ^^TT^jrsrf f%??T^: i 

^crfc ^i% raincfnT^ » 

( f^EtFT-fiT: ^ ) 

^,m 

King — Oei-tainly An excellent or capital idea ' ( Gelhng up) 
It is easy to find in the world [ people ] who constantly 
practise great virtues and do honours [ to others ] ’ But 
it is diflioult to find [those] who appreciate [these 
virtues which are practised and these lionouis which 
are paid ]. q 

( A-ll go aut ) 

End of Fourth act 
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FIFTH ACT 
( Then enters Padminika ) 

Padminika — Madhukarika, Madhukarika, just come [Fere] 
quickly. 

( ^wfe/ing ) Madhukarika — ^Friend, Fere I am What is to 
be done ? 

Padminika — ^Friend, what, you know not that prineass 
Padmavatl is_suffering from headache ? 

Madhukatdka — OF, alas ! 

Padminika' — Friend, go quickly [and] call the worthy 
Avantika Only report [ to her ] just the headache of the 
princess. Then, [ she ] will come all of her own accord. 
MadhukaHka — Friend, what will she do ’ 

Padminika — She will, indeed, now divert or remove the 
headache of the princess by [ telling her ] pleasant or sweet 
stories. 
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Madhukarika — It is proper. Where has the bed of the 
princess been made or arranged ? 

Padminika — In the Ocean House, 1 learn ( kda ), is the bed 
spread Go you now I also shall look for the worthy 
Vasantaka in order to report [ this matter ] to our Master 
[ through him ]. 

Madhukarika — So be [ it]. 


( Goes out ) 


Padminika — Where [ shall I ] now see the worthy Vasantaka? 


( Then enters Vidusaka ) 

Vidu^aka — Today, indeed, in the extreraely_Iiajggy__ams- 
.. .nicioua festival [ of marriage ], the heat or burning of th"!? 
fire of love g'rows the more, of his highness the King of 
Vatsa, whose heart was distressed by separation from the 
queen [ Vasavadatta, but] who is [now] excited (satnitita) 
on account of marriage with Padmavatl ( Seeing Padminika )■ 
Oh, Padminika ! Padminika, what is [ the matter ] here ? 
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Padminika — Worthy Vasantaka, what, you know not that 
princess Padmavatl is suffering from headache ? 

Vidusaka — Lady, really I do not know. 

Padminika — “Then, indeed,,report_it to our Master. In the 
meanwhile ( yavat ) I shalLEmry up with the ointment for 
the head. 

Vidusaka — Where has PadmaTatl’s bed been arranged ? 

Padminika — In the Ocean House, I learn ( kila ), the bed is 
spread. 

Vidusaka — May you go In the meanwhile I also shall 
report to his highness, 

( They go ouJL ) 

PND of IlSTTEBLTJDE 
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( Then enters the King ) 

Kin^ — ' 

[ I ], to whom the responsibility of a wife has again 
come in course of time, [ still ] think of the worthy 
daughter of Avanti’s king [ namely, Vasavadatta ], who 
deserved [all] praise, whose slender body was burnt [ lit. 
taken away 1 by fire in Lavanaka, like a lotus~plant 
blasted or stricken by frost. * 

{Entering) Vidusaka — May your highness make haste, 
make haste. 

King — ^What for ? 

■yidusaka — Hei* ladyship Padmavatl is suffering fronx 
headache. 

King — ^Who says so ? 

Vidusaka— I This was] reported [to me] by Padminika. 

King — OK alas ! 

Having obtained a beloved, endowed with the beauty 
of form and possessed of virtues, my sorrow today [ had 
-become ] somewhat ( iva ) ,4hll*d^thcugh I am t still ] 
suffering from the former stroke or wound. [ I ] who^ 
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have experienced the grief t of losing a wife before ], 
fancy or consider PadmSvatl also T to be ] exactly like 
ibat I that is, I fear I would lose Padmavatl as well], a 
An d in which region is Padmavatl ? 


Vidufiaka — In the Ocean House, I hear ikila), [her] bed is 
spread. 

King — Then, indeed, direct the way to that [ Ocean House ]. 
Vidusaka — May your highness move, move. 

( Both walk 7 ound ) 

Vidusaka — This [ is ] the Ocean House. May your highness 
enter. 

King — Enter [you] before 

Vidusaka — Oh, so [be it] {Entering) Help' May your 
highness just stand, stand [ back] 

King — ^What for? 

yidusaka — Here, indeedi is this serpent, whose form is 
suggested by the light of the lamp [ and ] who is rolling or 
yrriggling oi^the surface of the ground. 
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King — ( Ente? ing and seeing with a smile ) Oh, the manifesta- 
tion of a serpent to the fool ' 

Indeed ( hi ), the garlan d hangin g or suspended from 
(Ida) the fEPj^ arch ed gat e7~~^ioh, dropped on the 
ground, is [lying] straight and extended, you consider, 
fool, [to be] a serpent, which [garland], lolIing by the 
gentle breeze at night, somewhat makes the movements 
of a serpent. 3 

Vidusaka — ( Obsei%ing closely) Bight says your highness. 
ISTot, indeed, [ is ] this a serpent. ( Entering and seeing ) Her 
ladyship Padmavatl, having come here, must have gone out. 
King — She could not have come here, 

Vidusaka — ^How does your highness know ? 

King — What [ is ] to be known here ? See, 

The bed has not been pressed down, so also (tathd) it is 
level ( sama ) as it was spread, [ and it ] does not possess 
a disordered covering sheet (pracchadah). Indeed, the 
spotless pillow is not spoiled by the medicines for head- 
ache. No decoration whatsoever has been made or 
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arranged to create divertion or relief for the eye [ of the 
patient ] in [ her ] illness. A person, going to bed 
through sickness, does not quickly leave [ it ] again of 
his own accord. 4 

Vidusaka — Then, indeed, sitting for a while on this bed, 
may your highness wait for her ladyship. 

King — Certainly. ( Sitting ) Friend, sleep troubles me. Let 
some story be told. 

Vidusaka — I shall tell [ one ] Let your highness make [ the 
sound ] namely (th) ' Horn ’. 

King — Certainly, 

Vidusaka — There is a city, named UjjayinI, In it there are 
[ some ] extremely delightful baths ( udaka-snanam ), I learn 
•( Tula ). 

King — How ? Named UjjayinI ? 

VidSfaka — -If this story is not agreeable, I shall tell another. 
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King — Not, indeed, [is] this story not agreeable. But, 

I remember the daughter of the King of Avanti, who 
remembering her own peopl e at the time of F our 1 star t- 
ing, shed through affection on my chest only, the tears 
' whToh arose and clung to the corners of [ her ] eyes 5 
Moreover, 

Who, looking at me even during lessons, many a 
time performed playing in the air with [ her j hand from 
which the fiddle-stick had dropped down. 6 

Vidusaka — Well, I shall tell another. There is a city named' 
Brahmadalta. There, it is said ( kila ), [ was ] a king, named 
KSmpilya. 

King-^Named ( iti ) what, named what ? 

' Vidusaka — ( S%eaka the same again ) 

Kingr-Bool, King Biahmadatta, city Kampilya-let. thus ba 
said. 

r Vldlisaka-VWbat, King,Brahmaidatta, city KSmpilya ? 
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( 3 ^ q1?^cT: ) 

King — So t is ] this. 

Vidusaka — Then, indeed, may your highness wait for a 
while, till ( yavat ) I make [ it ] fixed on my lips [ that is, 
learn it by heart] King Brahmadatta, city Kampilya 
( Many a time repeating the same ) Now let your highness hear. 
Oh, his highness is asleep. Exceedingly chilly or cold [is] 
this time. Taking my covering or blanket I shall come. 

( Ooes out ) 

( Then enters Vasavadatta in the dress of a lady from 
A.%anli, and a Maid ) 

Maid — ^Let the worthy lady move, move. Excessively, indeed,. 
[ is ] the princess suffering from headache. 

Vasavadatta — Alas, fie ! Where [ is ] the bed of Padmavatl 
arranged ? 

Maid— In the Ocean-House, I hear, f is her ] bed spread. 
Vasavadatta — ^Then, indeed, go ahead or in front, 

( Both walk about )- 
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^q^qqr qfrqfq^Ffqr arq q^rRcTi^ "^r iqqq; i i%?qr1qi^sqfiqR:- 


Maid — This [ i«s ] the Ocean-House. Let the worthy lady 
enter. In the meanwhile I also shall hurry up with the 
ointment for the head. ( Goes out ) 

Vasavadatta — Oh ' Relentless or mercyless, indeed, [are] the 
gods to me ! Even this Padmavati, verily, who has become 
a source of comfort or relief to my noble loid, who is distress- 
ed owing to separation [ from me ), has grown uneasy I 
[ shall ] enter now ( yavat ) ( Entering and seeing ) Oh, the 
carelessness of servants ! They leave Padmavati, who is ill, 
£ alone ], keeping only a lamp as a companion Here 
Padmavati is asleep. [ I shall ] just sit down. Or, by 
accepting another seat love appears [ to be ] as though small. 
Therefore, I shall sit on 'this bed. ( Sitting ) Why is it, 
indeed, I wonder ( nu ), that my heart is as though cooled or 
delighted, as I sit along with her [ on the same bed ] ? 
tForlunately, [ her ] breathing is unbroken and easy. [ Her J 
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disease must have gone. Or, on account of one part of the 
bed having been left vacant ( sa?nvibhagah ) she suggests that 
I should embrace, or lie close to, her. So (yavaf ) I shall lie 
down. ( Acts lying down ) 

King — ( Talks tn sleep) Alas, V§savadatta ) 

Vasavadatta — {Suddenly getting tip) Ah, [it is] my noble 
lord, not, indeed, Padmavatl ' Am I, indeed, I wonder ( nanu ), 
seen ? Indeed, the great responsibility of worthy Yaugan- 
dharayana’s v®w has become fruitless by my being seen. 

King — Alas, daughter of the King of Avanti ! 

Vasavadatta— I am glad ( di&t i/a ) my noble lord is, indeed, 
talking in sleep hTo one [is 1 here So ( yavat ) staying 
here for a while, I shall satisfy or appease [ my ] eyes 
and heart. 

King — Alas, beloved ' dear pupil ' Give me a reply 
Vasavadatta — I am speaking, my lord, I am speaking 
King — ^Are you angry ’ 

Vasavadatta— Not, indeed 1 Not, indeed! I am grieved/ 
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Kin^ — If you are not angry, why have you not put on orna- 
ments ? 

Vasavadatta — What else than this [ grief due to separation 
from you could be the cause of my not putting ornamentis 
on ] ? 

King — Do you remember Viraoiki,? 

Vasavadatta — Ah ' Go away. Even here Viraoika [ is in 
your thoughts ] ! 

King — Then, indeed, for the sake of Viraeika I implore or 
propitiate your ladyship. ( Stretches out his hands ) 

Vasavadatta — [ Too ] long have I stayed [ here ] Some one 
might see me. Therefore, I shall go Or, having placed on 
the bed my noble lord’s hand, which is hanging from the bed, 
I shall go. ( Doing so, she goes out ) 

King — ( Suddenly getting up ) Vasavadatta, stay, stay, Alas, 
fief 

Rushing out in haste, I am struck by a panel of the 
door. Therefore, I do not know clearly or for certain 
whether this [ vision ] is a reality or [ only ] my heart’s 
desire or longing. 7 
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( Entering ) Vidusaka — Ob, his highness [ is ] awakened ' 
King — Friend, I tell [ you ] good or welcome [ news ]. 
Vasavadatta, indeed, is alive 

Vidusaka — Alas, Vasa'vadatta 1 Where [is] Vasavadatta? 
Liong, indeed, is Vasavadatta deadl 
King — ^Friend, no, [ say ] not so. 

Having awakened me, who was asleep on the bed, 
friend, [ she ] went [ away ]. I am deceived by Human- 
vat, who said before that she was burnt [ to death ]. 8 

Vidusaka — Alas, this [is] impossible. [ Ts it] not ? I see 
(a ) She must have been seen in a dream [ by your high- 
ness, ] who has been thinking of her ladyship on account of 
[ my ] mention of the bathing pools [ in Hjjayinl ] 

King — So, a dream was seen by me ' 

If, in the first place ( favaf ) this were a dream, blissful 
[ would it be ] not to be awakened. ^Next ( aiha ) if, in the 
alternative ( t a ), it were an illusion, illusion, indeed, 
•should be mine for long. 9 
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Vidusaka — O friend, in this city lives a fairy, named Avanti- 
snndarl She must have been seen by you. 

King — No, no 

By me, who awoke at the end of sleep, was seen the 
face, which had banished or discarded collyrium from 
the eyes [ and ] whose hair were [ hanging ] long [ being 
unbraided ], of [ her ] who was guarding or preserving 
[her ] character also. 

Moreover, friend, see, see. 

This arm, which was pressed by that queen [ Vasava- 
datta ], alarmed or frightened [ as to whether I would be 
awakened], [and] which received the touch even in 
sleep, does not [ yet ] give up the standing-on-end ot the 
hair or horripilation ir 

Vidusaka — Let not your highness think of improper things 
or absurdities now Let your highness move, move We 
shall enter the quadrangle 

( Entering ) Chamberlain — May my noble lord be victorious. 
Our great "King Darsaka says to your highness . ‘ Here, 
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indeed, your highness’s minister Rumanvat has arrive^ near 
wiih a laige body ot tioops, verily to strike a blow at Aruni. 
Likewise ( tatha) my own victorious constituents of the army, 
elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers or infantry, are 
ready. Therefore, may your highness arise Moreover, 

Your enemies have been divided [Your] citizens or 
subjects, devoted to you on account of [ your ] virtues, 
have been inspired with confidence or reassured Measu- 
res ( vidhanam ) have been taken for [ protecting! thaT" 
rear { paisni ) which [ would require to be so protected] 
at the time of your march Whatever is possible to 
accomplish, for effecting the destruction of the enemy, 
all that has been done by me. And even the three-path- 
going river [ namely, the Ganges ] has been crossed by 
[ our ] forces. And [the country of] the Vatsas [is] in your 
hand. 12 

King — Oertainly. Here now. 

Having encountered that Aruni, who is adept or skilful 
in performing dreadful deeds, I shall destroy [ him ] in 
the battle, which is crossed over or won with lordly 
elephants and horses [ also punningly, in which water- 
horses or hyppopotami resembling lordly elephants 
float ], in which arrows resembling pieces of furious 
waves are scattered all round [ also punningly, in which 
furious broken waves resembling arrows are scattered ] 
[and] which [hence] is like a mighty ocean. 13 

( All go out } 


END OF Fifth Act 
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SIXTH ACT 

( Then enters the Chamberlain ) 

Chamberlain — Who, here, ho, is occupying [that is, is on 
duty at ] the portal of the Golden Arch ? 

( Entenng ) Portress — Worthy sir, [it is] L Vijaya. What 
is to be done ? 

Chamberlain — Lady, let it be reported, be reported to Uda- 
yana, whose prosperity has increased by the acquisition of 
the kingdom of Vatsa, thus . ‘ Here, indeed, has arrived a 

Chamberlain, having the name of ( sagoira ) Raibhya from the 
presence of Mahasena ; and the worthy lady, named Vasun- 
dhara, the nurse of Vssavadatta, sent by her ladyship 
Angaravatl; [ they are ] standing at the door-region.’ 

Portress — 'Worthy sir, [this is] not a proper place and time 
for a message ( pratiharah ). 

Chamberlain — ^How, possibly ( nama ), not a proper place 
and time ? 

IPortress — May the worthy sir listen. Today some one, going 
, to the Suyamuna Palace played on the lute for [ the delecta- 
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tion of ] my Master And having heard it my Master said» 
thus • ‘ [ Something ] like the sound of Ghosavatl is heard.’ 

Chamberlain — Then, [ what ] then ? 

Portress — Then [that some one ] was asked [by a servant ]» 
going there, thus * Whence did this lute come [ to you]?’ 
He said, thus: ‘ [ This lute ] was seen by us, lying in, or stick- 
ing to, a thicket of grass on the bank of the Narmada. If 
a purpose [ can be served ] with this, let it be taken to the 
Master.’ And placing it, which was brought [ near him J, on 
his lap, my Master went off in a swoon. Then, my Master, 
who recovered, or came back, from [bis] swoon, said, with 
his face distressed with tears, thus : ‘You are seen, [ O ] 
Ghesavati, [ but ] sbe [ namely, Vasavadatta ] is, indeed, not 
seen I ’ Worthy sir, such [ is ] the improper time. How [ can 
I ] annods;ice ? 

Chamberlain — ^Lady, let it be reported. This also depends 
just on that I that is, refers to the same topic ]. 
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Portress — Worthy sir, here I announce Here the Master 
is descending from the Suyamuna Palace Therefore, just 
here I shall report [ to him ] 

Chamberlain — Lady, [ do] so 

( Both go out ) 

END OF MIXED PRELUDE 


( Then enters the King and Vidusaka ) 


King — 

[ O my lute, ] whose tunes or notes are pleasing to the 
ear, how possibly {nu) could [ you, ] who [ once ] slept 
on the pair of breasts and the broad hips of the queen 
[ VasavadattS ], undergo or suffer the dreadful residence 
in the forest, with [ your ] staff scattered over with dust 
by flights or groups ( gav.ah ) of birds? i 

Moreover, wanting in affection [ you ] are, [ O ] Ghosavatl 
1 1 you ] who remember not the poor lady’s 
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Carrying [you ] on [her] lap {ironl) and pressing 
[you] by [ber] sides, liappy embraces between the 
breasts in weariness, and lamentations with reference to 
me in separation, and talks accompanied by smiles in 
® the interval s of [ the playing on ] the lute 2 

Vidusaka— Enough now of your highness sorrowing beyond 
Measure 

King — Friend, no, [ say ] not thus. 

My passion, that had slept for long, has been awaken- 
ed by the lute But I see not the queen to whom Ghosa- 
vatl was [ so ] dear 3 

Vasantaka, getting [lit making] Ghosavatl repaired 
( na'iayogah ) at the hands of some artist, bring [ her here ] 
quickly. 

Vidusaka — As your highness commands 

( Taking the lute, goes out ) 

( Entering ) Portress — May the Master be victorious Kere, 
indeed, have arrived at the door ( pratlhaiah ) a Chamberlain* 
having the name of Eaibhya, from the presence of Mahpsiena 
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and the worthy lady, named Vasundhara, the nurse of 
Vasavadatta, sent by Queen Angaravatl. 

King — Then, indeed, let Padmavatl be called. 

Portress — As the Master commands 

(Goes out 

King — Was [it,] indeed, I wonder ( wm ),[ that ] this news 
[namely, my marriage with Padmavatl ] now was [so] 
quickly learnt by Mahasena ’ 

( Then enters Padmavati and the Portress) 

Portress — May the princess move, move, 

Padmavati — May my noble lord be victorious. 

King — Padmavati, have you heard that a Chamberlain 
having the name of Eaibbya, has arrived from the presence 
of Mahasena , and the worthy lady, named Vasundhara., the 
nurse of Vasavadatta, sent by her ladyship A-ngaravati ; [and] 
that [ they ] are standing near the door. 

Padmavati — ^Nohle my lord, dear or pleasant [wil^ it be] 
for me to hear the news of the well-being or safety of 
my relatives. 
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King — Worthy [is] this [that] has baen said by your lady- 
ship, namely ( itt ), ‘ The relatives of Vasavadatta are my. 
relatives.’ Padmavatl, be seated. Why now do you not take! 
a seat ? 

Padmavatl — Noble my lord, will [your highness,] seated 
with me, see these people ? 

King — What harm [ is ] here ? 

Padmavati — My noble lord has taken another wife (par igrahahy 
— for this reason (th) [ it ] would be [ showing ] some ( tva ) 
indifference or callousness [ if these people were received m 
my presence ] 

King — [ But they ] would find many [ that is, greater ] faults 
[ with me ] for the reason ( ^/^ ) ‘ He keeps away, or wards off , 
from the sight of [ his ] wife, people, who are entitled [ lit. 
fi-t ] to see [ his] wife ’ Therefore, be seated. 

Padmavati — As my noble lord commands. ( Sitting ) 
What, indeed, would father or mother possibly ( nu ) say — ’at 
iihis thought {ih)l have become somewhat or a little ( wa ) 
a-pprehensive. 


s ‘ DT mB5T?aM f%3T ( ^ mt. 
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King — ^Padmavatl, so [ is] this. 

‘ What would I he ] say ?’ — at this thought ( zti ) my 
heart is full of fear or misgivings And that daughter [of 
his ], though seduced or oariied away by me, was not 
protected. [I,] who have suffered or received a great blow 
to [my] virtues owing to fickle fortune, am afraid, like a 
son who has roused or oieated the wrath of [ his ] father, 4 
Padmavatl — It is not possible to protect anything at all 
( kt7n api ), when [ its ] time [ of destruction ] has arrived. 
Portress — Here the Chamberlain and the nurso are standing 
at the door. 

King — Let [ them ] be quickly ushered in. 

Portress — As my Master commands. ( Goes aiit ) 

( Then enters the Chambe7'lat7i, the Nurse and the Port? ess ) 

'C|i4mberlala — Oh, 

Coming to this kingdom of [ our ] relatives, [ I feel ] 
greaffc 3oy. But, remembering the death of [our] princess 
[ifoat is, Vasavadatta ], [I feel] sadness or dejection. 
P?Vhat, ind ee d, [ O ] Fa te, would not have been done by 

'■» ‘ noil'Twi^ ’ fcqfr qi^;. 
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you, if tlie kingdom taken away or seized by the enemies 
bad been safe or secured ( kuialam ) and [ if it had been 
well ] with the queen [ that is, Vasavadatta ] ? 5 

Portress — Heie is our Master. May the worthy sir move 
near. 

Chamberlain — ( Going near) May the noble lord be victorious. 
Nurse — ^May the Master be victorious. 

King — ( With great respect ) Sir, 

Is that king, the master of the rise and fall of royal 
personages on the earth, whose relationship was desired 
or sought by me, well ? <5 

Chamberlain — ^What then? Well [is] Mahasena. [He] 
inquires the welfare, belonging to all, here also. 

King — ( Rising up from the seat ) W^hat does Mahasena 
command ? 

Chamberlain — ^Worthy [ is ] this of the son of the princess of 
Videha. Pray ( nanu ), the message of Mahasena should be- 
heard by your highness, [ while ] just seated on the seat. 

King — As Mahasena commands. ( Sits down ) 
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Chamberlain — Congratulations (distya), because ( ^^i ) the 
kingdom, taken away by the enemies, has been brought back 
or regained. For, 

[ Those, ] who are timid, or weak also — in them no 
energy arises. Indeed (hi), the glory of a king is 
enjoyed by only the energetic or enterprising. 7 

King — Sir, all this [ is due to ] the prowess of Mahasena For, 
Formerly, I was ]ust vanquished or subdued, [ but then] 
was greatly (drdham) fondled along with [his] sons. 

I His], daughter was taken away, but (ca) again was 
not protected by me. And hearing even of her death, 
exactly the same affection ( svatU ) [ he shows ] towards 
me. Well, whatever [I had] in order to regain my 
own ( Mcito ) Vatsas, here, indeed, the king [namely, 
Mahasena, is the] cause 8 

Chamberlain — ^This [is 1 the message of Mahasena. The 
queen’s message, this lady, here, will tell 
JCittg — Alas, mother 1 

The eldest or chief of the sixteen queens, the holy god- 
dess of the city, who was afflicted with grief at my 
-departure, the mother — [ is she ] well ? J> 
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Nurse — My mistress, who is free fiom disease [that is, is 
doing well ], asks the Master welfare, pertaining to all. 

King — Welfare pertain g to a^/ — is it ( ifj )? Mother, such is 
that welfare ! 

Nurse — Let not the Master torment [himself] beyond 
measure now. 

Chamberlain — Let the noble lord take courage Though 
dead, the daughter of Mahasena [ is ] not [ really ] dead, [when 
she is] being thus sympathised, oi mourned for, or grieved foi, 
by the noble lord. Or rather, 

Who can protect whom at the time of death ’ Who 
can, support or hold up the picher , when the ro pe is 
b:fegep *t5r*^naj>Ded asunde r^ Thus, the world has 
char acteristicssim liar with forests In a season [ it, 
that is, a forest ] is hewn or cut down , in a season [it 1 
grows lo 

King — Worthy sir, no, [ say ] not so 

The daughter of Mahasena, my pupil and beloved 
queen — ^how is it possible that she would not be remember- 
. ed by me even in other bodies ’ 
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Nurse — Says the Mistress — ‘Dead [is] Yasavadatta. You, 
who are exactly like ( iadrsa eva ) what Gopalaka and Palaka 
are to me or Mahasena, were from the very first ( purvam eva ], 
intended as [our ] son-in-law For this purpose [you] were 
brought to Ujjayinl. Without the fi[re as witness [Vasava- 
_^atta was ] given to you under the guise of [ learning to play 
on ] the lute [ But ] owing to vou r impetuosity [ you ] went 
away, even without the auspicious rite of marriage having 
been performed. And, then, having drawn the portrait of 
yourself and of Vasavadatta on a picture— board, the marriage 
was performed or celebrated by us This picture-board is 
sent near you [ now ] Seeing this be consoled or composed 
King — Ob, [how] very affectionate and appropriate [is] the 
utterance of her ladyship. 

This sentence [ is ] dearer [ to me ] than even a hundred 
acquisitio ns of kingdoms, since [ it shows that ] affeo- 
tion towards us has not been forgotten, though we have 
committed offence. lat 



’qr^sft [ 

i^wri 5^3M qf^^3T f=^JTW I 

[ STfJ^jsr, f%^JTcT 3Tf^«rr=|r^rfTiT^l^ 1 ] 

3 'cR# — -"^Wf l[ WfrT>^m’»Tt^lR^l] 

^^T^tTct ) 

( f|f anrfTIT^fi; ) f J % f3T 3TtWr%- 

% 3 TTq: 1 ( ^ I [( ^|r srrfqq-frq; ) 

^qfefqqRiVi 3iiqi%^-Rr: i ( qiri^g;) 3TT%^, 

i ] 

^ ^crsiT — I i Rt: > 

§ 332 ^ « 

f# ^ i;fRRRl%RT «! u 

tr^srcfT — 3T€-!:iijTii'H q{lT%^’^i^3T 5TMrm 
or 1 [ 3T[®'‘5^^q sTm^w sTRijfrqjTrqi^i ^i^i ^ i ] 

3 >51^— qwf Rf|2[TK3TT 1 %cTr I ] 

q^e rcf t — (f|r) ^orrfR 

3Tc?TT^ I [ sTf^qsr^ qf^fqr: ^f^ff^-r ^nqrjfrqinqfqr 

^ I ][ 

Padmavati — Noble my lord, having seen the elder parson 
[ namely, Vasavadatta ], painted ( ga^a ) in the picture, [ I ] 
desire to salute [ her ] 

Nurse — Let the princess see, see ( Shows the piclut e-board ) 
Padmavati — {Seeing to herself) Oh, very similar, indeed, 
( is ] this [ portrait ] to the worthy Avantika { Aloud ) 
Noble my lord, [ IS 1 this [portrait] really similar to the 
noble lady, [namely, Vasavadatta]’ 

King — Not similar [It is] she herself Oh, alas! 

How could dreadful calamity [overtake or befall] 
this smooth or delicate complexion ? And how was this 
sweetness of face spoiled or marred by fire’ 13 

Padmavati — Having seen the portrait of my noble lord, 
I shall know whether this [is] similar to the noble lady 
or not. 

Nurse — Let the princess see, see, 

Padmavati — Owing to the similarity of the portrait of my 
noble lord, I know that this [ portrait is ] similar to the 
noble lady. 



^-<5 3_vs j 




V3<s: 

scrsfr — ^s[^#TTfi; snjf ^ sriaii'jiTn^ ^ i j 

w^\^. If q1%q-«f^ i [arr^- 

^ qsr, sTJ^qr: i ] 

^3!r — qT?rq^?TT: i 
— 3TTIT I [siiq;] 

3:1 ^ f| ^frswrsfrqcTTq: I 

q^TRT^r — fW q^anrmR %trff% qiFtoT m ^?5T3i1% 
TOrr^ T%%F€t I *^1%^iT^aTr q%^ 1 cTF 3Fq wi 

3Tf3T^ qf^3T ^STTonf I [ STI^qq, qq qj^vri> 

^qriq BrrfTwtq ?qr«[ f^RrFr; 1 miqrrvrcfqjT q^pqq#r 

I crqiqf qqr wftcit srrqrcqr^q: 1 ] 

— 

^sifiT# ^f^r% » 

q^^q^iTcrr ^g^^irrr n ts >1 

King — My queen, from [ the time ] you saw the picture, I 
see y ou [ to be ] as though pleased and uneasy. What [ is J 
this ? ^ 

Padmavati — ^Noble my lord, [ a lady ] similar to this por- 
trait lives ]ust here. 

King — What, of Vasavadatta, "> 

Pad ma vati — Yes. 

King — Then, indeed, let [ that lady ] be quickly called. 
Padmavati — Noble my lord, in my virgin-state [ that is, 
before my marriage, that lady ] was placed as a deposit or 
ward I with me ] by a certain Brabmana, saying (^^l) ‘ [ This 
is 1 my sister ’ [ She ], whose husband has gone on a journey, 

avoids the sight of other men Therefore, having seen the 
worthy lady coming with me [ some time in future ], let the 
noble lord know or recognise [ her]. 

King— 

If [ she were ] the sister of a Brahmana, [ she ] would 
manifestly be another Similarity of forms existing 
( gata ) mutually [ between two individuals ] is seen in 
the world. 


*4 





( ) si^Cr— vTfr 1 q# 3^ifni?3Tr ^froTt, ^rffafni 

rnr ¥rfT5t3n% mrrrat ^ qfiiK mii% t 

» C 'TctI I ’nr 

cT lT(%T^§''7T?«Tcr: I ] 

— qumtw, f ^ stfim: i 

^ q^rm^T — i [ vrRfTsq?^ i ] 

?:t 5!T' — s^qcn'q^‘q?ffW5c^{=qf<0T ^ sttitot: i 

sj^t^tCt — 5t qir sTTOTtft [ q? qcWfTqrq i ] ( ) 

^T q^T=llci^ c^TRl^ cTTqrqq i 

q^nqai — ^ ar^q^w aqcn^ i [ q^i%sr sri^rrq-qfq ] (iwijttt) 
( c(q: qt%i# ^JFq^iqor: qcfri rCl =q ) 

<5^ ^fiTFrq^Tqor:— ( sTT^crq; i ) qt: 

♦ I^~v • /-V. «PS. 

qjTR qqr ^cmr? T^crmrqq^q t 
f%^sfq 5TTq qq qwfw qn'^S^ 
qR ^ii^ g o o 

{Entering) Portress — May the Master be victorious. Here a 
Brahmana, belonging to Uojayinl, has arrived at the door to 
take hack that deposit, [ which, as he says, was ] placed in 
the hands of my Mistress, saying, ‘ [She is ] my sister.’ 

King — Padmavatl, [ can he ] possibly [ be ] that Brahmana? 
Padmavati — May be 

King — ^Let that Brahmana be quickly ushered in with the 
proper formalities of the inner apartment. 

Portress — ^As my Master commands ( Goes out ) 

King — Padmavatl, bring her you also 

Padmavati — As my noble lord commands. ( Goes out ) 

( Then enters Yaugandhaiayana and the Portress ) 
Yaugandharayana — ( To himself ) Oh ' 

It is true or granted ( Icdmam ) that, after having con- 
cealed the King’s Queen or Consort for the benefit of the 
King, this was done by me, seeing that [ it was ] bene- 
ficial [ to him |. Even though my work is, indeed inama)^ 
successful, my heart is apprehensive as to {iti) ‘ What 
will this King say ?’ 15 



^i'TCC'T— HF i 3crHFI I [ ^IT M-fTI i 3q-^c^!^: I ] 

— (3T|c^)3Tq^ ! 

B ^TSfT — fcT’gt m iMl I W srrflOTj T^ 
ff^ f^f|jFiT I 

— ^3T5£r f%?3: i 

5 ?r3T f| ^crr ^%TTrR i 

Ei^irfr — F vriT sttctt^t^ i [ ^ vrcT%nTqT^ i ] ( f^KBFFcrr ) 

( cTct: qitfrfd' q^Ti^^r sTf^Faf^^r TETffrfifr ^ ) 

^ K%, ^ 1 [ '?r>r^^l 1 ^ 

T^^qrf^ I ] 

srraf^^r — t% f^ [ t% i%ti; i ] 

«T?iT£ra't — ^?TF % 3TT3T^r I [ ^irrr a sriircrt i ] 
arrg^a^ — ^rfSf grrrf^ i [ Rs%^i^ffqR i ] 
q^Jirwar — ( 3T?:q3% I Frar i [ ^rq-f^T^^: i 

^^(JIT5:2Tr^T: 1 ] 

Portress — Here [is] the Master Liet the worthy sir move near. 
Yaugandharayana — ( Going near ) May your highness be 
victorious, be victorious. 

King — [ His ] voice has as though been heard [ by me ] before. 
O Brahmana, was your sister left or placed in the hands of 
Padmavatl as a deposit ? 

Yaugandharayana — What then ? 

King — Then, indeed, let his sister be hastened, hastened [here]- 
Portress — As my Master commands. 

{Goes out) 

( Then, enters Padmavatl, Avantikd and the Portiess) 

Padmavatl — Let the worthy lady proceed, proceed. I tell 
you. a pleasant [ news ]. 

Avantika — ^What, what ? 

Padmavatl — ^Your brother has come. 

Avantika — I am glad ( distya ) be remembers [ me ] even now 
or still. 

Padmavatl — ( Going near ) May my noble lord be victorious. 
Here [ is ] the deposit. 



^Sf s C 

I <sm^ wflr?Fg gi^ — ©sfei^aaq': i 
_fgHq4r ^ VIT^ gTcT: ! 

<1 <; — 3T^, ofr3{^ ^rfof sTcqr i [ srw, ^ftqcrrrt^^rtrFft i ] 

( 3Trff%^ H^cnf ) 3THTr, ^Tft^STT qWq^F I ( 3TP%, 

1 ) 

^ «> ^RfT — ^ iTfr%^3^r I q%r q^racqr ^ i 

5^3T5:tgr^Tqw: — ^ ^ q ^ i^rss^R t m ^TFi^fr ^qr \ 

^T^TT — i^qRTf I qfr%qq 4 r i 

^ipptTO^iaT: 

^^cTFlf ^TTcfr fq^ft^f irFT5TT»^f%r' « 

lr5rT^f% n mu 

TTsrr — , q^qm^cTiqi; i ^flc^ qqf^q?T i 

^qptq^j^Tor: — ^qifft 1 

King* — Return [ it ], Padmavati Or rather in the presence of 
witnesses a deposit should be returned Here his honour 
Raibhya and this worthy lady would be the tribunal or wit- 
nesses ( adhikaranam ). 

Padmavati — -Worthy sir, let the worthy lady be taken 
i away ] now. 

Nurse — ( Closely observing ^vantika ) Oh, the princess 
Vasavadatta ^ 

King — How, the daughter of Mahasena ! Queen, enter you 
the inner apartment with Padmavati. 

Yaugandharayana — ^Hot indeed, not indeed, must she enter. 
My sister, indeed, [ is] this. 

King — What do you say ^ The daughter of Mahasena, in- 
deed, [ is ] this I 

Yaugandharayana— O King, 

[ You are ] born in the family of the descendants of 
Bharata, well-educated or disciplined ( vmlta ), possessed 
of knowledge and pure. Therefore, it is not proper [ for you, ] 
who are the teacher [ by self-example ] of king’s duties, to 
take r her ] away by force. 15 

King — ^Well, let us first ( tavat) see the similarity of forms. 
Let the veil be removed 

''Yaugandharayana — May the Master be victorious. 

^ * cTT ^TS:. 









3 ^rre^Tfr — ^ i [ i J 

^T^T StSTj 3q€l ri^%?T|^f I 

1% g ^515?: ^ *raT « 

SfsPTfCqgwt ^%cT^criT U l» 

§'m¥*il^T 5 jaT: — ^o?Tq^^ ^crtv^: I 

^ifl i ( Tcll% ) 

3 ^T — ( ) ^i:TT 5 w^ w^j: ^ 1 


« 


f^% 5 n?Tnf ^ 

^ IT^snsTT- ^ 5 ^^: U IC \i 




-^WJ^^PTRgTTnTRt 1 


q^ra'cH' — 3TWlt; ^ w^ I 3T^, 5a#5nJ]^f^3Tj^aT argTTaFcftq: 

3 ^rg^3TT^ I cTT ! [ 3Tft, snqr I 


3 TFT, 


-cT:^3qr^iT;,fr^#rq’^ 


Vasavadatta — May my noble lord be victorious 

King — Oh, this [ is ] Yaugandharayana, this the daughtei of 

Mahasena ! 

[ Is ] this the truth, I wonder ( «m ) [ or is it ] a dream, 

[ that 1 she is seen by me again’ I was then exactly in 
this manner ( evam eva ) deceived by this [ lady ], though 
( apt ) [ she ] was [ then, as now, actually ] seen [ by me ]. 17 
Yaugandharaya^a — Sire, by removing the queen I have, 
indeed, committed an offence. Therefore, it behoves my 
Master to forgive [ me ]. ( Falls at Jus feet ) 

King — ( Batsing him up ) You [ are ] Yaugandharayana, 
certainly ( nanu ). 

We were, indeed, [ while ] being drowned, or sinking, 
raised or lifted up by your efforts [ such as ] false or 
feigned madness and battles and plans seen in, or sanc- 
tioned by, authoritative works i&j 

Yaugandharayana — ^We are [but] the followers of the for- 
tunes of OUT Master. 

Padmavati — ^This [is], indeed, the noble lady [ Vasavadatta ] I 
l^Toble lady, by [giving youl the treatment of a friend, 
proper etiquette or decorum has been unknowingly trans- 
gressed [ by me ]. Therefore, I propitiate [ you ] by [ bending 
my ] head. 









srr=^5r?^ — ( qur^gcqFJr ) ^gft 3|^ ari?^, i 3Tf?ar?f3T 
^ OTR ^TTR I [ 3T%St[%8T]R5^>, 1 3?!%? fRl’R - 

{ ] 

•T^rracfT — i [ sTgaifrcmR i ] 

^ ^CTSTT 5PTFT '^o5qq?r% ^ t f 1%: 1 

gt*r5=w^r^: — qRqr^RH'rR i 

^T51T 3R q^Rr ^ t% ^R^ROR I 

-i ^ ^JT^WqnT : — I 

^T5rr ^q^T^cTT ^TTcR J 

mm. i 

^ H ^T3it — 3#, ^ ^nrugR \ 

— ^rr^!% ^r: q^f^erPR- 

-mr^ =q ! 

VSsavadatta — ( Raising Padmavaii up ) Rise up, rise up [ O ] 
unwidowed [ that is, blessed lady j, rise up. The body, the 
all-in-all ( sarvasvam ) of a suppliant, is verily ( nama ) at 
fault [ here ] 

Padmavati — I am favoured [by this statement of yours ]. 
King — ^Friend Yaugandharayana, in taking the queen away 
what [ was ] the idea or intention entertained or formed 
( krta ) by you ? 

Yaugandharayana — That I should protect or save the entire 
( mdtram ) Kausambl. 

King — Then what [ was your ] reason in depositing [ her ] in 
the hands of Padmavati. 

Yaugandharayana — ^Because [ she ] was to be the queen of my 
Master, [as 1 predicted by sooth-sayers Puspakabhadra and 
others 

King — Did Rumanvat know this ? 

Yaugandharayana — Sire, [it 1 was known by all without 
exception ( eva ). 

King — Oh, [ what ] a rogue, indeed, [ is ] Rumanvat 1 
Yaugandharayana — Sire, for the purpose of reporting or 
conveying [the news of] the safety of the queen, let his 
honour and this worthy lady [ namely, the nurse ] return, 
just today. 









^T=3IT — ^7 IT 1 ^ ^ ^EnWHT ^5TT M'ilHc^ T!!' I 

;§^»T5=^TTTraT: ^T^TWFTfW TWTJft I 

( iTTcT^^^ ) 


T^TTSIT^ 


ST^TT^ 5T- U \% «» 

( Trt ) 


1T% ^sts^: 

T^IJ^Rra^^TTfrqrf%cT3T 


King — No, no. All [ of ] us, without exception ( eva ), shall go 

along with queen Padmavati 

Vatigandharayana — As the Master commands 

( The A.ctor^ Speech ) 

May our lion-like King rule over this earth, 
which is bounded by the oceans, whose ear-rings are 
the Himavat and Vindhya [ mountains and] which 
possesses the emblem ( anhah ) of an only umbrella. iq 

( All go out ) 

END OF Sixth act 
Thus ends the Svapnavasavadatta 



NOTES 

ACT I 

The Peologue 

35SX IS often used at the beginning of Sanskrit compositions as a. 
mark of auspiciousness It is sometimes regarded as serving the 
purpose of a Mangala, when a regular one is absent This particle;, 
along with the mystic syllable Om, is said to have emanated from the 
throat of Brahma Hence their anspiciousness Note ^ 

sIlErDT sn I n ’ The present 

3Tsr IS probably not Bhasa’s, but has been inserted by some religious- 
minded scribe later on 

— The present drama is known by three titles viz, 
^^5r=rrer^r3^^ 5 nnd Of these is the 

more accurate. It can be explained in four ways • ( 1 ) 

I i kfh 3?^ ?=qii=i io=t5JflH i 

37^3TTI3fSri3^ 1 The peculiarity of this possessive ternunation 

3 T=^, which is available according to ^ 'If ^ ^ 127, is 

that it causes no change in the word to which it is apphed The 
title thus means the drama, which contains [ the incident of j 
Vasavadatta seen in sleep The reference is to a scene in the fifth 
Act, where King Udayana, being" asleep, is awakened by the touch of 
Vasavadatca’s hand and sees her as she hurriedly leaves the place. 
The king, however, is not sure whether he saw her in sleep or in 
waking state This scene gives to the drama its name. See v. 9 and 

10, where the word ^CS( occurs. ( 2 ) 

This gives us a srf^uT S[^if of a somewhat 

awkward kind ( 3 ) ^RFS': ). 

This word is then metaphorically identified ( ) with the 

drama, which tells us how Vasavadatta was seen by the king in sleep, 
the npacara being based upon made an 

adjective of Natakam and consequently becomes neuter. This way 
IS resorted to on the authority of Bha-ttoji Biksita, who remarks 
' 5 ’ nnder qi 4.3 87. (4)’53r!Hi5T qraW^rTr 

■^qjTqreqsrii i fit . Such forms ^are 

obtained according to ‘ srf^cq 5P% ’ qr- 4. 3. 87, which prescribes 
the taddhita affix star in the sense of ‘ a literary work composed with 
reference to. ’ Now this affix causes Yrddhi of the fiirst vowel of the 
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word ^ according to ^ ’ qr T 2 117. So strictly our form 

would be To avoid this we resort to Katyayana^s 

Vartika ^ ’ which lays down that the taddkita 

affix dTqr may optionally be dropped in the case of Akhyayikas But 
the IS not an ( which by the way is a technical 

name for a species of prose compositions such as the Harsacarita of 
Bana ). To escape from this difficulty the word in the 

l?^artika should be taken to stand as an for any literary com» 

position which treats of a story It would then include a drama Or, 
we may bluntly suppose that Katyayana must really have meant 
by his 

The second title 3 ust means Vasavadatta seen in 

sleep ( ) It IS then made applicable to the drama by 

means of or metaphor The third title 5^srJT5TT2rqp33; is explained as 

( ir^-wr^^Ffr ) As the sleep ( ) at the end of which 

the king sees Vasavadatta la regarded as the chief feature in the 
4rama, it receives the title 

at the end of the drum is a synonym of a drum Note 

^ %<t ^ The expression 

evidently refers to a custom in the south Indian Sanskrit Theatre, 
according to which a drum was beaten to announce the commencement 
of a play. When an audience assembles to witness a drama, a lot of 
noise IS usually created in the theatre by people talking with one 
another. I^hen again, if the performance does nob begin m time, 
stamping and clapping and whistling are indulged in by the more 
impatient and turbulent members of the audience It is not desirable 
that the play should commence amidst this nojse So a drum is 
sounded to announce that the play would commence At this the 
audience becomes quiet and the Sutradhara enters and the play begins 
This IS the significance of the stage-direction * tTcT* ipfmffd 

\ will thus be seen that the nandi of Bhasa’s plays corres- 
ponds to the second or third bell which rings in modern days to 
announce the commencement of a performance either in a dramatic or 
cinema theatre 

That the custom of beating a drum at the commencement of a 
play prevailed in the South Indian i e. Kerala Sanskrit Theatre is 
proved by another circumstance. In South Indian manuscripts of 
even classical plays such as those of Kahdasa the stage direction 
^ rTrf: ^ occurs before the first benedictory stanssa or 
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stanzas This shows that when these plays were staged by the 
CakyarSj the traditional actors of Kerala, a drum • was sounded to 
announce the commencement of a performance All the ambiguity 
and confusion, caused by the occurrence of the stage direction ^ 
rfcT ’ before the benedictory stanza in Bhasa would be 

remo’yed if we were to remember that the custom of sounding a drum 
to announce the commencement of a play prevailed in South India 
and that ^ ^ in this stage-direction means ^ at the end of the 

drum ^ 

T^he word is capable of yielding another interpretation. 

From its literal meaning of a drum we may metaphorically take it to 
indicate a small musical concert, wherein a drum is sounded along 
with other musical instruments We shall then have to suppose that 
such a musical concert preceded the commencement of a play m 
jBhasa^s days The first sense is, however, preferable. 

comes from to be glad or delighted It is explained 

f ^ or I #iq; \ All these 

four interpretations have reference to the ^oy which the audience feels 
when the drum is sounded and it knows that the performance is 
starting 

The word has a technical sense in Sanskrit dramaturgy. 
There it means a benedictory stanza or stanzas in praise of some 
favourite deity, with which a play m Sanskrit begins. Nandi in this 
sense forms one of the twenty-two parts such as Pratyahara 
and Avatarana that constitute the Purvaranga This latter 
is an elaborate rehgious ceremony which, according to Bharata, 
it IS necessary to go through, before a play actually com- 
mences, in order to secure absence of obstruction in its perfor- 
mance For interesting details vide Bharata’s Natyasastra Adhyaya 
5, called PurvaraBgavidhana Later authorities leave it to the 
dramatist^ s option to go through all the items of the Purvaranga or 
not But the Nandi is regarded as compulsory Bead ^ 

=wr i u sb ’ 

VI 

In this sense the word arn?^ can be thus explained 

3T^P3;or As the Nandi contains 

glorification of a deity or deities, that deity or those deities ara 
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naturally pleased. Por^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The explanation ^ 

er^^pg;^ ^ or ^ 5T?3^r'^ ^fTTr%^I^3; ^ would also do here For^ the 
audience is also pleased with the Nandi in this sense, because the 
Nandi contains a blessing for it 

The technical Nandi thus means a stanza or stanzas, in praise of 
some deity or deities and containing a benediction for the audience. 
It forms part of the Puryaranga and is recited by the Sutradhara 

5 98 ) According to an ancient ru3e laid down by Bharata and 
mentioned by the Dasarupaka and the Sahityadarpana^ the Sutradhara 
^uits the stage along with his followers as soon as the Purvaraliga is 
over and an actor, called Sthapaka, who resembles him in qualities 
and form, enters to take his place ( ^ m I 

n 149 iqT4%2r g iRin?T. 

^«rr'T«F. sTT^^rg: u 150 ’ 3 t 5 , ‘ mratfi 

^«rRt 1 srfsR^ ?«rR^?fr 5 ci; rr?T ii ’ 26 ^ sr.q: vi). 

So it is this Sthapaka, who really figures in the Prastavana and intro- 
duces the sub 3 ect-matter of the play (^Ts^ 3^{^wro3T5|5^i 

3TQT ), But in the Sanskrit plays, as we have them 

now, we find no mention of Sthapaka and it is the Sutradhara 
who does all the business, which according to Bharata properly be- 
longs to Sthapaka Visvanatha explains this violation of the ancient 
rule by sajJing that now-a-days the Purvaranga is not properly per- 
formed and hence the Sutradhara alone does the whole business viz. 
reciting the Nandi, which is only a part of the Purvaranga, and con- 
ductiDg the Prastavana Read ^ ^ 

i ?- VI P ( r%crf^o ) 

From the above discussion the student will know that the word 
has two senses, one general yiz a drum and the other technical 
VIZ the benedictory or invocatory stanza or stanzas which are 
recited by the Sutradhara at the beginning of a Sanskrit play 
in the expression ^ ’ as it occurs in the plays of Bhas;^, 

possesses the former sense. In the case of other dramatists the 
stage-direction ^ ^ occurs after the benedictory 

stanza or stanzas In their ease, therefore, possesses the latter 

sense, , 

i Bhasa^S way of giving the stage-direction rTrf. 

^ before the benedictory stanza is preferable Because ife 
leaves no doubt in our mind as to who recites the technical NanJK 
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viz. the benedictory stanza. In the case of other dramatists as the^ 
direction ‘ ’ occurs^ c^ier the benedictory stanza or 

stanzas, one wonders who really recites them 

There is another point of drfference between Bhasa and othen 
Sanskrit dramatists In. the plays of Bhasa ( except the Camdatta 
where the benedictory stanza does not occur, owing probably to 
mutilation of the text ), m both its senses occurs Thus^ there 
IS first the heating of the drum ( ) after which ( ) the 

Sutradhara enters Here, as we saw before, is used in its 

general sense Then, the Sutradhara on entering recites a benedictory^ 
stanza, which constitutes in its technical sense But in the 

case of other dramatists the beating of the drum i. e. m it& 

general sense does not occur. This might have been due to the 
evolution of stage-craft, which probably made the beating of the 
drum at the commencement of a play unnecessary 

( ht the string-holder ) is the M!anager of the company 
that performs the play His name suggests that the Sanskrit drama 
originated from the crude puppet-shows, wherein the puppets were 
moved by the Manager by means of strings which he held in his 
hands For his definitions vide Appendix O 

It IS a well-known traditional custom of Sanskrit writers to 
begin their works with a salutation or benediction This is called. 

It IS credited with the power of removing obstacles and lead^ 
mg to safe completion the work undertaken In dramas the is 

represented by the Nandi, which, as we have seen, consists of a 
benedictory stanza or stanzas, which are recited by the Sutradhara at 
the beginning In the present drama the first stanza, which represents 
the Nandi in the technical sense, forms the 


For the efficacy and desirability of vide ^ 

J7irc5isf ^ ^rrernSf 

3=ng:CTir!i«qcf,itaf =q- H^lrFT l’ ilfTRlsiT; ‘ R3 

JTTiiT 1 t^srqROTTgg^FTra;, r^c5i- 

I%<a|r^Tlr I R I 

I 3 I 3T% H I 

R3 iIRIorOT% I R I I ‘ 5aRttg-* 

’ fTR ^ I ' STRTRf ’s ^1^1 


Stanza 1 Oonstexte 
a?55^ S^rRTRRnR^l ( SHR! ) 
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Tins stanza contains a blessing for the audience to the effect that 
the powerful arms ol BaJarama may protect it w 

qrkn: 3^53; fcT 4 ^ ^of X ? though 

translated as new moon, does not mean the moon which the English 
expression ^ new moon ^ signifies viz the crescent moon seen on the 
first or second day of the bright half of a lunar month has 

reference to the moon’s new or fresh appearance on the horizon The 
moon li^re intended is the full moon, who at the time of her rise 
possesses a reddish white colour. Ealarama is fair in complexion and 
is addicted to wine When he is flushed with that beverage, his 
body assumes a reddish tinge That is why his arms are compared 
with the young moon at her rise sqT^grTTrsr^r—This expression is 
capable of yielding three interpretations viz ( 1 - ) 

BTF to which all-round or all-sided 

or full strength is imparted by wine It is a well-known fact that 
intoxicating drink gives to warriors reckless courage and under its 
influence they perform deeds of valour The warrior-god Indra of 
Vedic times is described as fighting with Vrtra after freely partaking 
the exhilarating-^oj^o^ Even in modern times soldiers are fortified 
with rum before an attack is launched. Though the splitting up of 
the expression into and looks unnatural, this explanation 

IS to be preferred, because it is conducive to ) the final purpose 

VIZ protection j for which strong arms are necessary, ( ^ ) 

3 T^r^ 33 [ to which langour or lassitude or 

weakness is imparted by wine. Wine also produces langour in the 
case of many people But this explanation cannot be accepted, as it is not 
only not conducive, but actually opposed to the final purpose viz* 

protection Eor, weak arms are not expected to give protection to 
any one ^ ^ ^ I ^ qnrr Hsrr 

\ tr which had 

offered wine to a woman viz his beloved. This explanation has also 

to be rejected, because though Balarama is known for his addiction to 
wine, he is nofc famous for his enjoyment of that drink in company 
with his beloved. Note that is masculine, not neuter ( ^ 

* )» Technically it means the wine which is prepared from 

^nn-boiled juice of sugar-cane Note « t 

^7^ n ’ Another view e^bout 3 TT^ is ^ q^iq’- 

1 ^ €i5^^q*rir2rr sq^tfropr srq-- 

filled with the descent or manifestation of beauty* The 
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expression is really equal to q^TTi^f i e. the word 

being superfluous But it has been introduced in order to get a ^ 

reference to the second heroine of the play which ts 

a past passive participle from ^ -f ^ is used as an abstract 

noun in the sense of ewdR or according to ^ w 

^ rrr 3 3 114 ( |ff5rrqTq%% mw \ i OT%n3; i * 

% ( 1 ) qs'ir q^rpfrtr lovely or 

charming like spring Spring is charming with its wealth 
of flowers Balarama’s arms were lovely with the orna- 
ments he had put on This is the point of the simile ( 2 ) 

cfs^r* This would mean the arms were lovely in spring Here we 

have to suppose that Balarama had specially decorated his arms 
in spring and that, therefore, they looked charming in that season. 

( 3 ) q^FrT ^ fq I 3Tq rfl^ ( musical beat of time ) 

\ "gm stR* €'f#r sri^pg; l This third explanation is 

much too far-fetched is an ad 3 ective derived from 

to love or to long for, by the addition of the Krt termination o 
according to ^ ^ qT 3 2 167 ( I f 

I !3Tr%?T^i^ f%qFrr?Tcq \ 3T3=r^ ^rrr?rfe^ \ i fi^ i ^ i f%- 
#i.) Note ^ Tr?g% i ’5i=rr^ 

qiWsR ir Balarama, also known as Bala, Baladeva 
and Balabhadra, was the elder brother of Klrsna, being the seventh 
son of Vasudevaand Devaki He was, however, transferred to the 
womb of Rohini to save him from falling a prey to the wrath of 
Kamsa* Hence, his name Bauhineya As the various forms of his 
name show, he was known for physical strength ( ) Two more 

of his characteristics, referred to in this stanza, are his fair com- 
plexion and his addiction to wme He was proficient in the use of the 
mace, though his proper weapons were the pestle and the ploughshare* 
Compare his names g^^T, fc€f, > #cqTTR etc He is usually 

regarded as an incarnation of the serpent Sesa and sometimes as the 
eighth incarnation of Visnu His dress was blue-coloured For 
some of his characteristics read ^ qgR 3T^'rg 

I ^ ^ ^ i B — 

This refers to the audience In such Nandi stanzas the audience is 
usually referred to in the plural by such forms as ^ , though the 
singular is not quite uncommon. Bead ‘ 

m ^ u ’ i 2, ^ 

gfNT<?c# ^ qrsgFjFWq^’^FT l ^ 

L 2, Opt pf the 13 plays of Bhasa seven viz IJT- 
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and sn^RrT nse the form ^ ^ two viz 
3 cqT?fcng^^ and nse singular forms ( c^rra; and % )y three 

VIZ and do not have any word to 

signify the audience^ the verb qfi having been used without an 
object and one viz has no Nandi stanza at all The singular 

rqpg;^ is sometimes regarded as referring to the President or Chief 
of the audience on i* 25). In the 

case of Bhasa some think that and of two of his Nandi 

stanzas refer to his patron king^ who perhaps was present at the 
first performance of these plays The same patron, these 
scholars believe, is referred to in the Bharatavakya— stanzas of 
BhiiSa Both these explanations are incorrect The usual practice 
is to bless the audience in the Nandi stanzas In this connection, 
though the plural is common, the singular is also sometimes used. 
The singular, therefore, need not lead us into inventing fanciful 
explanations And the Sutradhara had good reason to bless the 
audience When he found that a large audience had collected to 
witness the performance and knew that not many free passes had 
been issued, he naturally felt grateful towards the spectators an<l 
expressed his gratitude in the form of a blessing contained in the 
Nandi stanzas 

Lt should be noted that this stanza possesses all the characte- 
ristics of a technical Nandi Per the definition of Nandi vide Ap- 
pendix C Thus, it is possessed of a blessing ( sn^ ), contains glori-- 
fication ( ) of Balarama, mentions the moon ( =^F^^rrf?!TT%rrr ) 
and has eight words ( ) A further peculiarity of the Nandi 

IS that it should be suggestive of the plot of the play ( ) 

In this stanza the words have been so arranged as to bring prominently 
to our notice the proper names q'^q'ffr and The 

stanza thus suggests that the plot deals principally with these four 
characters Now we realise that the somewhat awkward form of the 
four compounds that qualify 55 :^ is due to the poet's desire to weave 
m them the names of these characters Bhasa has used a similar 
device in three more of his plays viz. rrf^r and q'^rr^ 

Another way of bringing out the suggestive nature of the stanza 
is to interpret it somewhat as follows I 

i g-srqR^ f^srtrrr 

) i \ w i 

iRIRf f?5sisq- 3Tsq[^ <KT[sr?qx. fdfq- (foT-i) i? ja. from. 
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to go or rise ) |l% \ ^^r^rf^FTT 

sprf^pfr \ 3T^ ST^ gBT^q- ( rf?^ ^cft I TMs 

explanation is too artificial to haTe been intended by the poet 

This stanza constitutes what is technically known as q’^n^r ==?T^r;, 
which IS thus defined \ ^cry W 

ffT^Cr TSTR*^ ^ HT n ^ From another point of view 

this Nandi is known as because there is in it the mention of the 

moon. Note-* ^^?y m qnyqf qi 

1 5;ff55T g ii ^ Lastly^ this 

stanza is an example of a figure called §;5ry? defined as * 

q^- I ’ ( 139 )j because it suggests the matter to be 

suggested by means of words which refer to the topic in hand. 

1 1 1 — 3Tmq3Tr^( % \^Wi^ rry^ ) the worthy and the honour- 

■able or respectable This refers to the people in the audience srr^ 
is thus defined ^ g-qT * -15^1 f 

It ^ t ^ qr IH 

Both 3qw and fiir^ are titles of respect They may either 
be translated separately as above^ or may be regarded as 
intensifying the sense and rendered by " the most worthy or honour- 
able ^ 3^Tq IS usually prefixed e g swqitjyqRy ; 3?i^iyay5'TB'- etc j^sy is 
generally suffixed e g etc. and is always used in 

the plural Jagaddhara in his commentary on the Malatimadhava 
paraphrases it by ^ qs-Frtqifq ^ %y[ty3ynq ( f%^ ) 

respectfully inform, beg to submit erq shows surprise. The Sutra- 
dhara IS busy ( oqq ) in makin g his submission He does not expect 
to be disturbed When, therefore, something like a sound is heard, 
he IS naturally surprised fq — The force of fq is that the Sutra, 

dhara is not at first sure what the sound exactly is He then hears it 
a little more attentively and comes to know who it is that is speaking 
1 1 3 — %qiq in or behind the curti^in ^y^'q is a word of doubtful 
etymology cqi^cqy^qi deriv es it from ^ n the eye, or fq m the leader, 
and qqfq qqgqy q^qi 3 ;|^ ) It means ( 1 ) the curtain* ( 2 ) 

the tiring or dressing-room for actors ( ' ^^y^q^g^Tq 
(S^ypie toilet or decoration (^%qw 5 cqy;^yqq[q 
■a^^q ) and ( 4 ) the actor^s costume which makes him look hke 
Sutradhara, Xaligandharayana etc ^ qq 

) The variant qq^q- is also found Note « sqqTeqq^q 
xrrqqsjf ’ %qqvqr. The device of making a character speak 

from behind the .Curtain (qqiq) pis resorted to^for_ two purree 
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'Fxibt^ when the atteiance ol a character, whose entrance on the 
stage IS not necessary, is to be made known to the characters on the 
stage, the former is made to speak from behind the curtain Secondly,, 
when a character is represented as speaking wNile approaching the 
stage, but before actually arriving thereon, such speech is also 
In the present case the words ^ 3'r^rr ^ are uttered by the two 

soldiers, as they are approaching the stage When they were at 
a distance, the Sutradhara was not sure what was being said or by 
whom So he said " ^ ’ But when the soldiers come 

near the stage, their words become distinct and the Sutradhara clearly 
perceives what they were all about 

Stanza 2 Construe — ^ 

\ ( ) 

The stanza embodies what the Sutradhara understands to be 
the meaning of the words uttered by the two soldiers The two 
soldiers formed part of the guard which accompanied Princess 
Padmavati of Magadha to that penance— grove They were clearing 
people away from the road in order to make way for the princess. 
The stanza incidentally tells us that the scene of the first Act is laid 
in a penance— grove in Magadha becomes 

U3=T at the end of a Tatpurusa compound, according to ^ ^ 

qr 6 4 91 ( q?r35=?n^?T?a^rf=f i qwrsr i i 1 1% )- 

corresponds roughly to the southern part of the modern province 
of Bihar Its capital was Bajagrha, which has been identified with 
the modern B;a 3 gir in the district of Gaya Bajagrha was founded 
by King Bimbisara, who abandoned an older capital called Girivxaja 
It was fortified by King A 3 atasatru, son and successor of Bimbisara, 
who was afraid of an invasion from King Pradyota of Avantx. 
Bajagrha continued to be the capital of Magadha during the reign of 
A 3 atasatru^s son and successor Barsaka. But it was abandoned by 
Darsaka^s son Udayin, also called Udayasva, who founded 
PEtaliputra ( identified by some with the modern Patna ) as the 
capital on the confluence of the Ganges and the Sona The 
Magadha king of our play was Darsaka Padmavati, referred 
to as in the present stanza, was his sister She was on a visit to 
the penance— grove, as we shall see later on. p P p> from 

to love, feel aflection for, or be devoted or loyal to This 
ad 3 ective is significant Because the servants were devoted, therefore,, 
they were sent as an escort to the princess Urp rTtfr^FFIrf iTrr 

1x9 sncjh egression# h^ the sense of ^ belonging to Compare ^ q r q iifE f 
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i’ ^ iFOTf^^fr%=Tr 

^^TRiR’^lqrr r%cT h p p p ^rom ^r, 

to be bold or impudent, used adverbiallj in the sense of ^ sternly, 
rudely ^ Tiie reading ( back ) does not bring out the idea of 
rudeness^ wbicb is prominent in the stanza The Sutradhara seems 
to resent not only the but also the ^ manner in which it 

was being made Hence is preferable ( 3rd sing pass of 

causal from ^ to move away ) 1 & turned or driven away. 

r%^?FfT ppp. from 4- to go out Supply 

IS really a stage-direction for the Sutradhara,. 
equal to He is to quit the stage after reciting the second 

stanza, i, 2, 1 — ^qr^r or Prologue is the same as or 

For its definition vide Appendix^ 0 The Prologue usually consists 
of a dialogue between the Sutradhara and his wife ( ) or assistant 

( ) on some personal or topical matter, which ultimately 

suggests and introduces the play. Out of the thirteen plays of 
Bhasa seven viz ^ss[m, Rc*iFrcZfr^i3rT, 

cj>of:qjT and have similar Prologues, wherein only the Sutradhara 

figures and the device of introducing the play is the same as we have here* 
The Prologues of four viz irf^wtR-'OTR^jr? and 

consist of CO dialogue between the Sutradhara and Jbis wife and those 
of the remaining two viz and 35^41" are marked by a dialogue 

betw’cen the Sutradhara and his assistant. 

Out of the three names viz and by which 

the Prologue is known, ^xrrq^T is the oldest We have seen before 
that, according to an ancient rule, at the end of the Purvaranga^ 
which includes the technical Nandi^^ the Sutradhara quits the stage 
along with his followers and another character, known as 
enters to take his place It is this who really figures in the 

Prologue. It is, therefore, natural that the Prologue should be known 
as Though Bhasa does not mention f^rrcrsp*, he retains the 

ancient name for the Prologue in all his dramas except one viz* 

sjaupTTT, where the Prologue is called This is regarded as an 

indication of the antiquity of Bhasa’s plays 

We have remarked above that sRfTl^T ^nd all mean the 

same thing. The however, considers and m 

two varieties of STrgw, hhe difference between the two lying in the 
fact that while S3RrfR?Tr is not quite so elaborate, is But when 

the distinguishes between the provinces of these varieties 
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of tlie Prologue according to the sentiments depicted in the plays, 
it seems to regard all three as different For quotations from this 
work Tide Appendix C It must be noted that the definition of 
as given hj the is not applicable to the Prologaes 

of Bhasa 

THE MAIN SCENE 

I 2 2 — — At the commencement of an Act a stage— direct- 
ion of this kind viz by means of a gerund is unusual The proper 
stage-direction would have been ^ ^ nl'f ^ When a character 

enters during the course of an Act, is often used But 

at the beginning of an Act the use of a finite verb is the rule, 
iqtf soldiers, from to receive wages Distinguish this word 

from , which means a learned Brahmana Note that the Sutradhara 
in stanza 2 above speaks of many servants ( ) clearing people off 
But now we see that only two soldiers enter This seems to contradict 
the Sutradhara’s words in i 2 The truth probably was that when 
the Sutradhara heard the words ^ etc, ^ he thought that there 

were many servants who were turning people away As a matter of 
fact there were only two i 2 4— rfcT = Though it is 

possible to explain rirf in this manner here, it often occurs without 
any special sense in such stage-directions Thus, rfrT , occurring 
in the stage-direction at the commencement of an Act, has no 
special significance It has 3 ust the significance of viz 

to mark the commencement of the Act is a peculiar 

compound belonging to the class It is dissolved as 

fcf ^ ( where stands metaphorically for 

means ^ whose dress is like T that of | a wanderi ng ascetic ^ Another 
way of dissolving this compound is fi " qfRqrs d ' q^ q' \ 

^ and not The 

elimination of the first qq is obtained by means of the Vartika 
" ^ on ‘ ^ qT. 2. 2 24. This 

■Vartika is not found in the The Mahabhasya com- 
ments on it as follows ^ 

q-RqT^3=r^ ( qK ^r#rr , 3T#f ) means a 

wandering ascetic, one who having renounced the world has entered 
iihe order of The rules of their order prevent these ascetics 

from remaining in one place for long. They have, therefore, to 
wander about ( epK ) from place to place or freedom from attach- 

ment or passion was a promxi 3 .ent characteristic of these ascetics. If 
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tliey were to remain in one place for long, they would probably come 
to entertain some kind of attachment to that place or to the people 
thereof. Hence the rule preventing them from staying in one place 
for long. The word is also explamed as 

^F3Tf% q*fe[r^5T^ was Chief Minister 

of li’g'zpTy King of the Vatsa country His father was ^ir^^qnc, who had 
served Udayana^s father m the same capacity. j^ip^RCTOT 

was thus occupying his present position by hereditary right 

3T^%Tr^cn^ mmr 3tr1%^ m a jgmnaS 

born in or be lon^ng to Avanti err^ Prp^ - Wi 3T#f 3Tr^f%^P^* 

cPTOfll "it would appear that ladies of Avanti dressed in a particular 
fashion As soon as V^savadatta appeared on the stage in that 
particular dress, people knew that she was a lady from Avanti.^ 
Even now a Maharastra lady can be distinguished from her G-ajarati 
or Bengali sister owing to the peculiar manner in which she wears 
her sari The country of Avanti corresponds to the western part of 
modern Malva Its capital was Ujjayim, otherwise known as Visala, 
which was situated on the Sipra was Princess of Avanti^ 

daughter of Pradyota, otherwise known as Mahasena or Canda 
MaLasena, King of U 33 ayini. Her mother was Angaravati, daughter 
of a demon called Angaraka Mahasena and Angaravati first obtain- 
ed two sons, Gopalaka and Palaka, at whose birth Mahasena 
celebrated a festival in honour of Indra Pleased with this Indra 
gave a boon to Mahasena that he would get a matchless daughter ^ 
Thus, as the princess was born as a result of Indians favour, she wast 
named Vasavadatta Note W I 73 qKoftfr- 

■=i'h«w ^ ?rr i 5=rr% ^ n 74 afpitss#! 

1 =^1 U 75 rTff^ ^[ql^ 

i ^qc^i^wict g< T i{q^ u 76 It 

H«iT ^ I sTTKTr srrar^Ttt ht ?rH*rmg;^irar?r ii 79 ’ ^p*iren?- 

r^rTTR 11 . 3. Vasavadatta^s father Pradyota was a historical figure, a 
contemporary of the Buddha ( 660 B C. to 482 B C. ) All accounts 
speak of him as a very powerful monarch. It was through fear ol 
ins invasion that King Ajatasatru of Magadha fortified his capital 
Bajag^ha. He was called Mahasena, because of the vast size of Ms* 
army ( Vide Text ii o 35 ), According to the Kathasaritsagara, 
Mahasena practised terrible penance for propitiating the goddess 
Oandika with a view to obtain an invincible swOrd and a suitable 
wife. In the course of Ms penance he remained without food 
for long and performed a sacrifice with pieces of flesh cut from Ms- 

13 
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Jjodx As tie performeff tins terrible deed, the goddess decreed 
that lie \\onlcI Lc known as Candamahasena and granted him his 
two desires Head ^ \ ^ ^ 

^ ^ H 35 ^ I rT^rifFTB'" 

rarii'Ki 3‘r#r4r-*T ^ i rfrr 

FI sffrni^fcr d rrffBt^ 5^ i 

11 38 =^F^I^rfr ^TTH I 

^RiW'^1% I! ^rfr^ ^tr# =^rr^rfFE?^^T i s^cTJsaro^^Rrfm'if 

^?wmm B* u -^0 ’ li 3 

1 2 4 — fFlf? = 3Trw^d?m 3Tf? The propriety of is this The 
turning away of people in order to make way for royal personages can 
be understood in a city Hut in a quiet penance-grove it is not only 
unexpected^ bat also unjustified For, the peaceful heimits, leading 
innocent lives, do not deserve to be disturbed Hoyal personage^, 
visiting such places, must adopt a more modest attitude ( ^ i^Rirf^^TT 
rr?i5pT[l^ 5wq ' i 15 5 ) and j)^®vent distress being 

caused to the holy people of the penance-grove As this was not be- 
ing done, ITaugandharayana is surprised and indignant arR shows 
the incongruity between and The two ordinarily do not 

go together fc^ IP^ is to be construed with the stanza 

following 

Stanza 3 Oonstbue — [ srr^ ] TOd , 

g^5??T; 3q[Tdi%^, [ Wd ] ^Scqrr^ i ^ , =^: 

:trp^ iqi^rf , fwiTT s^nT^T ETpfrsFfrfd \ ( ^r^r?^r- 

In righteous indignation Xaugandha^^ayana asks why and by 
whom IS distress being caused to the peaceful innocent inhabitants of 
the penance-grove Accustomed as he was to the hustle and bustle 
of a busy city, the quiet atmosphere of the penance-grove very much 
Impressed Yaugandharayna and be thought that it was nothing short 
of rudeness to clear people away in that manner there serene, 

grave^ sober This and the other adjectives which qualify u=r^ 2 T are 
intended to bring out the contrast between the life of people in a 
penance-grove and that of men in a city While 3TT^dr%d are 
d^riTdlI%d are and %^Fsq^rqqT. 37i «n^T% 

3#fd 3TTW, d C T%ftdTdcS=K^ ) d^^T 

^ ) — This adjective is really superfiuous Its sense is 

already expressed by 3Tr^=TOnRd^d, which means F%rr^rd 
1^51% dW* It is possible to construe wdt wit h^gr^ who 



w£^:e satisfied w itb^o re3t_ j^ Even tlien =srgTT serves no 

purpose For^ q^% ’ gives the sense required qq qq q?%’ 

growing in a forest srrqig; artR’ 3T#T, 3# qi, 

primarily means the bark of a tree , th en a garment prepared from , 
such a bark Bark-garments were used by ascetics in ancient India, 
jTg:rqrr^% (Ord sing pass of which is cai^sal from ^33[4“ Jc^-f 

) 15 made to happen , is caused or produced (.P P F from 

Tq;-r l%% l%2gTq — % ) proud, i ns^Ieh t^ arrogant (p p, p from 

erq - ^ to go away ) =q 3T^T a man who has gone away from, 

1 e c^oes not possess, modes ty ^^S3M3. what is known as a 

i e a compound which requires ( ) some other word to 

make its meaning complete The sense of is not complete 

m itself , because the word creates in us the expectancy ( ) ns'Tb 

where the man has gone away from This expectancy is satisfied by the 
word As the expectancy created by 3^^ is easily fuMlled by 

compound is not regarded as objectionable ( 

) Then again, as the word is construed with 

only a part viz afqrf of the compound 3Tq?T^q , the expression 

IS said to involve Altogether %h e, expressi on is 

clumsy It should have been either f^qqiqrT ( fqqqr^ i q^iflrTrSW ) 
or Another way to explain the expression is T%TqT^ 

3 fq?Tr gcqr qyq This would mean that ITaugaudharayana wanted 

to know who was the master, whose servants were thus behaving 
rudely towards the people in the hermitage This explanation is not 
acceptable, because it is not natural When we see a soldier or a 
policeman behaving rudely, the natural curiosity that arises in us 
is, ^ Who IS this rude fellow ? ^ We do not stop to consider that the 
soldier or policeman must be acting in that manner at the command 
o± ins officer and then wonder who that officer could be r%Tq[OT?T gW 
thus refers to lihe two soldiers The singular can be accounted for 
by saying that as both of them were simultaneously uttering ^ 
etc / Yaugandharayana regards them as one Or the singular may 
be a collective one ( ) Then again, m #f 5 q 3 g[ sho ws 

that some one, who is near enough viz the soldiers, is intended, 
rather than their master, who, being not present, could not be refer- 
red to by — ^This refers to the brief little authority with 

which the soldiers were clothed If the query were regarded as refer- 
ring to the master, would mean fiok }.^pms^e ^ty That or 

prosperity is fickle is an idea common enough in Sanskrit literature. 
Compare ^ I Tf WH ff 
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il ’ il> P P ^ 

made arrogant. !%rT^(i' P P- from i% + ^ *1^1^-%, {%HfW )• 

quiet, peaceiul -anaa Lbv the command to clear away, contained in 
the -words ' etc ’ What Yangandharayana means is that 

commands are perhaps necessary in a to-wn or village, where people 
are likely to act improperly and have consequently to be controlled. 
But in a penance-grove commands are surely out of place For, here 
there is no likelihood of improper conduct on the part of any one If, 
therefore, any one were to issue a command here, he would certainly 
be turning the penance —grove into a village If Yaugandharayana’s 
query were to refer to the master, snfr^n would mean the command 
1 sailed by that master to bis soldiers to clear -peonle awav This 
meaning would, however, be much too far-fetched — This 

13 technica lly kn own as a form and is explained as ? HTiT amm | 

^sriiT r 1 A form is obtained when a certain 

thing, whi^h is not so me~other thing, is metaphorically loo ked upon 

as having become^th aro ther thing, according to ‘ 

i%5r ’ TT 5 4 eo and ( ‘ qifrTsqtt, ' ( rwraTUrTr 

Hirgqrqr r%kR5TSfIcJl [ ‘ ITW^t ^T^qT fr^T ’ c515T^- 

1 I fuiT rf 

I n%iirrr tti'^ r% ) 

This technical use of is best illustrated by Kalidasa’s ‘ 3=rs 

I ’ ’■'1#^ 11- 36, where we know that 
the tree, though not really a son of Siva, is accepted by Siva as such. 
Hence is there appropriately used. In fact, as pointed out by 
Nagesa in his Sekhara, the proper province of is there where we 
have a metaphorical use of the word e g ‘ 

U ' ^5^51 ii. 3 The student should remember this 
point well, as it is not understood by many people But in literature 
■R e often come across examples where is not used in the strict 
sense of This must be put down as poetical licence. 

Compare ' «vd[T«.<rr 

i 7- 2 — S Here as the speed of the chariot had actually 
been slowed down and as there was no such thing as the really 
< not slowed-down ’ speed being looked upon as ‘slowed-down,’ the 
in ip^i^rT does not possess the strict sense The present 

IS of course an example of the correct use of f^. For, the 
penance-grove cannot really be turned into a village It can so be 
turned only metaphorically For a similar idea compare * 

5g:5pnfiti% =q ^ «mrara!T i -yyjRjSii. 

n’ upRHizap a ’ vii 4. 
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i 3 2 — etc — Xaugandharayana^s answer to Vasava- 
datta^s question ^ ^ is, when stated fully, ^ f ^ 

^ ’ This means that he who turns 

away people in a penance-groTe is really turning himself away from, 
piety 1 e IS committing an act of impiety The idea is^ it is really 
impious and sacrilegious to turn people away m a penance-grove. 
The sentence is a good example of a figure of speech, called 
exempliEed in ^ differ W I ^ 

Our sentence thus ultimately comes to mean aT=T^ 

tar^nviT^ V Xaugandharayana does not of course answer Vasa- 
vadatta^s question directly The upper-most idea in his mind is the im- 
piety involved in such clearing away Note that the word 3r^R^TlW as used 
hy Vasavadatta and by Xaugandharayana possesses two dij^erent shades 
•^of meaning and is almost f%s: or paronomastic Vasavadatta^s 
means actual or physical turning away of people, while Xaugandhara- 
yana^s indicates turning away of oneself only metaphorically. 

1 3 4 — ^ ff ^ asavadatta realises that Yaugandharayana 

Jhas missed the exact pome in her query It is not the impiety of the 
act that has prompted her to ask the question She wants to know 
who could this impudent fellow be that dared to turn away a great 
q[ueen like herself As a matter of fact her real intention is not 
even this viz to find out who the arrogant man is. What she really 
wants to do is to bring to the notice of Yaugandharayana the great 
indignity she has to sufier in thus being turned away. The wily 
minister tries to pacify her by pointing out that even divinities, when 
unrecognised ( 3Tr%frT ), are spurned It is, therefore, no wonder that 
Vasavadatta should thus be rudely treated. For, she is now in disguise 
and nobody can recognise her Note the implied compliment that 
Vasavadatta is a divinity, which Yaugandharayana pays to her im 
his general statement ^ loses 

its final according to the maxim. * ^ i 

^ tTrnfcT^lqfew 5^3^ U ^ quoted in the Pfrq^fMT on ^ 

^ qt 6 3. 109 The furbher explains the maxim as 

^ 3T?cf \ 3?q^iFr-rroq , \ W . 

\ \ ^n??Td?T?r^-?T ^ « 

\ , wr 1 ^ 

I ^ i 3 5 — %rd — IS the Same as or 

»a god. Though dictionaries give it as both masculine and neuter, 
it is generally used as neute r. ( 3 rd plu. pass of aqf 4- ^ ) 

;^u 5 hed off, spurned, i. 3 7 — ^rf-qr qK«n=r qrft^q- — Vasavadatta was not 
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satisfied v^ith the eomplinieiitary remark of Xaugandharayana and 
eontinned the same topic Already she was suffering from physi- 
cal exhaustion o r fatigue ( ) on account of her journey 

from Ijavaiiaka to the penance-grove. Then came this humilia- 
tion ( q-R^-T ) of being turned away To her the humiliaSonTauT* 
"^■S'^Tg^ooier^pam ( ) than the fatigue i 3 8 — 

irom" to abandon ) ( ^4- 

iKrrw ) Tuo participles, expressive of consecutive actions connected 
with the same individual, either as their subject or object; form a 
Karmadharaya compound and the participle expressive of the previous 
action IS placed first; according to ^ HRRh 

’ qr 2 1 49 ( FTT?T ^IrTT^r&g ) =1^^ 

When Vasavadatta complained that 
the humiliation of being turned away caused her greater 
pain than physical fatigue, Yaugandharayana found no effective 
way of consoling her He, therefore, tries to direct her atten- 
tion to something else | It is customary for royal personages 
to have servants going before them and clearing people away 
Yalg y^datta herself as Queen had enjoyed ( ) this privileg e 
befor£ But^ now she has voluntarily ^renounced ( ^arr'ifTrr ) it by 
agreeing to help Yaugandhargyana m his scheme^lTYggainin g the 
lost kingdom of her husband and by accepting the disguise of an 
ordinary woman from Avanti She must; therefore, quietly put up 
with whatever inconveniences would result from her commendable 
self-sacrifice in the interest of her lord The humiliation after all 
is merely a part of the game which she has agreed to play Such is 
the idea of this somewhat cryptic sentence ^ ^ f%?rfr 

What Yaugandharayana means is 
this As part of the sacrifice which Yasavadatta has made for her 
lord, she has renounced the privileges that belonged to her 
exalted position But in tins matter she should not grow uneasy 
( I%^rTr H ). For, the present state of affairs would not last long 
and Yasavadstta would regain her former position when her husband 
would win victory 

Stanza 4 OoKSTEtr:E — ^^T 3Tf4 3Tiwti3[ \ 

[ csr ] \ m 

This stanza explains more explicitly what Yaugandharayana has 
already said in ^ ^ Formerly, when Yasavadatta moved 

about, she used to be heralded by servants who cleared people away 
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from tlie road that she wa^ to take And this manner of movement 
Vasavadatta had approved of That at present she has to move like 
an ordinary womans v^ho is turned away by the heralds of some other 
royal personage, is only a passing phase in her caieer With the 
victory of her lord ^he would once more move about with ser- 
vants going bifore her All this need cause her no ansciety, 
for ups and downs of fortune are the common order of the 
^world rrr[J3[^== the game as r%^ * 

f^^TT — The propriety of erfr is this Even Va&avadatta had 
formerly approved of the of which she now complains and 

w’liich she regards as a humiliation So after all is not such 

a bad thing intrinsically It is more or less apart of formal procedure 
adopted on the occasion of the movements of royal personages 
People, who are turned away in this procedure, should by no means 
regard this as a humiliation srfr conveys a gentle suggestion that 
Vasavadatta should not grudge to others what she herself had en^joyed 
and approved of in former days ^ time in our life we dnd 

fault with others for things which we approve of in our own case 
Afj this time a suggestion from some one interested in our wel- 
fare pointing out to us the contradiction in our action and 
thought 13 quite welcome, as it makcb us view things in the 
proper perspective As a trusted minibter of Udayana,, 
Xaugandharayana had every right to make such a suggestion to 
Vasavadatta, especially when he found that she was smarting too 
much under what she regarded as a humiliation It is wrong to 
suppose that erfr conveys taunt or censure and^ therefore, this esiplana 
tion is objectionable p p sqw + ) l^ed^ approved 

of ( used adverbially ) in a praiseworthy or commeadablo 

manncr^xhis refers to Such going Yaugandha- 

rayana calls praiseworthy on purpose He wrants to tell Vasava- 
datta that there is nothing wrong in royal personages moving 
in this manner ^On the contrary such a procedure is commendable^^ 
j beca use it helps to keep the dignity of the person moving and puts 
him or~ her out of the rang© of mischief or danger Even in 
^m<^€rn days we know that when Kings or Governors oi 
Dictators move, such clearing away is effected and sometimes 
traffic is completely held up It is true that the people who are 
cleared away do not like it But a Born aristocrat like XaugandharE- 
yana is not likely fo appreciate the ordinary man^s point view and as 
a responsible minister he naturally regards such going as best and 
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lienee praiseworthy can also be explained as 

Tins means that the present hnmfole 
position winch Vasavadatta has chosen to occupy would not last long 
and that with the victory of her lord she would regain her former 
eminent position with all the honours and privileges attached to it 
sqrr ^ ^ ( from sfe f qtS to go 3rr^i% 

33 ^ 3 TT. — ^ ) the spoke of a wheel The second half 

of the stanza contains a general proposition Just as the 
the spokes of a wheel go up and come down in the course of the 
revolutions of the wheel, even so the fortunes of people in the world 
go up and come down. The spoke of Vasavadatta's fortune xs at 
present m the lowest position But that does not mean xt xs going 
to stay there permanently It is sure to go up in a short time like 
the spoke of a wheel This idea is common in Sanskrit literature, 
CJompare ‘ ^ ^ 

106, ^ i 

^ ^ 11 43, * 

1 wJRTTOrT w i ^ ^ ^ ^ I’^s , 

^ \ ^1% g ^(1% ^ ^ n 21 

^ i%^r II 23 

^ ^ JT^oT ^ \ q-qr^TcT 

^ n 31 ’ qfWRrr 3? 26 Also read <The wheel of JLife 

IS ever on the ground, While one side^s up, the other's on the ground' 
Plutarch The figure of speech in the stanza is which occur® 

when a particular statement supports a general or a general a parti- 
cular Here, the particular statement in the fi.rst half of the stanza 
is corroborated by the general proposition in the second Note ^ 
m i?%tr m rT3%r \ w n 

S3« There is also ox siimle in 5:ffnTq?gr^r%?1' ^ 

i, 4 2 — and qrsg'sjft all mean the Chamberlain 
03 ^ Eqng 's household oj9B.cer The words are derived from 
•or a long**" "ToSe whicn the Chamberlain wore as a 
badg^ of his office Brihmana by caste, he is generally represented 
as grown old in the king'^s service of guarding the harem and is 
described as complaining about his old age and infiirmities See 
V 1, lii i- l, l? ni i 

Por definition vide Appendix:; O Bhasa introduces the m 

Jour more of his dramas viz. qmm and But 

ie is nowbere represented as complaining about his old age and 
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injlrmities Tlie absence of this characteristic as well as the use of 
the form 9 rather than which is more common, are 

indications of the antiquity of Bhasa's plays. i 4 3 — is the 
name of probably the senior of the two soldiers who were clearing 
people away. 

Stanza 5 Construe — qw ^ 

i [ ^ ] \ (if&rHTsrr) 

The Chamberlain has realised the impropriety of in a 

penance-grove He, therefore, stops it and ofers in this stanza two 
reasons for doing so. ( 1 X such would_hting the king 

into disrepute or censure ( STq^ ^qu'fRcrrqq'qTq-iqrzrq . froin 

3Tq- + q^ qrffW to revile, censure ^ 3Tq-trr?^qi%l%q^r^p^Tf^ t 

^TfSr ^ SUIT ) For, people would believe that 
this impropriety was being perpetrated at the command of the 
king and would lay the blame of it at his door Note 
that the first line of the stanza suggests that the soldiers had 
received no instructions to clear people away In doing this 
they were acting on their own This is what sometimes happens in. 
the world. Servants in their enthusiasm to show their efficiency 
often do things which their masters would not sanction And the 
irony of fhe Sliiation is that the masters are not aware of the fact 
that such things are being done with their implied authority 
may also mean With this inter- 

pretation the idea would be If the soldiers were to continue the 
they would displease the king and would make themselves 
liable to be reprimanded by him (2) Secondly, it is not fair to 
subject the dwellers of the penance— grove to the harshness of being 
turned away Forest— dwellers are men of mettle and cannot 
brook the humiliations to which citizens are subject That is why 
they take up their residence in a forest This being so, it is highly 
unjust that the humiliation of being turned away should be inflicted 
on them in their forest-residence It must be remarked that the 
Chamberlain^s idea^^ to ^why hermits reside in a forest and not 
.^JaTciFyTi iar from correct It is not for escaping from the humi- 
liations of the city that th^ hermits reside in a forest They do so 
Sot practising penance with a view to obtain spiritual development 
leading to moksa or final release But the Chamberlain is incapable 
of understanding this high spiritual purpose which is an 

ladjective, is used in the sense of the abstract noun or harsh- 
ness This is known ^ (pot from + 

14 
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shonld be emplojed or practised 3T!%T %) 

life those v^h .0 possess a mind, then those possessing a praiseworthy 
mind febat brooks no insult^ men of spirit or mettle is a 

clumsy crpression for sfk TOpfT The stanza is an instance of a figure of 
speech called 'w^hich is defined as \ ^ 

^ Here the second half of the stanza contains a reason 

for the statement made in the second line 

1. 5 2 — here expresses joy ^ q'R2rR5^l%r^?r 

STRf Yaugandharayana is glad that the Chamberlain has stopped 
the ^cBRcrrr He is also glad to meet him who looks so intelligent 
intelhgence or understanding look cff% Child 

Yaugandharayana adopts this form of address towards Vasavadatta 
because in the guise of an Avantika she is supposed to be his younger 
sister 1 5 5^ — T^WdT By putting y%3g; in 
a compound with ^ Bhasa has made the expression clumsy 
and committed a poetical defect called 5 7 — 

possessed of qualities, excellent. -- Yaugandhar ay an a likes to 
he addressed (aiiCJJiqr. ) as an ascetic, but as he is not accustomed 
to ( 3qiqR=qq- absence of familiarity ) this form of address, he does not 
feel quite at ease, when so referred to. i 5. 8 — ^ does not 

c mbrace or chng to, is not conformable or acceptable to 
IS a transitive root and belongs to the Parasmaipada Its use here as 
an intransitive root and in the Stmanepada is grammatically 
objectionable There are two ways of defending this form ( 1 ) The 
intransitive use is due to the object not being intended to be'*^s^ted 
( ) Note ici; \ 

l%qr ’ quoted in on qi 7 17 Tie Atmanepada is 

according to the Candra school of grammarians, which holds that all 
roots can take either Pada. Note ^ q^ I ^ 

^ SgHjT. ( 2 passive from f^q;^and is an example of a 

or ^reflexive passive construction, which is used to 
indicate the ease with which an action takes place. Thus, aqr^iq 
or active construction ) , jqq^T sqj^q 
no or passive ) 5 3Ti^]q?T ST® or impersonal ) and 

l%s3q% ( q-o ) Familiar examples of these constructions are 

X q=sq^ ( mAm X ) 

and 3^rq=r q-^% ( ) Bead ‘ 

^rTT ^lc3; I 

l W]^^ 1 ^ ^ i O 9 — qqj — As the Chamberlai 
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says tins, lie points to that wing of the stage from which „ Padmavati 
was to enter The characters on the stage look in that direction and 
see the princess coming The following speeches of XangandharayaBa 
and Vasavadatta are uttered as they see Padmavati approaching. 
This IS once more shown by Yaugandharayana^s ^ ^ Padmavati 

actually enters after the speech of Vasavadatta 

whose name is uttered by the respectable Most interpreters have 
tripped over this expression It is nothing but an old form of 
or which means one whose name is well or 

auspiciously taken Compare ^ ^ irT^TT^ fir ^ 

and are all 

respectful forms of address, adopted towards those whom we 
hold in great reverence The underlying idea is that if their 

name is uttered by us, we shall attain some religious merit, 
IS the most respectful of these forms It means that 
the person to whom it is applied is so great and holy that not only 
ordinary people, but ev€n elders or respectable people, utter his name 
for acquiring merit It is not unnatural that the Chamberlain 
should refer to his master in this highly comphmentary way. 
The lays down that a venerable person should be 

addressed as ^:^|rTn%r by his pupils and others Note ^ 

n VI 152 ( name ) is the same as The 

affix'^ IS added to and without any change of mean* 

ing ( ^1^), according to the Vartika ^ 1^^ — 

— King Darsaka belonged to the Sisunaga dynasty and 
was the son and successor of A3atasatru He ruled m Kajagrha as 
King of Magadha from ci?ca 475 B C to 450 B C According to 
Buddhist and Jam tradition Udayin was the son and successor oi 
Ajatasatru But the Puranas speak of him as the son and successor 
of Darsaka qpRi — According to the Kathasaritsagara Padma- 
vati was the daughter of the King o f Magadha, named 
^radyota Bead ^ q'Rq’^^^r ^ If 

q^i^^rq- u 19 cTci^cTW ^ 

20 ^ lu 1 1 5 11 — appears 
that the wife of Ajatasatru and the mother of^Darsaka and ]?admavati 
IhadTr^red into the forest after the death of her liusband Prom tins 
weTSarnTthat days women7 even withotit their husband, 

could enter 'the vanaprasthaSrama and go into the forest to pass their 
last days in a hermitage Padmavati was now on a visit to her 
mother and wanted to stay in the hermitage on the day on which tha 
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action in tins Act opens i 6 12 — xb p p p from sTM + sr-l-f 
to intend or desire 
Stanza 6 CojsrsrauE — [ 

[ sRici #T3g^ I ?£i4f?^ ?r ff 

j qn=R3; [ 3Ti%! ] * ( ) 

The Chamberlain thinks that ITaugandharajana and Vasavadatta 
are hermits who are out to fetch from the forest articles such as holy 
water, fuel, flowers and Darbha blades that are required for the 
practice of penance and who are disturbed in their activities by the 
of the soldiers He, therefore, asks them to proceed with 
their work exactly as they like ( 3%ri^ ) and assures them that no 
further disturbance to their activities would be caused. For, the 
princess is pious and does mot desire that the hermits should in any 
way be molested in their pious pursuits In fact such consideration 
for ascetics is hereditary in her family ;3^ri^ 

Note ^ pffiif ^ 

at your will, freely, without any restraint, 
being perfectly at ease ^ ^?5Ttfar 

mn. ^ 3TJK ^ Ir^gives us instead of according 

to the Vartika ^ ^ ^ I \ \ f% )- 

?Tqr^i qr cT^i^lg^iches of penance i e materials 

required for the practice of penance rpyj'^sRiH is in apposition to all 
the accusatives in the first line The reading ( rPT 

^ RTO;, I ) would mean ^ for the ascetics ^ You may 

freely fetch those materials from the forest for the ascetics 
■qiy ^ These two forms are obtained 

n.ccording to the Vartika ^ q-y i^Rqr ^ I y^TOl*. ). ^Ffc^ = 

^opyiy^not wishing any harm to the piety of the ascetics. 

i 6 2 — is derived from eyr + i% 5T^ f^iSTfR to foretell or 
predict and xs thus explained : X ;^cdiction ) i 

3yf|fy?f sror sri^f^yqs one who makes his living by foretelling, an 

astrologer, a soothsayer. The affix fqp is added in the sense of 
* to make one^s living by % according to ^ ^ 

• qy. 4 4, 12 ( qr(%3T tcflRq? I T% ). 'If f 

Jn order to understand this passage clearly a few facts connected 
with the life of Udayana, Jhe hero,, must be known. After his 
j:omantic marriage with Vasavadatta TJdayana gave himself up com- 
^detely" €o“‘th© enjoyment of pleaauf^S7^1SE?ing the administration of 
tthe kingdom to his minister Yaugandharayana and his general Rtim- 
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anvat. Woman, ^vine and hunting were his only occupations. 

I li ^ 

qgriF^ T%iR5ri3c i %?Trqiff u 4 . 

r%§^ m itof^ i ^ u 4^ 

3 1) In course of time a powerful rival, named Aruniy 
arose and deprived Udayana of almost the whole of his kingdom. 
Udayana was driven to a place called Ijavanaka, which was situated 
near the border between the kingdom of Vasta and that of Magadha. 
Here he continued to pass his days in his favourite pastimes — ^In 
order to regain the lost kingdom of his master Xaugandharayana 
formed the following plan. Soothsayers like Puspakabhadra had 
predicted that Padmavati, Princess of Magadha, would be married 
to Udayana. If this marriage were to take place, it would be possible 
to obtain the help of Darsakaj King of Magadha, to fight with .Aru P.!.. 
and regain the kingdom But a double difficulty seemed to block the 
prospects of this marriage First, Udayana loved Vasavadatta too 
dearly to think of taking another wife Secondly, Uarsaka was sure 
to refuse to give his sister Padmavati in marriage to Udayana as 
long as Vasavadatta was alive In order to remove these difficulties 
a trick was played While Udayana was out on a hunting expedi* 
uon, the village of Lavanaka was set on fire. It was given out that- 
Vasavadatta had perished in the conflagration and that Yaugandha- 
rayana had shared the same fate in a gallant eflort to save her — 
Yaugandharayana, disguised as a wandering ascetic, and Vasavadatta,^ 
dressed as a woman from Avanti, left Uavanaka and entered the 
kingdom of Magadha In a penance-grove they met Padmavati, who 
had gone there on a visit to her mother. Yaugandharayana placed 
Vasavadatta in charge of Padmavati, saying that she was his sister 
whose husband had gone on a journey and that she should remain, 
with Padmavati till the return of her husband. — ^In the meanwhile 
Udayana left Lavanaka in grief and went to Bajagrha to seek the 
help of Uarsaka agaTnst Sruni Here Larsaka oflered him the hand 
of his sister, for the supposed death of Vasavadatta had removed the 
only obstacle in the way of this alliance. Udayana accepted the 
offer with some hesitation. After the marriage the identity off 
Vasavadatta was revealed and all things were explained Arum was 
then duly vanquished Thus, Udayana regained his kingdom and 
obtained an additional wife — ^In the plan which was formed for 
securing the marriage of Udayana with Padmavati, Vasavadatta had 
Joined with Yaugandharayana, Eumanvat and others with com— 
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3 i.endable self-sacrifieo It was her cooperation that made Udayana's 
maruage with Padciavatl possible and eventually secured the help of 

Darsaka agamt; Ariini 

Stanzo 7 CoXhTPuiiE — [ ] iff «T 

Tq-xTl^'^ I 3T^^f IT iTf nf ) 

Xauganc^liarayana is here explaining iiow we come to entertain 
hatred or e'^teem towards people in the world It is all a question of 
how wo think of them Our likes and dislikes proceed from the 
angle of vision from which we look at peojile Ordinarily Padmavati 
would have been an object of indiference to Yaugandharayana But 
now he is looking at her as the future wife of his master This 

creates in him a personal interest for her from ^ 

to think-, to plan, to reflect ^«f^FTW7?Tf?rT[c3;^ — is an awkward 
and unsatisfactory expression and the intended meaning oan Be 
obtained from it with great difficulty Its ordinary sense would be 
^ because I am desirous of^ or hankering after, the wife of my master 
( ?TTI ; dl%?f m 3?f^ 3T5Fr, ' But this 

outrageous sense is certainly not intended The intended sense is 
^ because I am desirous of securing her as the wife of niy master ^ 
Explain it, therefore, as ^ \ ^ 1 ^T^rsT'^r^T 

y q^i^?TT ^ ^ ’C^IcT f r%; ^ , 

^ 3n%r ^ also explain- 

ed as ^ because Padmavati is desirous of becoming the wife of my 
master ^ This meaning is impossible for three reasons (1) Yaugan- 
dharayana at present knows nothing of PadmavatFs mind Padmavati 
also IS quite fancy-free so far It is only after hearing the account 
of Udayana^s grief from the Brahmacann that she comes to entertain 
3ove for Udayana ( 2 ) This explanation would not confirm the 
general proposition in the flrst line That proposition requires that 
Yaugandharayana^s interest in Padmavati should proceed from his 
thinking in a particular manner about her ( 3 ) It is impossible to 
get this meaning from the expression If such were the meaning, 
the expression would have been a wife The 

word is explained as >^irT^ and is formedjaocording to the 

qrr^B- ^ ^ \ ^vc\ ) • 

The etymologY^^, ha s reference . to the fact that a wife generally 
^Ees^EerhusTpand S%y separately from his brothers The word is of 
sociological importance, because it shows that even in ancient times 
brothers found it difficult to stay together after marriage Note that 
though meaning a wife, is masculine and is always used in the 
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plural. Bead " qrcfr ^ \ 3frTr ' 

3 irq^ However^ is sometimes found used in tlie singular in older 
literature J^ote ^ hr m ^ 

' 77 3?. 3:Tr ^f^rcR 25, ^ arr^^fif 3 mm 

soTTRr% i n ' ^^^7 

) ownuoss^ personal regard or interest The stanzsa is an instance 
o± because the general proposition mentioned in the first 

line IS supported bj the particular illustration of Yaugandharajana^s 
regard for Padmavati^ which arises from his or thinking about 

her as the future wife of his master 

X 7 2 — ^TToFTe'fR^f — Note that erfR^i ( daughter ) is^ like ( wife ), 
derived from the causal of ^~;^crnR to burst asunder or spht open 

and is explained as ^ ( breaks ) 3T^F. Compare 

^ l%[ ’ This ha& reference to the grief which is 

supposed to overcome a Hindu father at the birth of a daughter ffrqfr, 
of which ^fRcp-f IS the feminine form, is also derived from the same 
root, but is explained as ^ fm 3 =n^ ^ 

Tills refers to the idea that the birth of a son opens the door of heaven 
for the father It is interesting to note how these three words ^Xy 
and STK^I, derived from the some root, etymologically signify 
difierent things and convey important information about society. 

— 3 ?fq as it stands makes no sense Therefore, construe 
it with’^ It would then suggest that Vasavadatta understands from 
Xaugandharayana’s expression that he is favourably impressed by 
Padmavati and remarks that she also ( ) feels a sister^s afiection 

for her Her reason for this sentiment towards Padmavati is, how- 
ever, different Padmavati is a princess Vasavadatta is also one 
Therefore y she feels a sister^ s aSeetion for Padmavati 3 qR = 3 T^ 

1 7 6 — rri%^R ^qrraHT — Note the contradiction in 

tJiis stage— direction If the lady— hermit was ojc seated, how 

could she be described as rrf^f^ We must, therefore, '^^suppose that the 
ancient Sanskrit stage knew of some kind of arrangement by which 
curtains could be lifted up and characters discovered to the audience 
in various postures Thus, as soon as the speech of the maid was 
-over, the curtain went up and the lady — hermit was discovered sitting. 

therefore, means ^ — Who 

this lady— hermit is, is not quite clear That she is not the mother 
^f^Darsak a and Padmavati is evident from the way she behaves 
and speaks with Padmavati. She is apparently some elderly wo- 
man, who has taken to a life of penance in her old age and 
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who has BOW been deputed by the queen-mother to extend, 
welcome to Eadmavati and to lead her to her presence, i. 7. 7 — 
— ^This Prakrit form is equal to Sanskrit or 

As governs the dative^, should be 

translated by i 7 9 — noble birth 

Vasavadatta is impressed by the beauty of Padmavati and remarks 
that her beauty is worthy of her high birth ( ) i. e 

her beauty is as great as her birth is high i 7 12— lit. Qm who 
IS born, then child — What the lady-hermit means 

IS that guests should regard the penance-grove as their home This 
shows that though the hermits had retired from the world and were 
living in the forest for the practice of penance, they wore ever 
willing to extend hospitality to whomsoever visited their settlement. 
1 7 15 — p j) p from ^ -f to breath e freely, to 

feel confident, to be at ease A f.askdiQr ^ critic would find fault with 
the expression on the ground that it throws out an improper 

suggestion and involves a poetical defect, called 3 T 3 l%Tr«fN‘? because 
as a noun means a widow. Vide ^ f%q fsr? 

3 :. 7 17, iS — ?r The polite words with which Padma- 

vati accepts the welcome impress Vasavadatta once more and she 
remarks that not only her form, but also her speech is sweet — 
This is nominative singular The word qT=^ is an alternative form of 
obtained by the addition of STT. According to the grammarian 
Bhaguri STT can be added to feminine nouns ending in a consonant 
Note ^ I 3TPT i'^?PcTT?rr ^rrar 

As the Prakrit is qrarr, it is better to translate it by qr^. i 7 20— 
— The query is quite characteristic of women Though the 
lady-hermit has grown old and has apparently given up all connection 
with mundane matters, she cannot help inquiring about the marriage 
of Padmavati Por^ it is the very nature of ^women, especially of old 
ones, ever to become interested in the marriage of young men and 
women with whom they come in contact rf^ 

one whose face is auspicious or gracious This is a respectful mode 
of reference 1 7 22, 23 — cfq^crncj^ — ^This 

must be Gopalaka, the elder of Vasavadatta^s two brothers g ri Tjq frr 
I 5 TRT STfrrqq the sending or despatch of messengers 

Compare' ^ ^ ’ STr^t^r i 9 21. i. 

7. 25 — — Vasavadatfca considers Padmavati as her own 
( ®rtf#n ), because she expects that the proposal of her father Pradyota, 
requesting PadmavatPs hand for ids son Gopalaka, would be rea dily ' 
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accepted When Padmavati becomes her brother's wife;^ she naturally 
would be to Vasayadatta It must be remarked that this senti- 

ment in the mind of Vasayadatta is exceedingly strange Vasaya- 
datta IS a party to the plot which aims at securing Padmayati^s mar- 
riage with Udayana When, therefore, Vasayadatta hears that her 
father is negotiating with the Magadha king for securing Padmlvatl 
as a bride for his son, she should have grown anxious regarding the 
succcas of her plot Instead she seems to take for granted in an 
unconcerned manner that Padmayati would be married to Gopalaka I 
i 7 27 — — The lady-hermit thinks that Padmavati, on account 
of her great beauty ( )? deserves the high honour of being 

sought as a bride for his*"sobr by the powerful king Pradyota i 7- 
28 — very great The comparative termination is often 

used to express excess merely i 7 30 31 — 3T[OT?Tq5£rf?j3g; — 
The natural meaning of this sentence is ^ Have you seen hermits 
in order to favour yourself ^ The idea is that 

is itself the favour which you want to do to yourself But this is 
not the idea intended We have, therefore ^ to take cjTPJTR33;= 

and ). The meaning then would 

he * Have you seen hermits in order to make i e induce 
them to show favour to me ^ What Padmavati wanted the 
Chamberlain to do was to find out some hermits who would show her 
the favour of accepting gifts from her. This meaning can be had 
from the sentence in the text by resorting to the nnidiomatic 
expedients explained above ariciTFrg; usually refers to the agent of the 
main action in the sentence The^^’fflani action here is and its 

agent is the Chamberlain So erfc^TR^ would refer to the Chamberlain, 
according to the general usage of that word. Here we have somehow 
to take it to stand for Then again, in the sense of 

IS also far-fetched sentence is clumsy and 

the intended idea is obtained from it in an unnatural and far-fetched 
manner The poet should have written ^ ^ ^§1 

A third way 13 to take 3TrcJlI^== i rH5ve"'"TOu ^ seen hermits 

who would like to favour themselves by accepting gifts from me f ^ 
TThis meaning is neither mtendea”^ iI0ir'“’’’'’''’^s;sny"^ the 

sentence* by the gift of their desired objests. This 

instrumental has the sense of purpose or fruit, like The 

ascetics were to be invited for the purpose of giving them whatever 
they desired OTr%q==5zrrrria; ( 3rd szn^. pass, from 3'q' 4- R Hh ) be 

Padmavati now wants a general invitation to be issued to 
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all residents of the hermitage to declare what they want so that by 
falfiilmg their desires she might acquire religious merit. 1 7 34,35— 
SRK itKFW mnr irtr*? , ^cqnrfl^r 

in whom confidence or regard ( ) for 

you la engendered or created by your confidence i e intimate or 

cordial behaviour towards her gifwJ3[^= ■Ef’=frrr for the purpose of 
accumulating religious merit 3TS?W with her wealth :anTRJp^^ 
invites Supply as the object of this “The idSa" IT The hermits 
accorded Padmavatl a cordial welcome and behaved with her with 

confidence or familiarity This has created a regard for the hermits 
in her She, therefore, now wants to utihze her wealth in fulfil- 
ling their desires and thus to acquire religious merit for 
herself may also be explained as sfsf 

’«iHKr ( ^° ) and taken as the object of 

3f4=T would then mean ‘ she invites i e wants to 

achieve piety ( fiq ) and wealth ( sisf. ) by means of her wealth ’ 
According td“ this interpretation Padmavati would have a double 
purpose in view m practising chanty in that hermitage viz sii4 and 
sqsfi e by giving away her wealth to the hermits she not only 
expects spiritual elevation, hut also material prosperity This 

explanation is unsatisfactory for three reasons ( 1 ) It cannot be 

had naturally from the sentence as it stands ( 2 ) By making 374 or 
material prosperity one of the ends of Padmavati’s charity, it deprives 
that chanty of half its charm ( 3 ) In the next stanza gif is declared 
to be dear to her, not epT and 3 t 4 . So must bo considered as the 
sole object of her charity 

Stanza 8 Constetje — epw spf [ ^rqtrrr ], sjr ^ 

sft #1 frar ^=^31^ 1 giTTwruTw^rr 

i jt? b4iiQifiu. 3 j#t, [ ^ ] 1 si3’?q' ^ yq'fira' ! 

In this stanza the Chamberlain expresses his idea as to what the 
requirements of some of the hermits might be Somebody would like 
to have a pitcher to fetch water Some one else would probably like 
a garment to be given to him Perhaps, there is a student in the 
hermitage who has completed his period of disciple-ship and wants 
to give some reward to his preceptor All these desires the princess 
would readily fulfil. She is very pious and desires the hermits to 
show her the favour of proclaiming their requirements The stanza 
incidentally tells us how simple and frugal are the possible wants. 
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of fcliB. j3;wge Jler5 of Jih£ hermita ge, 3 t 4 P^^pose^ object or aim. It is 
derived from eitber to request or ^ sf€^\n to go, 

3T# spfsfT 3?^ 37137^ srflflw 3Wl 3T^ It IS used with tile instru- 
mental of the thing aimed at or sought after and the genitive of the 
person aiming or seeking 8>3id are also similarly used. 

cffH IS acc 8172 ff of a-irnff n. which means a garment andT is derived from 
sfp to wear or 'pnt on f ^ 

’ 3qTp The second line refers to a or a student 

who has completed his education Such a student usually gave a 
suitable gift, called ^o his preceptor before leaving the 

or the family of the preceptor, where he Lad to stay during the period 
of his studentship initiation or investiture as a student, fallow- 
ing the ceremony '3'rpppr, from to consecrate or dedicate 

oneself to He re f,8Tr stands for the period of the investiture This 
period, according to Manu, was 36, 18 or 9 years Compare 
" ^ = 1 ^ \ cT3[T%^ ^Tl%% ^ 5Tfi3TTf%qf^f ^ I! ^ 

111 1 T%%fT 3T?rfiTjj^'3=^ WT rr4T according to his deter- 
mination This 13 an compound in the sense of 

which IS one of the senses of formed according to ^ 3 t=^ 

etc ' cfT 2 1, 6 one who has completed. 

’TfRrf^Ja^is perfect participle from qrifTrf, ^ p p^from which is 

a denominative from qw the other or opposite bank qrprr^-^ raay 
again be either the causal of or the regular active present 

from the root 10 U what should be given to the preceptor^ 

the IS potential participle from 

Here properly ref ers to Padmavati, who is the 

subject of the principal verb 3rqfr%Rf^ ( 1 ) STROT 

W to whom piety is delightful aud d^r ( ^ ) 
3qf^^ ’^jq qf%f qqr % 'cnq^pqrnqT mr who is dear to, ox liked by, those 
who take delight^ in piety ( 3 ) ^ sqmqpq %r ^IWFqr ? ^Jqn^Tiqf 

i%rr 5q^*”irr tojwhmm the pious are dear The first explanation is mor« 
natural and hence better than the other two The expression 
Ts, however, by no means felicitous Either eqfnrpq or is superfluous 
rqnfr%rr sqf^iq'criqi wquld have brought out the required sense. 
^?Fff[%rT33; ( i? p P from ;^nqn^, which is a desiderative from ^i3;+3Tfq; 
) desired, sought after 

1 8 1 — f^FT IS expressive of delight Taugandharayana is glad 
that he has found a means of achieving his object Ever since he left 
Eavanaka along with Vasavadatta, one thought was congtantly 
troubling him Accordiog to his plan 'V’asavadatta had to stay away- 
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from Udajana for some time She was to be restored to her husband 
after the marriage of Padmavati with Udayana had been celebrated. 
Xaugandharayana feared that with the proverbially suspicious nature 
of man, Udayana would grow nervous about Vasavadatta’s virtue 
during the period of her separation from him. What proof 
could Xaugandharayana then adduce to convince his master 
of the faithfulness of Vasavadatta during the separation ^ This 
was i;\hal caused great anxiety to the astute minister When the 
Chamberlain made an announcement that Padmavati would grant 
anything that the hermits desired, a bright idea struck Xaugandhara- 
jana If he wore to request Padmavati to take Vasavadatta in her 
charge; Vasavadatta would be staying with Padmavati all through her 
separation Thus, at the time of her restoration; Padmavati would 
bear testimony to Vasavadatta^s virtue during the period of her 
absence from Udayana This is the plan that ib referred to in the 
expression < gtrr^r ^ and it is this that causes delight ( f?rr ) 
to ITaugandharayana ^ an object to gam, one 

who wants to make^a request, a suppliant Xaugandhar ay ana's 
reguest, as we learn from his next speech, is that Vasavadatta, 
whom he introduces as his sister, and whose husband, he 

further pretends, has gone on a journey, should be taken under 

her protection by Padmavati for some time. By making this 
request Xaugandharayana suggests that the whereabouts of the 
husband of his sister are not known and that having placed her in 
charge of Padmavati, he was going to institute a search for his 
sis ter ^s husband. 1 8 2 — is an^Brgqj or an undecl inable^ 

having the sense of " I .am ^ 

^ STRT Beally it is the instrumental sin”giUaWoF {i^t% 
(from to ordain ), which means fortune, luck or destiny. 

Thus through luck, then through good liiok^ luckily 

Padmavati is glad that her arrival at the hermitage has borne 
fruit in so far as she has secured at least one 

suppliant whose T^ish she will have the pleasure to satisfy, i 8 5 

a stranger, a new comer 
IS an impersonal construction ( 

What the lady-hermit means is that all the dwellers of that penance- 
grove were contented and that nobody was likely to ask for any- 
thing from the princess As one man has actually declared himself 
to be a suppliant, he must obviously be a stranger in that hermitage. 

^ ri:^^ ) What should be done by us for you ? 
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What can we do for you ? What is it you want from as ^ i 8 7— 
3^ — According to the Kathasantsagera Xaugandharayana passes 

off VasaTadatta as his da^hter, whose husband being viciou:^ has 
deserted her Rtad ^ I W 

cwCr tth n 21 ^ ^ i 

U 22’ 111 2 wi 

IS /> 2> P to go on a 

journey The aff x ^ is a33ed at the end of a Bahuvrlhi compound^ 
when the last member la a feminine noun ending m % or 3;, or a 
noun ending in according to ^ ' qr o 4 15S ( 

It may be noted en passant that 
represents one of the ci^t types of heroines in Sanskrit^ drama^ 
defined as ^ q-f^ 1 ^ mil 

STTf^H^gcJ^T U ’ 84 1 8 8 — pies pcnlicipU 

em from ql^-f q'oT q’i^q’f^-% to protect 

Stanza 9 Coxstbue — [ q ] 3q?f wik % [ ]? STjq qlr: 

^ \ wm^ ^ [ '^R^ ] 1 k\i\ ^ ^ 

m4 [ sqf^rf ] \ ( %^fr ) 


Yaugandharayaiia disillusions Padmayatl by this speech of his 
He declares that he is not hankering after any material objects such 
as riches, enjoyments or garments He has seen that Padmavatiis 
wise and pious and feels sure that she would be able to guard the 
virtue of his sister That is why he wants to give his sister in her 
charge the red cloth which is derived 

from ( a red'pr^p^^ibn 'for dyeing^arments with ) by the 

addition of aqqj, according to W\['^ ’ qi. 4 2 1 ( aqrqq 

TIF \ 5Jo trr^tiT I \ 1% )• jf^^^Jw^hhood^ 

p p p from q + q^'^ to go to, to resort to The second line] 

IS a hit at those people who, unable or unwilling to make an honest 
living by the sweat of their brow, turn ascetics and expect to be fed 
and clothed by pious house-holders Xaugandharayana declares that 
he is not one of these His denial is significant and shows that there 
were people of this type in Bhasa^s time wise, steadfast, seda.te, 

‘ f^qifk^Tf^ f ^ i ’ sqr^g-err ' irfr'^ncin^ crfSgTr- 

■ gg 5T=yT^..ai=a7or s gr wttose practice of .^»(:v has 

^egn_aefin — y augan dharaya na means tb.a¥ he has actually seen Padmavatl 
practising piety in so far as she eshibxfee d such great conoeru to 
besto w h§ r---Kich.e3 on the asc etics^ The expression may also be 
explaiued. as fog "j^pf 3?I=^W ^ W who knows the path or 
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practice of piety refers to Padmavatl. is derived from 

^ to shine or to love, or from to love A girl shines 

in her youth and is loved and returns the love So she is called 
Note also ^ ( lovable ) \ Isq' m 1 ( by 

means of love ) ^TT I ( having the sense 

of shining ) I ^ 1%^ 4 15 

1 9 2 — ^ Vasavadatta did not know that it was 
part ot Tangandharayana's plan to place her with Padmavati So 
she was some-what taken by surprise ( ^ ) when she heard his request 
As a matter of fact Yaugandharayaiia had also not expected that events 
would turn out to be so favourable to his -plan and that he would meet 
Padmavati just there The idea of taking advantage of PadmavatPs 
offer to place Vasavadatta in her charge struck him all of a sudden 
q 3 — Vasavadatta had perfect confidence in Vaugandharayana^s 
ability So she satisfies hereself by remarking that he would not do 
anything without premeditation ( a step 2j^ 

means meTjaphoricall^ ^ will not go in for, com- 
mence, any undertaking ^ can also be taken as an object for 

3Tf^=^l'4‘^TrEenpbhe s^entence is thus explained qfFonqq; 

3:n%^ [ f%qfq ] q he will not undertake anything without 

thinking what it would lead to i 9 4 — c^fqrr^pEfcrTT = 
request to 

-Stanza iO CoNSTUKE — §3(3 [w mj] 

^ w 3rr5 q^g ]{m [ qqi wr ^5 qqa; ] \ 

3 ^^ qfqff t[ %^[ 3 * ( ) 

The Chamberlain explains in thib stanza how the request (oqqi^jjfr) 
of Taugandharayana is great ( q^r ) in the sense of difficult to grant 
It IS easy to part with wealth, life or penance But to protect a 
deposit IS very difficulty indeed His words show that in those days 
a deposit was regarded as a sacred trust It is not impossible that 
the Chamberlain had in his mind the special kind of deposit which 
Xaugandharayana wanted to place m the charge of Padmavati, when 
he said ^ ^ For, is it ffiot very difficult to guard the 

virtue of a woman, especially* a woman of whom you know nothing 
and whose husband is reported to have disappeared ? in the first 

line should be taken as an adverb, ^modifying 'The use of the 

infinitive in ^ eqq ^ is ^ery peculiar The sentence seems 

4;o be equal to the English ^ To give wealth would be easy ' But in 
Sanskrit the infinitive, we must remembeT,Xs n*eveFu subject. 
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Oonsequenfely, we have no other alternative except to supply to 

make the use of the infinitive regular in the second line ii:^ 

merely a predicative adjective of a deposit, from ^ + 3?^ 

f adj = 5 

X 10 2 — — Padmavati gives a sort of snub to the 
Chamberlain in this sentence Having first invited the hermits to 
ask for whatever they wanted, it was improper now to hesitate 
%7idechnabU p, p p ox gerund from ^ -h to j^oclaim 

or announce^aloud i 10 4“7— The Chamberlain^ the maid and the 
lady-hermit deservedly give to Padmavati a compliment for her right 
attitude in the matter i 10 8 — accepted i 10 lo — aqrir^^ 
Padmavati looks upon Vasavadafta as her own now, because she ha^ 
accepted her as a charge Note that a similar thought had before 
entered Vasavadatta^s mind^also, though for a different reason See 
above i 7 25 So it seems that a secret bond of friendship and love 
is unconsciously growing between the two i 10 18- — 

one who has enjoyed happiness i e seen better days. Both 
the lady-hermit and the maid rightly conclude from Tasavadatta^s 
form that she must be a princess who had passed her days in happiness 
^anskrit poets often give expression to the idea that the form pro- 
claims the greatness and nobility of men "'and ^"^^men Compare 
£ 3:{^icnir^ ^ i It) 21 — ^^WF(^p p p from 

to finish, come to an end Having succeeded in inducing 
Padmavati to take Vasavadatta under her protection, ^Yaugandha- 
rayana thinks that half the responsibility on his shoulders of carrying 
out the plan is over He is naturally jubilant over the fact ( 

— It appears that in their deliberations, Yaugan- 
dharajana, Rumanvat and others had already decided to place 
Ya^avadatta with Padmavati, though apparently she was not aware of 
this part of the plan When, therefore, Yaugandharayana got an 
early opportunity of doing this, he was naturally delighted and 
remarked that everything was turning out ) exactly as they 

had planned ( spqr ^«IT' ) with means to 

deliberate, to think, to ^;£l^ STT^tOT ^ reinstalled, re- 
established on* the throne 1 10 20 — rr^ gr r f[i^ = i. lo 21 — 

the abode of confidence. What Yaugandharayana 
means is that when he would present Tasavadatta to Udayana 
safter the latter had been reinstalled on the throne, he could 
confidently look to Padmavati to support him, if any question about 
«the chastity of Yasavadatta arose Compare ^^qv^Tm 
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stanza II Constbue — % [ 3TO-j%% ] f?qi% W Tf } 

3T9T qr^i^^r ^i%€r nriffr [ i rrcMr^r^ric?; f ? fcria: i I'tR §q‘f#rTn%' 

3‘c^^q’ ^ If 1 ( ) 

In tliito stanza Yaugandharayana explains why they have all 
entered npon this somewhat hazardous undertaking Sooth-sa^xrs 
had first ( predicted the present calamity viz, the lo ss of king- 

dom by Udayana ( 3TRc3; ) That prediction has 

come tine. This means that the predictions of these astrologers are 
rehable . i The same _!astrologers hav e af terwards ( 3PT ) prophesie d 
thatJEadmayatl ^ be the que^ of tTBayan a This prophecy must 
now be regarded as trustworthy Tutting their faith in the words of 
these astrologers^ Yaugandharayana and others have done all this. 
I ndeedy faje doe s not go be yond the well- c onsidgi yd wnTflg^of p ^ect 
me j g like these scolElsayers Therefore, their plan is bound to be successf uL 
3:3jl.ijLl: ^ture^ prospective^ destined queen The technical sense 

o|— Blg'ft 18 the crowned qnefii i ( ‘ ^H?f5t^%rTrf?'fr ’ sw ) Here it 
means wife or queen rRRog-g ia- =%5 ggg stands in a 

general way for the whole plan and particularly for tlil"s^ p^t thereof 
VIZ placing Vasavaclatta in ^admavatTs charge. Vasavadatta is so 
plaaed with Padmavati, because Yaugandharayana has perfect con- 
fidence in the astrologers means a perfect being, one who by 

penance or the practice of Yoga has" obtained miraculous powers 
( !%(%■ )• Here, it means astrologers or sooth-sayers, who can look 
into the future, the seers 5(^3^ n'^l^^ IS-^ mnecessarily clumsy for 
F ate does no t go be^^ondlhe w^ds of the see rs, because seers 
look-in to the future and speak what is destin^ to happen. The figure 

because the general statement supports the 
Yaugandharayana and others. For the 
general statement in the stanza compare If 

^ ^ ^ 5ifi=qiCV means the Veda ( ^ 

rfqr sffT, 2ifjT ' 2 V^ ) Metaphorically indicates 

the vows which are to be observed by one who studies the Veda 
( I sTfT I ) Thus, STfRTlf^ means one who 

practises the Veda i e th £_vow3 nece ssar y for the study of the^YTf jidji^ 
then , j;;,,^uden t.,. of then, a student in general, i delibaoy is 
the chief of the vows which a Vedic student has to observe*- 


in the stanza ^s 
particular action taken by 
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Hence comes to mean a celib giie i 11 2 — 

3 |g;jeq-|^ mid— day When 3T^ is preceded, ai^o ng others^ by a 

word denoting a part of the whole in a Tatpnrasa compound, it is 
changed to according to ^ 3?#^ ’ qr 5 4 88 ( 

^ I ) 1 11 3 — 1st stn^ seco9id 
future o± {%«|3:rqR-%, causal from r%-f-3|35; 8T[^f^ to take re^t ? Here 
we must either supply 37fRi?!33[;^ as the object of or say that the 

causal IS used in the sense of the active ( ) 

Stanza 12 Cokstrtje — [ sR q:^' ] 3 T=^%?tt fircrrr^ 

[ RR ] ! ] I ] i w^i f r 

[ 3T^ ] ] l ( ) 

It IS now mid-day and the student, %\ho is much too tired on 
account of his journey from Liavanaka, is looking about for a place to 
take rest All round he sees indications which show to him that 
the place mubt be a penance— grove. And these indications he 
recounts in this stanza J^irst^ then, there are the deer that are 
grazing fearlessly ( adv r%5rR^ w dR ), The 

deer are perhaps the most timid of the forest-animals If they are 
free from any fraght ( 3q=qT%?rT =3?ifp=TT ) here, it means that they have 
gained confidence about this place being quite safe for their move- 
ments ( §“^4 31Tnd doR W ). And such a 

place can only be a penance-grove iS econd^ , all trees have branches 
laden with flowers and fruit This shows^.at they are protected with 
compassion Such compassion for even trees is possible only in a 
penance-grove Then, again, the fact that flowers and fruit are 
allowed to remain on the trees and are not plucked and gathered for 
enjoyment shows that people here are free from a desire for pej|\p,Q g.l 
J.iidulg ence Such people can be found only in a penance-grove ,Third^, 
heids''oFtawny cows are seen in abundance all round This is also ""an 
indication that the place is a penance-groye T^or^ in a penance-grove 
cows are required for sacrificial purposes^ Fourth!^ the directions show 
no signs of cultivation From this one can gather that the people here 
live on what nature yields them Such people can be hermits only.. 
And fifthl;^, smoke is proceeding from many sources This indicates 
that sacrificial rites are being performed in many places Such pious 
activity also proclaims the place to be a penance-grove Thus, from 
these five indications the student concludes that the place must 
undoubtedly be a penance-grove. ^ ^ is an example ofi 

and 3RR , became goes with ( enriched^.. 
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laden which IS only a part of the compound^ a branch, a 

boDgh,_aJisag r% ( from to sound^yTTf^ ferar 

^r, 3 ^ r%T The branches of a tree arrest the sound 

that IS made under them, or fnrBaali^a convenient place for lovers. 
Hence they are calle d (^5?. 3TgR: giv e 3 ~~^ ^n the sense^f 
1HH53:, superlative from~q^, iwed adverbial^ in abundance ' We muk 
supply a verb such as =nT% for to modify as a predicative 

adjective would have been better irt^^JFnR’ is an example of a 

very awkward j because ^l 4 coil%' really qualifies fit in fil^^- 

^iRTR’. o r tawny or reddish— brown cows were rega rded as specially 
ho^;^_ ^d auyiciou s ^ iTf^R I fit^lH fi^cJ- 

■^FTIH ( 3 yrrr^|:fpy^-sf;fit| ) I A n o r an object of comparison 

compand ed lu a Karmadharaya wuth an g-grTR or a standard of 

excellence ) such as ^qtET, when no 
COiuj-uOE property is mentioned, according to ‘ syifirf sJirsniMw: 
W’TFqwqtrr ’ qr 2 1 50 ( sqrsrrf^lfi’ 1 e. 

^OT'OTcifi^ir STllfifit ?rf^ I ^IrnJTFq- 53^CiTFrr-<T I gfq =t| i £f , I 

I ?OTi5=in3T#w l%ig; 1 siitet PT I t% #f. ) Thus in 
the compound fir^cTr'i^ ( 3q^qig;, ) are compared with sprnq 

( sqqirP^ ) and the common property between the two viz qgnSrc) ' 

^ mentioned , =qTtnsj 3 qf^ etc are compounds 

of this kind cultivated land or field q qrg rq 

If^T If the place had been an ordinary village, cultivated fields would 
have been seen all round The absence of these proclaims it to be a pen- 
ance-grove. In laying down rules for members of the £rR'iR*n'*PI Mann 
says that ttey must not eat the produce cultivated" fields Note ‘ if 

I q 5TI3Hr3Tl?TlvqT^iq =g CR^nffi =q q vi. 16. 

qjfifur W H^TT R withou t a 

J2£S^t - p p from # + to "doSbt, is ~IIsed 

as a ntmn, according to ' ?E- ’ qi 3 3 114 q-fq: 

3fcn%3TRffq qw ’^ich has many supports i e w-hich proceeds 
^from m^ y_placag. The’ staSTza is an instance of a figure called 3 ?^^, 
because''EEe student draws the conclusion that the place is a penance- 
grove from the five indications mentioned therein For the idea in 
the first^hne compare ' (tsgrfi'r'FTqr^m-^iTTTnr ^rq ’ and ‘ qHTffgr 

’ 3Tffifriq5TriF=^ i I4e and 15d 

1 12 1 — vq spT refers to the Chamberlain, whom the student 
naturally regards as opposed to ( T%;g- ) or unsuitable for a hermitage. 
For, nobody expects to see a Chamberlain in a hermitage Then on 
-another side the student sees the hermits and being reassured by their 
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presence lie thinks that he can now go there without blame ( 
xjxi£g The blame, which he fears would have accrued to him otherwise? 
is that of contact with city-life and its temptations, which a student 
according to ancient ideas must avoid, i 12 2 — 2^ —This refers 

to Vasavadatta and Padmavati Their sight causes the young 
student a still greater surprise i 12 3 — common to 
all people The Chamberlain guesses that the student is somewhat 
confused by seeing this cosmopolitan crowd in what he thinks to be 
a penance— grove He, therfore, proceeds to tell him that a hermitage 

is open to ail and that nobody need be surprised at finding different 
kinds of people there i 12 6 — qRTCHR 

easy to be protected When the Chamberlain issued an invitation to 
the student to enter f reely,‘Vasavadatta begin to feel uneasy at the sight 
of the stranger Her exclamation ^ showed or unwillingness to 

face him Padma vat i understood this and was glad "("3?r^ shows her 

pleasure ) at Vasavadatta^s anxiety to avoid being seen by strangers. 
Por, it indicated that she was naturally virtuous A wanton woman 
would ha\e sought for and welcomed the glances of strangers Padma- 
vati, therefore, remarked that it would be easy for her to protect her 
word,since she was naturally inclined towards virtue would 

also mean srr fit to be well or carefully protect- 

ed With this explanation Padmavati’s idea is as Vasavadatta is such a 
virtuous women, Padma vati must take special care to see that she is 
not j)rit in an awkward position by having to face strangers We 
shall see later on that out of consideration for Vasavadatta Padma- 
vati foregoes the pleasure of seeing her husband See below iv 2.7 
1 12 S — ^ The Chamberlain is now offering hospitality to 

the student &it what right has he to act the host ? Padmavati and 
her party were as much guests in the penance-grove as the student 
But the Chamberlain argues that as their party has arrived in the 
forest earlier than the student, they have a right to extend hospitality 
to him hospitajity or 

honour due to a guest is derived from to go by the 

addition of according to ‘ etc ^ 4 2 and, 

literally means: one who is always travelling. Manu says that an 
IS a Brahmaiia who stays in a place for 3 ust one night and that h | 
IS so called because of his temporary sojourn Note ^ q:5f5^5r g T%r^^- 
TdfM'fiTOT \ ft n ' in 102 

His definition shows t^t he probably derives erffiR’ from sr + W 
( one who does not stop i e does not stop long m one place ), 
udea IS that comes from ^ ^ I 
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explamri the word as ‘ 3TRc3Tm*THl^ 
i%ffm one who owing to his uncertain or tem- 

porary stay does not remain in one place for a second day ’ i e. from 
ST + f^HT holds that 3Tf%(5r is derived from 3qf%5r+ 

27^RW^i<. FT’JSIC '^TST^ 37f%fsrRr^-c<j^’^ Lastly^ 

qrj^ seems to derive srf^ from 3rf%?Jr + snrri?; Bead 'fjr^cnnrr sir^rT 

! STTHf^ ?r l^^Tpflirr^RF^ S^RFIrf II 41 ^Ffi^TFifiapff^ul g’Jj^FT q r <j - |"qFf j 
3Tf^?!miyrcTt » 42 ’ 1 StiU another 

explanation is ^ f^lWr^T ^TFRTimRjr^ 3R3T who on account 

of constant travelhng has lost count of days and does not know 
what the date is on a particular day i 12 9 — having 

sipped water This shows that the srr^l^rerqrR, which ^the Chamberlain 
offered to the student, consisted first of giving him water for wash 

These words are intended by the student to stop the Ohamerlain 
from showing him any further attention i 12 10 — srfaHF'TiJ^ residence,, 
dwelling place, abode i 12 11 — = !Q3T>j^g[7'R^*is“a^ termina- 
tion of the ablative ^ ^RIl^^TRnsifq; for the purpose of 

speciahzation in the Veda A.ccording to orthodox dogma the Veda 
IS not composed by human authors Vide ‘ ’ 31^T^a^ 

It was revealed to them Hence, they only heard it, not composed it'. 
Therefore, it is called The sages, who are the authors of th& 

Veda, are regarded not as 5p?f[^ , but as ^sft ( seers of the 

Veda ) The word which means^authoritative 

Je^ts, composed .bjrhuman^authors ^ 

t 10 ^cB^( in the land or country of the Vatsas. The 

ancient Vatsa corresponds with the country around the southern 
part of the Ganges- Jumna doab Its capital was Kaus^bi, identi- 
fied with the modern Kosam about 30 miles to the north of 
Allahabad Vatsa was one of the four important kingdoms of 
northern India during the time of the Buddha, the other 
three being, Kosala ( country north of Benares extending into 
Nepal ), Ayanti and Magadha This country received its name from 
King Vatsa of Varanasi ( Benares ), son of Pratardana, wko annex- 
ed it in the course of his conquests Vatsa himself, the Mahabharata 
tells us, received his name, because he was brought up with calves in 
a cow-pen through fear of Parasurama ( ^ jfrr^fzT t 

irrg ^ qWq* U ^ 48 86 ) Vivaksu, fourth 

in decent from Janamejaya, removed his capital from Hastina- 
pura to Kausambl, because the former was washed away by the 
Ganges ( " irim g <Tr%5g; ^ 
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ll ^ 50 78 ) This event is supposed to have 

taken place at about 820 !B C Ever siace the descendants of 
Ar]una ruled in this country, i 12 12 — was situated near 
the eastern frontier of Vatsa^ not far from Magadha Edayana had 
removed his court to this place after his defeat by Aruni 
perfect part%c%plQ from 3l?rr p P J> from to live So the student 

wSs^ resident of 'llajagrha 'and* had gone to Eavanalsa m Vatsa to 
specialize in the *Veda i 12 14 — mention^'^from + 

, sqTjq- ^fcf ^ rendered new^ renewed This is a 

Information, pr—The propriety of ^ is Siis The grief is 

really old and it cannot be made new. But its poignancy was 
felt the more at the mention of Eavanaka. Hence it is as though 
rendered new. i 12 16 — lore, here, Vedtc lore ^ really 
stands for or i 12 21 — Ehng J of 

Vatsa, is the hero of this drama He was the son of Sahasranika and 
Mrgavati and was so called because he was born on the Edaya'-moun- 
tain ( ^ qr^ o=nq, qrq qf%f%gq-qFf^n^ n ^ 

of n 108 ) He was a historical figure, a con- 

temporary of the Buddha He is well known in Sanskrit, Buddhistic 
and Jam literature. His romantic exploits have furnished the plot 
for many Sanskrit dramas He was well versed in music and profi- 
cient in the art of playing on the lute, with which he used to captivate 
elephants He was a scion of the fame race of the Bharatas and a 
descendant of Ar;juna i 12 22 — ^ ^ — ^There seems to be corruption, 
of the text here What we wantTs^^'q^'T’T^S^^'’ explain as §1' 

^ or ingq{i 3 ; (what happened to him) i 12 24 — qfq?rsqq:== 

qr ^q^v r q i ^rfoqq; . The impersonal construction suggest® 

indijKerence, which is of course assumed i 12 2 9— f alse^ un- 
t rue. srqc 1 12 27^ — spiqqqg (from + 3Tq + 

^ifr-Eq qjiq ^ desirou s of rendering help iu cala- 

mity 3T«Tqqf% has this technical sense in the science of pohtics^ 
Bead 5q^q^T^]xqip.qqqi% ^ ^ ^O.l 12 32 — q%fqqfq5#fq- 

WfN ( rftr oT iqq WIVT whom grief was ^created or gene- 

rated by the separation from them viz Vasavadatta and Xaugandharlr- 
yana is again an example of and be- 

cause rfqf IS construed with iqqpT, which is only a part of the com- 
pound. Note the two words q^%r^( from ;^=q; ;qqq f%q(lE to be associa- 
ted with ) and ( arqr ^ qr qq ) both mean a coun- 

sellor or minister As Xaugandharayana is called ^f%q, it would appear 
that ^%q (counsellor) was more intimately connected with the king than 
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the 3 Tqicq-s ( ministers ) i 12 35— ( from 3T3 + to 

cry or weep after ) sympathy, compassionaten'ess, tenderness* When 
a person weeps with grief, we weep after him This we do out of 
sympathy or compassion for him Hence comes to mean 

•sympathy, compassion, kindness 12 B7 — ^rot or 

used by her body i e which she had used for her body 
which had remained from those that were burnt i e which had 
escaped being burnt p p p* from to burn i 12 41 — 

;^fcj?i 3 :fo-^In order to understand the correct meaning"bi^his remark, we 
must remember that it has been made out of grief and consequent 
petulance When the student related that under the weight of 
unbearable grief at the reported death by burning of Vasavadatta 
the king fainted away, Vasayadatta herself was overcome by grief and 
m a mood of petulance she makes this remark It was a plan of 
Xaugandharayana to represent to the king that Vasavadatta had been 
burnt to death with a view to induce him ultimately to marry 
Padmavatl ITaugandharayana of course expected that this plan 
would cause Udayana utmost grief But there was no help This 
contingency had to be faced in view of the ultimate purpose aimed 
at Though Vasavadatta was a party to this plan, she now throws all 
the responsibihty thereof on Xaugandharayana Her petulance lies 
in this that though such grief to the king was only incidental to the 
plan and a necessary evil attaching to it, she regards it as having 
been deliberately aimed at by Vaugandharayana Hence she remarks 
^ Now that ITaugandharayana knows how grieved the king was, let 
him have the satisfaction of having his desire fulfilled For a similar 
petulant remark arising out of grief compare ^ l'3[T*Tr 

W ^n%r ^ ^ 14-15 

IS also explained as follows Yaugandharayana^s plan has succeded so 
■^far that it has made Udayana beheve that Vasavadatta is dead May 
he succeed further and get the king to marry Padmavaii Tins explanation 
is much too tame and also far-fetched Besides if this had been the 
meaning, there is no reason why the remark should have been made 
^yirfR, ^ one who has his desire ( fulfilled ) 

This IS known as ^ is optionally changed to 

according to qr[ 6 3 82 ( ^ m \ 

n% ) 1 12 44 — This 
is indicative of the confusion in which Xaugandharayana is thrown 
at the tears which arise in Vasavadatta^s eyes He is only too glad, 
to corroborate the tender-heartedness ( )? which has beeu 

advanced as the reason for Vasavadatta^s tears by Padmavati* 
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i. 12, 45 * — ^ wiio regained consciousness i. 12, 46— 
I am glad lie kves Tins shows that Padmavati feared- 

iii© king migM succumb under the blow. ^ Note how 

Padmavati is attracted towards Udajana This remark of hers 
shows how full of sympathy, bordering almost on love^ she is for 
TJdayana in his grief As this speech lays bare ber heart, it must 
have been We have, therefore, added that stage— direction 

i. 12 49 — 

f^r%^TF whose body had become a little red or reddish on 

account of Ms having rolled on the ground ( through grief ) Note 
the soil at Xiavanaka seems to have been reddish i 12 51 — 

^perfect parUcijjle from p p p from ^ -t- to lament, to. 

rave grief 

J^tanzsl3 CoNSTRlTE — H ^ i[ ^F"T ] i 

-d=m [ ^ m j t 

m f? ^ 3?eruqT [ ^ ] i (^h%4r ) 

Though the young Brahmacarin is a student of the Veda, he does 
not seem to be He is evidently conversant with poetical 

literature and possesses imagination The Cakravaiia birds are re- 
garded as patterns of constancy and con]ugal love According to poetic 
convention they are separated during the night, wMch they pass pite- 
ously crying through grief of separation Their separation is suppos- 
ed to be due to a curse pronounced upon then by Eama, at whose 
grief during separation from ^Sita they are said to have laughed. 
Having heard the harrowing lamentations o f Udayana and observed 
bis woeful plight, the student thinks that the CakravakaT^Bif® “fall 
far short ( rn^;5TT 5=r ) of Udayana in the matter of the grief of 

Reparation Then again, men^ bke^ Ham^^Nala and A^a had been, 
separated fromrffieTt"“ 'excellent beloveds an d^bad indulged m 1 a men ta- 
tions They also cannot stand comparsion with Udayana in grief. 
Blessed, certainly, is the lady who is so bemoaned by her 
husband Though burnt, she is really not burnt in so far as she liv«i& 
ever afresh in the grieved but affectionate heart of her husband The 
compliment, which the student unconsciously pays to Tasavadatta, 
in the second half of the stanza^ is a very fine touch Vasavadatta 
must have been exceedingly pleased to hear it>^Cp3[^ — l^'pw that I 
have seen and heard Udayana Up to now the Cakravaka birds were 
the 'Standard for grief But now Udayana rises far above them 

3T^r the ruddy goose The name of the bird is Other 
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syaoDyms derived from this are For 

references to Cakravaka in this connection see S. iv. 16 j V iv* 20 5 M* 
V 9 , Kn 5 26 , E 3 24 , 8 56, Me 84 =dc^^T 

IS a peculiar Sanskrit idiom standing for 
■women of speciality i e distinguished^^^emiB-ent or 

excellent women is an example of a figure called 

or ^apparent contradiction How can one who is 
he said to be The contradiction is removed by taking 3 ^'*ef 

in a metaphorical sense Vasavadatta was un~burnt, because her 
husband loved her still and treasured her iu’^his mind The statement 
in the labt line of the stanza is true in another way Though ITasava- 
datta died and was cremated long ago, she is as good as not cremated 
in bO far as she lives in the immortal compositions of poets, 

1 13 1 — to make him calm^^ to pacify, to consol e. 
It IS the infinitive from which is causal from + 

ifefd t o r 1 13 2 — ^STFrT is used in the sense 
of ^Tes ’ It is really equadtoT**^?^ ?T 1 sniisrra* ,, was^ fee Com- 

mander— in^rOhief of IJdayan a He, like Xaugandharayana was a heredi- 
tary servant, his father Supratika having served Udayana's father 
Sahasrtoika in the same capacity. It may farther be noted here that 
TJdayana^s Vidusaka, called Vasantaka, was also the son of the 
or a pleasure-companion of Sahasranika. Head ^ aTU" ri ^ Tr%(l ^ 

C ) J=ft%nqr t ^ n 43 

t ^=nfefTi^ S^fsiTiq *1 44 ^ 

li- 1- The possessive termi^ 

matron added m the senss of or many-ness, according to 

the I qqr% if 

stanza 14 CoxsTBTJE • , iprd^i%r^rqq^^T , ?r?r^ 

^ ^ r? ] Ttqi qr =0^ qr qrqR 1 qi? qpura; 

rqoTf^, 3?iq 3qyq [ q%3;] ! ( r m siKofl ) 

The stanza describes how’ faithfully and sympathetically Eumajo vat 
was serving his master who was immersed in grief If IJdayana 
were to abstain from food, Rumanvat also would not eat, so 
that if not for himself, at least for the sake of his devoted servant, 
the king had to take food Continuous weeping emaciated the 
Oeneral ( Not a very complimentary action for a soldier ^ ). The 
king was not very anxious to go through the daily routine of purM-^ 
catory acts such as bathing etc Rumanvat also exhibited equal in- 
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difiperence towards tliese activities D^y and night the General kep t 
near the king and threatened to commit hara-Uri in case the king 
were to give up Ms Me It must be noted that Bumanvat ma^st be 
a consummate actor to make all this show of grief, when he 
knew that Vasavadatta was not dead Sightly, indeed, does 
Udayana remark, albeit aftecfcionately, when he came to know 
the whole truth, ‘ 3#r, (below vi 18 15) 3 qrrr- 

afiOT whose face was emaciated with 

contiuous weeping How Rumanvat could manage to do this, one 
very much wonders Probably, Udayana wept continuously and the 
piteous sight of him, not grief for the death of Vasavadatta, brought 
tears to Ruman vat^s eyes ^ is p p p from if -f- rprff^ to 

stretch or extend aro i s p p p from % to waste away or be- 
come emaciated purification purificatory acts such as bathing 

etc , after which we Become fit for undertaking other duties such as 
worship of deities is technically defined as *?T^[Tr If ^RFrn;- 

^ snch a way 

as to feel pain equal to that of the king If Udayana felt pain at the 
time of taking his bath, Rumanvat did the same ( present ) is 

really equal to future. The present can be used for the near past 

or future, according to ^ ^ 'Ti 3 3 131 ( ^ 

‘ 3TnTf?r 3 ^^ ?r% sr^iTFra^fT #r 

^ ^ i ^3rr 3Tm^rsi% 1 3t WT= 55rfw, srqiTFFrq: i ^p-ft irf^sw 1 w 
^ I W. #r ) aiRiT. (from 3T + ^ to stop ) death- 

1 , 14. 1 — ^^^[-Vasavadatta is glad to find that Udayana has been 
placed in the able hands of Rumanvat From the description of what 
Rumanvat was doing for his master, which the student gave, 
Vasavadatta felt sure that he would not allow her lord to die of grief. 
•^r%;^-dit the sqn^j)|,^tiie venerable^ one viz the father-in-law. 
This IS the usual epithet with which women address their husbands 
in Sanskrit dramas. See ^ q'f^qT=^^ ^ attributed to 

1 14 3 — ) refers to the great respon-- 
sibility that lay on Rumanvat in cheering the king up and bringing 
him to the normal condition of mind and body- 

stanza 15 OoisrsTBiJE ^ 3 I dW I 5^11 t 

^ ?TTrm ft [ 3?% ] \ ( 

In this stanza ITaugandharayana compares Ms own responsibility, 
-with that of Rumanvat and concludes that while his is a 
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LomparatiYoIj easy task, as it now allows him rest^ the 
toil ( ) of Bumanvat being continuous is harder 3 T# vtrs. 

13 the responsibility of guarding the queen Now that Vasavadatta 
has been entrusted to the care of Padmavati, Xaugandharayana 
enjoys respite or rest ( ) in his responsibility ^ ( F F 2^ 

from q-f to cling) continuous There is another reason 

why Rumanvat^b responsibility IS greater All this is being done for 
Udayana and his life depends on Bumanvat So everything really 
depends on Bumanvat I 3Tf^ m ) 

dependent 

1 15 2 — ^ ^ f f rRTT ff%rn3;^^ — ^This and the following are all 

examples of impersonal construction ( qqfR ) i. 15 4 — ^ 

— ^qqT^here is really superfluous- ffq TTOqvrrq; would have been, 
enough But sometimes is used after without any special 

sense, for just i 15 5— 3^lfi=nf^ qrTtR TOH 

^ from which the stars and the moon have disappeared. 
The stars correspond with the ministers and the moon with the king^ 
The comparison qq ^ ^ jqq. faulty, because the i^qqFT 

( n) and the ( sqq m ) belong to different genders and the 

common property SRqofrq cannot be construed with the 
must be changed to aTT q qrrqq; in order to make it go with qq , thus ^ qq 
qq arr q q f iq qqfq qqi \ Herein lies the defect i 15 

S— q gtJTqrq- qq^r q^rfr etc-Here grg la superfluo us in view of 

wliichrilarbeen used Ijefore i lo. 1 1 the daughter of the 

Master. This is the title under which a princess addres^d " by' 
servants in a drama Note ^ TFsT -gqrfl q^lT^f « ^ 

vi 154 T% ^ ^iq^o-This is a very characteristic - question When a 
likable man become&^a widower, he often forms the topic of the talks 
of young girls, who wonder whether he would marry again and whom 
By asking this question the Maid of course wants to suggest to 
Fadmavati that Udayana would be a suitable bridegroom for her 
xqg- will go to his hand, will attain his hand in marriage This speech 
of the maid must really be Crrq^%q^q;^or,^s^d€, as it is intended only for 
i?admavati The other characters on the stage are supposed not to hear 
it That IS why we have added that stage-direction in the text i 2 o 
12 — STffqqqq; — Eadmavati naturally ignores the question, as she 
fully understands what its suggestion is She however, could not 
help remarking that her heart was also asking the same question 
qq l^q ^ ^ qi^qq; this has been said ( qi %qq =qr%Tq[ ) just along 
with my heart i e my heart was just saying what the maid 
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ias said i e I also wonder “whether Udayana would marry again. 
Compare ^ ^ cT^TT 

I ^ 1 24 33 i 15 14 — ^3Tff=5srTr% ( I take leave of, bid 

adieu to) is ungrammatical rp5|^ with srr in the sense of ^ to take leave 
of ^ takes the Atmanepada, according to ( J 3Er=S53i$i" ^ 

C I ) rp5^pq[friT5r^ — It IS not clear why the student 

speaks of himself in the singular in the hrst sentence and m the 
plural in this Is this due to Bhasa’s carelessness ^ ^ i 15 15 — 

nW lor the achievement or fuliiJment of your 
purpose This is only a formal expression of good wishes at parting 
1 15 17 — This IS used almost as an indeclinable in the sense of 
^ Good ^ Otherwise we shall have to understand some such sentence 
^ rfST^-Tc^® — -Note thafc. thi s remark, thouglt 

intended for Padmavati, is really addressed to the Chamberlain That 
IS why Padmavati, is here referred to as The Chamberlain then 

conveys to Padmavabi Xaugandharayana's desire and here he uaes 
3T^4Tcr?^rr^ because he is addressing her directly It is perhaps out of. 
decorum that Yaugandharayana does not directly ask Padmavati 
^rmission to go i 15 20— will grow uneasv, or will pme 
away^ The Parasmaipadin form is ungrammatical The 

correct form is Atmanepadxn viz It is 3rd st7iff second 

future from ), which is a denominative 

^formed from m the sense of ^ to esjperience or feel \ according 

to ^ itt 3 l 18 ( ^^rpqrrRw 

%c^ \ 1 e I % ) t 15 21 — 

’T^r This is a comphment to Padmavati. Being 
in the hands of such a good lady as Padmavati Vasavadatta will not in 
any way pine for her brother, because Padmavati would be more than 
what Yaugandharayana has been to her i 15. 23— — ^Though a 
formal way of bidding goodbye, this suggests that Yaugandharayana 
should return early and take his sister away, i 15 25 — 

* This refers to the inside of the hermitage, which 
must have been assigned to her for her residence that day. We have 
seen before that Padmavati is going to stay in the hermitage on that 
day ( ^ 3TI%F3;^ STlBTqq^ ^ 1 * 5 11, 12 above ). Her 

taking leave of tne lady-hermit does not mean she is leaving the 
hermitage. It only means she is going to her residence for rest. 

1 15- fcbank yon This expression of 

thanks on the part of Vasavadatta must have been very sincere, indeed, 
jpor, the blessing sha had received was ^ \ 
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Stanza 16 CoNSTEUn [^r%]l 5W5=Fr ^F%^5pTf^. 

[ e-?r^ ] 1 2T^7a' ^ni*^ i 'c% l qK^s:. ^ srtr 

^1% 3TK ^ ) 

The stanza contains a good description of the phenomena which 
are observed in the evening in a penance— grove. Birds retire to 
their nesis Pious hermits take a plunge in water for their evening 
adoration Fire is kindled for evening sacrifices and smoke wanders 
all over the grove The sun, which has descended from the zenith, 
seems to have slackened the speed of his chariot and is slowly going to 
the peak of the setting mountain ) who have 

gone or retired to their residence i e the nests ststut^ , though 
a past passive participle form 3 ^ 4- to plunge in, is used here 

in an active sense It is an example of or the use of the 

past passive participle termination to signify active sense Such 
^ is available in the ease of roots implying motion, of intran- 
sitive roots generally and of the roots etc, according to ^ rfrq^rfkfs-jf - 
i \\ ^ ^ ^ qr ^ ^ 72 ( 5:TTqrq5ifdfi3ji 

uu UrT I 1 wq ^ \ o5^RTI%^f fK \ \ twcr^gi^rT \ 

%qgqTi%rr I I i \ fq^qfg^ffdr- \ ruRi uir 

1 1%. ). Now the root 3PFTT^ does not strictly fall within 

the province of this rule But we must regard it as Trf:q' 5 ^siv, 
because :5fOTqd'r;§^==^^ U=5|5f?r Both if and f% are^notjr§ally 

necessary. Either or would have brou^t out the 

required sense of ^ wanders about ^ ( p p* p> from q^- 4 -> 3 = 5 T 

iJn^Trf to fall or drop down ) has reference to the sun^s descent on 

tb*e Vestern horizdH Ifrom'fEe^nith or the highest point in the sky 
l%<un ^ who has thrown together i e brought 
together or collected his rays The idea is when the sun rises in the 
morning^ he spreads his rays all over the world. In the evening he 
withdraws them to himself and departs, cznq?^ having 

restricted the speed of, having slowed down o^uqc^ is gerund from 
sJTiq^qri^, causal from -l- 3TF + fci; sjifqrq as well as have 

reference to the fact that the sun seems to travel rather slowly at the 
time of setting, when compared with his speed in the 30 urney from 
the zenith to the western horizon crfroe , sqRr# and rrfqsnM 

may suggest, in the manner of the figure the case 

©f a man, who, in consequence of a fall from a high place, 
slackens his speed and slowly wends his way home 

is the name for the mountain in the west, '"Behind which 
the guu and the moon are supposed to set, as is the name for that 
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oyer wMcli ttay are supposed to ris»e These are often referred to as 
and The figure of speech in the stanza is 

because it describes in a striking manner various kinds of natural 
activities 


ACT II 

II Q 7 — ( In the cm ) is a stage—direction used when there 
13 only one character on the stage, who pretends to see somebody m 
the distance, shouts out} a question and, after feigning he has heard 
the repl;^ ( going through su^h gesticulations as to suggest 

that he has heard the reply ), repeats it for the information of the 
audience with the words ^ ^ 1% 5qnirf% ' or " i% ’ at the 

beginning and ^ ^ at the end of it Such device is known as 

or Speech in the Air and is resorted to for avoiding the 
unnecessary introduction of a new character For definition vide 
Appendix C In the present case the maid who is addressed as 
Elunjarika is not on the stage The maid on the stage addresses a 
question to her h the an ^ pretends to hear her reply and repeats it 
for the sake of the audience It must here be pointed out that the 
two stage-directions 3wr$r a^id are not found in the printed 

editions of the play But as they are necessary we have included 
them in our text In fact Bhasa does not seem to be quite particular 
in the matter of stage— directions. Oases have occurred befo**e where 
necessary stage directions were not given by him ii 0 9 — 

( W \ w wm, fid dl ) IS the„ spring-creeper^ 

otherwise known as or Marathi ) qpirff ^ 

^ ^ \ J^rdCl^dF ^Id dT I d^T an arbour 

bower, is one of what are known as or conventional 

wdrds^ e. words whoso meaning is not in any way connected witli 
their etymological sense Thus, qtjg-cr is derived as v{u^ qrrg-^ qif^ 

37# i d#fdd%d ( scum of boiled rice ) qr RSfid and both these 

derivations have no connection with the meaning arbour or bower^ 
ii 0 10 — ^ zim ^ufpzm- 

^ whose ear-rings are tossed or turned up As the pnncess 
was playing with a ball, her body received 3 erks, when she moved 
from place to place With these jerks the ear-rings were tossed up 
3’tWdd9of=§;i®%?F either represents a veiy temporary condition of the 
face at the time when the ear-rings were tossed up, or we may suppose 
that the ear-rings had remained in that tossed-up condition and had 
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oeased dangling^^ when the maid saw the princess* == 

hecanse T^and are regarded as identical ( is a 
dimnnitive from meya s an arm.rOrnamen^ « Note ^ 

^^^Tthus^ me an s a small arm-ornament, 
then an ornament in general o^nPTi^ ?R#3FtrrT 

%- i%fT^ f%%fT ^ variegated or bespangled or bestarred with 

drops of perspiration that have arisen through exercise o^rr^^fq 
exercise, from fq 4- sq -i- to stretch or extend Exercise in 

volves a lot of stretching of the body and its muscles n 0 11 — 
TOSJF^ fqpq qq ^qomr which appeared lovely or 

charming on account of fatigue Padmavati appeared lovely even 
when fatigued, because really beautiful people appear so m all 
conditions. ^ mm ^ ^ 

is an or an instr umental of in dication or specifica- 

tion, used according " qr 2^^ ST ipiqr 

^FTT Fi^iTq’FrR'^ t 1% #r, ) This instrumental requires the 

word to be supplied after it in order to construe it properly in 

the sentence Thus, ( characterized by ) It 

ehould b© noted that the three ad 3 ,ectives which qualifwoi fer. are very 
fgl mitOQS a nd full of orjthequakty of cla arness or perspicuity 

Th^ vividly bring to our mind the pcture^"^ Padmavati, playing 
with a ball, fatigued yet charming, with drops of perspiration 
adorning her face and her ear-rings tossed up. The picture may 
form a suitable subject for a pamter^s brush. li 0. 15 — la an 
Interlude or a short scene which comes between two Acts. For 
definition and distinction from" see Appendix O 

ii. 0. 16 — is a form of address used by women towards 
friends, somewhat corresponding to ^ rf^ ^ in Marathi The 
forms used towards low servants and maids are respectively ^6^ 
and ^ Note ^ qqRriWTUT ^ ^ 

17 89 , ^ fdi' ^ ^ ^ ’ 3TJqR , " 

1^, rFTi Ml qr vi 155 — 

This shows that the ball had gone away from Padmavati and that 
Vasavadatta picked it up and handed it over to her n 0 17 — 

shows Padmavati is tired with the play and 
•does not want to continue it ii 0 9 — TRT ^ m 

which redness has arisen the more belonging to another. 

PadmavatPs hands i e palms were naturally red^ as those of beautiful 
women are Striking the ball violently, while playing with it, had 
made them much redder still They thus appeared not to belong to 
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ter, being mucb redder than what they usually are. The suggestion^ 
therefore, is that Padmavati must have now been much too exhausted 
and should stop playing is also explained aa belonging to 

another in this sense that on account of exhaustion Padmavati has 
lo&t control over her hands and was consequently unable to use them 
freely with the ball. With this explanation we must suppose that 
is an adjective independent of The first explana- 

tion connects the two, thus : 3Tpirq>^5Tirrn% STrf qq qr^fr This is 
preferable, because with the second interpretation we have to presume 
PadmavatPs inability to use her hands freely with the ball There 
is a subtle pun on and punningly means ^ in 

which love has sprung ^ Love generally springs in the heart of people 
By a sort of transferred epithet, the hands also may be regarded as 
this sense q^r^f belonging to another i e to a bridegroom. 
The pun suggests that love has sprung in the heart of Padmavati and 
that she has now become as good as another's may also have 

reference to the custom of dyeing the hands of a bride red on the occasion 
of her marriage Vasavadatta^s pun probably refers to the negotiations, 
which her father Pradyota has opened for securing Padmavati’s hand 
Jor his son Or it may be that Vasavadatta has already observed 
from Padmavati^s face when she said ^ rpq ^ ^ to herself, 

that she has come to entertain love for Udayana u. 0 22 — 

3rd sziig im^eratzve passive from which is causal from 4- 

means to complete^ to perform, to accomplish, to 
enjoy. lovely ox dehghtful on account of maiden- 

Jiood IS a very wise, interesting and important 

statement In the life of a girl the period of maidenhood is 
jperhaps the happiest During this period she enjoys greater liberty 
than she ever does during the rest of her life. Whether the period 
of married life is going to be happy or not depends on so many 
extraneous factors Besides with marriage come all sorts of re- 
straints not only from the husband but also from his relatives and 
especially from the terrible mother-m— law, Hindu girls grow 

suddenly grave and loose much of their vivacity and sprightliness 
after marriage This is due to the peculiar conditions prevailing in 
Hindu society. That is why the maid rightly remarks that Padma- 
vati should enjoy as much as passible the happy period of her maiden- 
hood Fox a similar idea compare ^ ^ 

li- 13^ 7. xi O'. 26>T~TO'qTqf§r from to look 

intently at, to stare at It Vduld appear that Padmavati, as she 
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was described by the maid in the Interlude, proved attractive 
even to Vasavadatta She was, therefore, looking intently 
at her Padmavati naturally coloured under Vasavadatta’s steady 
gaze and asked her why she was thus staring at her as though to 
ridicule or make fen of her ( ) "Vasavadatta answered by 

aayang that as Padmavati appeared specially charming that day, she 
could not but took at her steadily u 0. 27 — The reading 
< ) for ( #fi% ) ^TO^is evidently ascnbe’s mistake If, however, 

IS adopted asj;he reading, sdpply or 51313^ as the subject 
thereof aqjqq- I see your excellent face today ( =g- 

^ s-li sides as though 1 e. I am so much fascinated by the 
beauty of your face today that I see it everywhere The word 33^ 
in this sentence would perhaps appear redundant in view of the same 
word occurring in the previous clause viz s?rwngr But such 

repe fation is appar ently a charactenafaf.. nf ^ssa^rst^ " — Se e be low 
11 0 , So, where also 37 ?T is repeated in two consecutive senten<*es* 
The sentence describes the e^ect of ^ ^ 

= 1^13^ 3 TPTfT governs the accusative, according to the 

Vartika ‘ 3 li%r ^1% ’ Here also there is a 

pun on the word which also means a bridegroom With 
this pun the meaning of the sentence would be . (1)1 

the face ^f yonr bridegroom ( ) around thee 

C ?r 3 ?I*TrT , the geuitive having been used for the 

accusative ) as it were 1 e the special lovehness which your 

face has developed is probably due to the presence of yonr bridegroom 
near you 1 e I think that you are very near, and really hankering 
after, marriage ( 2 ) qrj ar^^j^rpT What 

Vasavadatta moans is that she already visuahzes Padmavati’^ 
marriage with Udayana and as though sees Pdayana’s face near 
her That is why she is tempted to look so steadfastly at her. 11 0. 

30 - ^OTfr^r silent 11 0 31 — 1 
ar^ ’TrfI?T= 7 ^i;i£[ W'l'iC ? a mong other 

things, means a daughter-in-law, a wife and aT'woman Note 
' ^^yTWT W and ‘ q-g; ^EgqTT 5 T^ST ^ *TFqr g q? T l ' qi g » 

STTi^RT ^ ^ Vasavadatta addresses Padmavati as ^future 

daughter-iB-Iaw of Maiiasena^^ because of tiie negotiations of lier 
marriage witb a son. of Pradyota^ alias Mahasena^ tbat were going 
on Her special purpose in so addressing ter is of course to find out 
bow she is inclined towards this proposed match ii 0 32 — ^ 

It is rather strange that Padmavati should not know that Pradyota. 
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known Mahasena ii. 0. 34 — 

3sri%3:qr ^ belonging to Ujjajini ii 0 3 5 — 

qK^*?[5jsf 5PFn%<t produced or arising from the size of Ins army. We 
have already seen that Pradyota was called Mahasena, because he 
maintained a large army n 0 44 — — It should be noted 
that of all the qualities that Udayana was possessed of, the one that 
captured the hearts of both Vasavadatta and Padmavati was his 
(compassio nateness, tenderness, symx5athetic nature ) _Iiiscni- 
table, indeed y ar e the ways of women ^s love J Young men^ de&irous of 
simliar conquests^ should remember this^ ii 0 46- ^ refers to 

the speaker viz Yasavadatta Y^asavadatta 

confesses that she also had been similarly infatuated by Udayana’s 
11 0 47-qTto-The maid’s question is very signmcant What 
Padmavati has learnt so far about Udayana is his virtues, especially 
h i^ fTFf^g Tpr But supposing he were ugly, what would she do ^ 
W^u id she still love him ^ How far does man’s physical beauty, 
rather than virtues, weigh with women in the choice of husbands ^ 
Would a woman rather have a virtuous, but not a very handsome 
naan, or would she prefer a handsome fellovr who is not muclr 
known for virtues ? Bhasa unfortunately has left this question 
unanswered, to our great exasperation, we must confess ^ C ) 

^ ^ or__gtrrr ^cr ( beauty h. fi^ . ii 0 49 — 

— This 13 an exceedingly delightful touch The reference 
Udayana as being 13:gly*“'was — go uSn5^9rrafele-%cr Vasavadatta that, 
forgetting for a moment her disguise, she immediately bursts out 
into a most emphatic denial of that hypothetical fact This lands 
her in rather an awkward situation from which, however, she 
extricates herself with great tact and ready— wittedu ess Truly does 

Kahdasa say ^ ^iqTTHr%i %r { M ^ v 22 ii 0 53 — 

qj^ qrFri^ lit falling on the side of, then, partiality or love towards 
Her love for her lord was responsible for her impatience 
at the suggested ugliness of Udayana and her prompt denial of that 
fact etiquette, propriety, proper conduct, then, bounds of 

propriety or etiquette The impropriety ip "^savadatta’s conduct 
lay m this that she, who before felt so uncomfortable in the presen ce 
of a stranger, now spoke so enthusiastically about the personal 
charms of a man, who also, as far as Padmavati and the maid were 
concerned, was a perfect stranger to her So = [%^l 

^ is also explained a& 

p^roper conduct such as I am expected to adopt in accordance with. 
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jny disguise, ^ In the disguise of an Avantika I must not say anything 
which would 3 ndicate that I am intimately connected with Udayana. 
So with this explanation =iF 5 rmr^ 0 T But this explana- 
tion lb not so good shows the embarassment in which 

she IS thrown by her almost involuntary outburst regarding Udayana’s 
beauty ii 0. 54 — ^ shows that in a moment she has foundl 

the means of extricating herself from the awkward predicament, 
ii 0 66 — qr arf^rqTg; srr^^ attractive, 

dehghtful or fascinating for the mind of all people. 
the state of being fortunate, good fortune , hence, beauty, because it 
is only the fortunate who are endowed with beauty. g^qTf has a 
technical sense in Sanskrit erotic poetry It means a man who is so 
fortunate as to be hankered after by women ^ 

on ^ §?TTT f%f ^ 

rW^qqKT Though Udayana certainly was in this 

sense, the word is not used in tins sense here Padmavati is 

here making a statement of general apphcation Beauty h as a strange 
p ower of creating good impression on all Persons, endowed withneat 
TEeatures and~physical charm, have an initial advantage in this that a 
prepossession in their favour is created in the mind of all those with 
whom they come in contact It is, therefore, no wonder then that Vasa- 
vada-ta who comes from U 33 ayini should have been favourably impressed 
with the beauty of Udayana. As a matter of fact appreciation of beauty^ 
each as is displayed by Vasavadatta^s remark, involves no breach of 
etiquette, since such appreciation is natural to all people. It should 
be noted that PadmavatPs speech is a kind of general defence of 
ITasavadatta’s attitude in the matter She begins with ‘ 
which means that it is quite proper that Vasavadatta should know 
about the beauty of Udayana, because she comes from U^jayinl and 
people from U 3 ]ayini must have seen Udayana very often As a 
matter of fact beauty has a tendency to produce a favourable im- 
pression on all It IS also possible that Padmavatl^s remark ^ 

^ #yrprzr ^ 3 ? / has a tinge of autobiography about it and 

that she herself is attracted jto wards Udayana by the added 
knowledge of his beauty 11 0 58 — irrq^n^ mm — The entrance 
of the nurse Is unexpected and unsuggested. As such it violates^ the 
general rule that no character should enter on or- quit the stage un- 
less some suggestion of this is conveyed to the audience. 

^ When, howevet, a ^[character .enters without 
jprevious intimation of such entrance - being giveir 'to the audience^ 4t; 
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the news that sncli a marriage has actually been settled reaches her^ 
the woman in her becomes predomment and she declares that 
it IS a great calamity. Her exclamation must have appeared strange 
to all people and the nurse readily asks why she thinks the marriage 
to be an outrage But ‘Yasavadatta recovers herself with 
commendable quickness and gives a plausible reason for her remark 
srmgf i P P P ^3rom f f to accept^ receive, welcome )=: 

accepted represents the second stage in the 

negotiations ^First, she was offered by Darsaka ( ^tTF n 0 

76 below ) to Udayana Then followed his acceptance of her. It is 
this acceptance of Padmavati on the part of Udayana that over- 
powers Yasavadatta so much and is responsible for her exclamation 
^3Tr^m|rng:^ ^ 0 66 — ( 3tftsr ) that which is 

seriou sly taken to or fel t b y the mind, a great calamity or outra ge 
IS p p p from 3TT + ViTT ^ ' 

:Bm: 11 0 69 — ^ ^ sTrmft^r^T 

\ cfs^qiuir s^lrq-rff^r^r There is nothing outrageous 

other than what is explained in the next sentence rf^Tr ^ — 

What Yasavadatta means is this Udayana made such a brave show 
of his grief when he learnt that Yasavadatta was burnt to death 
That indicated that he loved her dearly But now he accepts the hand 
of another woman. This means he has grown indifferent to his first 
wife. This is what is outrageous The calamity or outrage lay 
in Udayana^s having turned indifferent towards Yasavadatta 
after having lamented for her so much, rf-qr — WRCfi 

— Supply as the object for this aTTrJTFT means 

having heated himself, ha v ing made himselflm isexableZ^ ^^ 
grieved or lamented^ ^rfr^ is gerund from ^ 4- 
to heatj to pain, from 3^4 3Tr^ 3Tr?% ) indifferent,, 

void of love Udayana^s indifference to herself is, according to 
Yasavadatta, shown by his agreeing to accept the hand of Padmavati 
ii. 0 71 — — ^This represents a defence of Udayana‘’s 

action in consenting to There is no doubt that 

Udayana was exceedingly gneved^ at Yasavadatta’s death But 
great men do not allow themselves to remain immersed in grief and 
consequently neglectful of their duties for long They rely upon the 
teachings of authoritative works ( stfth ) such as the Bhagavadgita 
and easily derive consolation therefrom. For, does not the 
Bhagavadgita tell us ^ ( ii ^ ? What fun m 

there then to continue m grief all through our life to the neglect of: 
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onr ordinary duties ? The great grieve not for long with reference 
to such ^ 3TqiTf[4 ^ 27 ), but quickly recoup themselves* 

That of course does not mean they have no love for the departed 
loved ones or that they have grown indifferent towards them 

W to which authoritative works 
are the chief thing i e which lean or rely upon and are guided by 
the teachings of authoritative works riq^r^in this sense is always 
neuter and singular eTirnr means authoritative texts because they have 
come (arr + ttj 3 [) down by tradition from generation to generation 

IS also explained as 3TFTRT W to which the 

future is the chief thing i e which look to the future and thus do not 
allow themselves to remain buried in griefs of the past 

to which consolation is easy to get^ which are easily consoled n 0 73 
chosen ^ sought af ter^ asked for ,gSai-is P P P from ^3TfT-% 
to choose, to seek to get Vasavadatta’s question is very significant 
If Udayana himself had sought for Padmavati’s hand, it would have 
meant he had grown indifferent towards her This is what she wanted 
to find 11 0. 75 — — The other purpose which Udayana 
had in going to Eajagrha was evidently to seek Darsaka’s aid against 
A^uni (nobihty of birth), and ?3;qTg; (beauty) are 

the things which a girFs father specially observes in a prospective 
son-in-law Another important feature is left out from this list and 
that 13 or wealth or the bride-groom^ s financial condition. 
This is not mentioned here, because Udayana being a king the 
question of his financial position did not strike Darsaka at all 

JLI 0 78 — ?r ■Qiij a..whaha3..j^ 

who is not to blame This shows that Yasavadatta absolves 
Udayana from the blame of having grown indifferent towards her* 
Two facts, which emerge from the nurse^s words, help Yasavadatta 
In arriving at this conclusion ^ First* Ud a^yajiia, — 

Kajagrha for some ather purpose Secondly, he did not see k for the 

Prom these Yasavadatta "Tightly ^eonclu3ed 
that Udayanufs marriage with Padmavati did not proceed from, his 
indifference towards her It was more or less a political marriage^ 
entered into for the purpose securing JDarsaka^s h elp against 
^Aruni It should be noted that the sequel shows thaT“V asava- 
datta is right in her conclusion Though Udayana marries 
Padmavati, his words and actions even after marriage bear ample 
■testimony to Ms steadfast love for Yasavadatta and he actually 
declares in iv. 4 that Padmavati with all her qualities has 
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not been able to capture his heart, ■which is still tied to "Vasavacatta. 
ii 0 S 1 auspicious or fa'vourable constellation of stars. 

This shows people’s belief in the ability of heavenly bodies to influ- 
ence the destinies of human beings, a belief which continues even to 
these days Compare 

111 0 87-88, ‘ ST§g'?fS3SOt5n5r^5H3:i 3 : 1 ^ 

n, ( p 98) ^ ftw 

the auspicious rite of tying the nuptial thread This ceremony of 
tying the nuptial thread around the wrist of the bride and the bride- 
gyoom IS now-a-days performed a httle after the actual marriage In 
fact it IS a vital part of the marriage ceremony at present But 
from the way in which is referred to in the text it 'uouldl. 

appear that it was a ceremony corresponding to a formal betrothal, 
which was performed before the marriage, rather than a ceremony 
forming part of the actual marriage-rite m eans the marriage- 

thread Note ‘ 3TO I ^41*# 

II 8 1 ; also ‘ 

I rim 5^1 1 ’ 

II 0. 82-;;;;^|^I-Tbia rofors to Darsaka’s wife rnfm is the 

title with whicha king’s wife is referred to in dramas Note 
■“ *n|m l^sPTr- iri 'm srra^^f^rT 5[Tsrr^i%f^- ’ According to Bharata the 
title is to be used for the crowned queen and mf^i: for other 
uncrowned -wives of a king Note ‘ 5 (!■ 

85 ^ ^ H1H% # 1 ’CTfTI S !»' 

86 RiiTi?? C 7 m ^ 1 87’ st- 

17 , also ‘Mt im''WPFITftcms: a vrt|5n’ But this distinction 

is not always observed m dramas 11. 0 84- — Suppl y 

^qr this ¥iff^ or as the subiect and or 

as tie object ( q sqFmi SFPrera:, 3Tf€r- 

makes blind, throws into the darkness of grief This is a 
form'possessing the technical sense of The heart cannot be 

bhnded literally It becomes bhnd only metaphorically 


ACT III 

m 0 7 — 3 ' cf4?Ta sriqi^H STH?^ ffqTfrRWTiH-e^- 

y'^5' =qt& ^ which is full of the joy or merriment 
or .rejoicings of the marriage 1 e. which is occupied by people enjoy- 
ing the marriage festi'vities,,-l^qig^^^^_ma^iagej^ from iq 4- ^^IfT to 

carry, because in a marriage the bridegrognji carries the bride awaj^ 
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Jrom ter relatives 3 TT'+ 5 ^ to rejoice, to 

make merry, filled with^ occupied by ^ r%I %TdTn ' % aqrnff ^ 

3 T 7 rr 3 :r«F?K 3 =F?T the inner house or palace ^ 

in 3 T 5 tT means a touse or an apartment ^ qirr ^ ^F3t 

STIR =^rr 75 r RRllrTJ (f^SR^TRT ) a place having four halls on 

four sides i e a quadrangle sRcTS^^ Vasavadatta left 

Padmavati m the quadrangle of the inner palace, which was throng- 
ed by a merry-making crowd and went to the garden As the 
was crowded, her departure was not no ticed m 0 8 — SfFFgr- 
;sr^ 5 Fr ) ^„Elgi^3i£e -producing garden , a 

pleasure-gamen^ This is apparently a proper name jrrt 307, plea- 
sure, from JT 4 - RT^TFR become intoxicated Intoxication Causes 
joy to those who take thel drx n^ He'ficT^^ comes to mean joy* 
Some picturesque efiect is produced by Vasavadatta’s assertion that, 
she IS going to divert her grief in the pleasure-garden 
can also be explained as Ladies^ garden, garden 

where ladies can freely move). In this case itr5t shortens its final 
according to ‘ ’ RT b. 8 68('^cnR5R 1 3T3T#r33[ B 

W Rfrr i sTrrrRr afrcR^ 1 ' qT^ ^ ^ 

^ I ), which means that the fenunine affix 5TI or i* at 

the end of a word forming the first member of a compound is shortened 
in most cases, when the whole is a proper name and in the Vedae 

, iRiotq; 5 r It may incidentally be remembered that the form 
^f§jgriR ( STR ) IS obtained by shortening the i of accord- 
ing to the above sutra Though is not strictly a proper name^^ 

it should be regarded as such for the purpose of this formation^,, 
as Bhanuji Diksita has actually done iRfR 

brought on by fate In a truly fatalisfac fashion TliavadSHE 
regards — present misery as due to (xq- 

one^s own portion 1 e one^s fate or destiny is added to Rpi 
without any change of meaning, according to ‘RrRWprrR^RT ’ (RFi^ ) 

^ ^ ? shall drive away, 

divert, dispel The active and causal of this root possess the same 
sense Here mTfRFTR is reu,Ily equal to. For, when 

and 5TT are used with the present, they give to it the sense of the 
future and themselves mean ^ verily ^ ^ certainly,^ according to 

«n^cact'%ifTin^ 5 :’ qr 3 3 4 (sTpr?; 1 spr si:^ 1 ?fPT?r!T 1 m- 

^■■). STT%^S[T qFf° — This IS an expression of the immense grief which, 
VaBavadatta’s lacerated heart feels Though the words are simple^ 
they reveal her grief so eloquently. All this while she has been. 
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accTistomed to look upon Udayana as absolutely lier own. Now witk 
bis marriage to Padmavati he has become another's ^ The thought is 
too much for her She cannot describe her grief She only 
remarks that her lord has become another's srf? m do^ 

not possess m uch propriety. Some propriety can be found 
for inSy expl aining its significance somewhat as follows ^ jR[?^ 
^ 3Tf%^ 3^ thus shows the in- 

congruity of her lord becoming another’s in. 0 IQ — 
t%ritrn H — This does not represent the 

convention about these birds The convention is that t£e OSsTravaka 

■ I I" ' "' II 

O^upie is separated during the night and that the two pass this time 
of separation in piteous lamentation. In order to prove the 
Oakravaki to be quite superior to her^ Vasavadatta probably imagines 
that she gives up her life in separation iii 0 11 — — 
jWhat Vasavadatta means is that the intense desire ( ) to see 

her lord when he comes here for his marriage with Padmavati prevents 
her from giving up her life in her present distress It would have 
been better if Vasavadatta had said that the hope of being eventually 
united with her lord kept her alive. For, such hope is often 
represented by poets as supporting women in separation See 

^ 9-, ^ 

STCTFT III5 ^ STO itcff 

irr^wcrf ^ ^ II IX 29 ill 0 13-~ r^3[sqiT^ 

— This IS a bad stage-direction In such stage— directions 
a gerund is never used A gerund here would show that the action 
denoted by it is to be gone through by the character before it enters on 
the stage The audience is not concerned with what dramatic characters 
do before they make their entrance. It is only their doings after 
entrance that the audience sees Nor is it possible to show to the 
audience this action of ^taking flowers,’ because by the very nature of 
the gerund the action 5;^ must precede And how can what 

characters do before jf^be shown to the audience What Bhasa means 
by this inaccurate stage-direction is, however, clear. The maid 
is to enter carrying flowers in her hand The correct stage-direction 
for this is or ^‘^rT^siTr m 0 18 — ^f%^rRT 6“! whose 

heart or mind is vacant through anxiety or meditation. Note that 
j^es not mean absolutely vacant It means vacant only as far 
m the ordinary functions of the mind are concerned As Vasava^ 
datta was actually brooding over her own distress^ her heart could 
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mot be a total blank She did not appear to notice wbat passed 
Tonnd her on accoant of her deep meditation That is why she is 
referred to as ^ having a yaeant heart ’ ?! fcr-Snpply 

after this This expression is to be construed with the one 
that precedes and not with the following clause^ thus 
[ 3T?T ^ ] ?fff F 'P.m f?r [ ^ rot 

gr^PT. ^ like th e digit or crescent of the moon obscur- 

"ect or rendered lustre-less by mist Immersed in grief and meditation 
Vasavadatta looked pale and lustreless That was why she appeared like 
the crescent moon obscured by mist ?ftfR ^ mist or fo g^ is derived from 
+• f fdR ( 7 r%^ )- 

IS lengthened according tc qr SI 22 (3’qg’^q 

I FRqr^ \ qffqr^ \ \ mr^r i fF 

^ ) m 0 19 — STRfferra;^ 3TRc7^rR?fF io^^ly though unadorned. 

As Vasavadatta was a she had put on no ornaments. 

Still her dress appeared charming, for ^ f%f%r ft RIFOTF if 

1 20 ^TT ( F^OTT^^ql: ?To ) 

on a slab of stdn^underneath the Priyallgu creeper^iii 0 20—^3' 
what a timeT e what a long time have Ibeen search- 
ing for you 5fa cf3T^ has really the sense of the accusative of time? 
for it shows the duration of the action of the search. The nominative 
must be put down as a peculiar idiomatic use The sentence really is 
equal to qr sWcT RR. STR^qiH ^ 

from + fsqfR 4 P to search or look out for For such idiomatic 
use of the nominative see F^TR^rqr '3^% 

gqsTTTrqr f '^W iv o 8 , ^ 

^ cqFn%^FfF ’ Ibid iv 1. 7 5 ^ ^ 

If lii 1 3 iii 0. 21— % rgi^rnr for what purpos^ . 

The word ht^ and its synonyms, denoting a purpose can generally 
he used in any case in apposition with an adjective, pronoun or 
another noun, according to the Vartika ^ HT^qqrqfiT^iF 
( TO^Rq- rTcT^FFT'Fr ^ STW^T ^^\k^ 

i T% f%R=^ TOr%?%'i RfFrTnr fcqrft * w % ^r(<svs^, j 

%S?tr3TRi3; frq-ira^ I ^ ^ I fTHR fR. 

%oq‘ ^ fTHTF f^RTTiq* irRUe’ i ) m 0 24 — ^qRg^q* 

'W e have seen before in the sense of the nuptial 

thread Here means marriage . comes to have 

this sense, because it means ^nter aha a festival and marriage 
is a festival ..Thug ^#r^qir^ r = a festive garland, a marriage-g ar-^ 
land According to the Kathasaritsagara a never-fading garland 
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plays a mncli more important part in the story of Udayana than thi& 
marriage-wreath here In his young days Udayana had saved the 
life of a !Naga In return for this the Naga^ who was really the 
eldest brother of Vasnki, gave him the famous lute Gho^avati and 
taught him the arts of making a never-fading garland and a never- 
fading forehead-mark. When Udayana was captured by Pradyota 
and appointed teacher of music to Vasavadatta, he taught her al 'Ug 
With the^rt of playing on the l ute the art of weaving a never- 
fading garland and arrangin g ^ similar- Jorehead-mark " AfZ Thp! 
Eime of i^admEvatrs marriage Vasavadatta of her own accord 
plaited a never- -fading garland for her and painte(L..,.an--over 
mark on he r forehead When Udayana observed these, he asked 
PadmEvati who had arranged them Padmavati told him there was 
a lady from Avanti placed in her charge by a Brahmana and that 
she was responsible for these two things As nobody else except 
himself and Vasavadatta knew these arts, Udayana came to know 
that V asavadatta must be akve and eventually met her It will 
thus be seen that the nev e_r— fading garland plays in th e story of 
Udayana almosl ,Jihe- s ame part that t] ^ Aparajita^^erb m the 
Sakuntala or the Jrmbhaka missiles in the Dttararamacarita ^Bhasa^ 
does not gi ve so much im portance to the garland in his drama. Here 
the purpose of conveying t o Uda yana the fact that Vasavadatta i s^alT^ 

^5- Ame 15Tjg^^ sl^P Bead « 5 ^^ , 

Wt ^ ^ rlfT n 79 

^ fHT ^ ^ =TO%Trc3: csnrr ii 80 r 

^ i n si " n. i, ^ 3^, 

wi-fl I H 31... 

'Tin^T TfSTf^sfr » ^sfTigrrsrwrsrn^cr# ftsrr 
^ u 70 Tf i ^ii%r?r 11 lOl 

=q;?=tT I STf^Pq^si^rerr HW illpqi^r qfg[^tl 102 ' m 2- 

ill. 0 ^5— gpr *]j^ hQugh Vasavadatta knows very well for wiiom 

the garland is to be woven, she asks this question 3 ust to show her dis- 
«,pproval of the task which is being assigned to her 
This general reference to the person for whom the garlan3riil5^^ 
also proceed from the same cause lu. 0 2 8^rrrr srrw g gro— Tlip sentence 
shows th e^gkgflffij^ ^ heart '*^The gods are not satsified 

with her consent to the plan by which her husband marries another 
woman But they must make her help this marriage actively by 
weaving th e marriage-wreath .^ This to a woman is as good as signing 
Jber own death-warrant. Truly does the sorrowful queen remark^ 
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STspipJTT **• Vasavadatta repeats tMs remark below in v. 

6 S6 It also occurs in ii 22 3 ' 3TfT, fiqR:r 

^ f^rFF^ 111 0, 

witli a gerund is nnwarranted and ungrammatical But Bhasa bas 
used m with a gerund several times m his dramas In our own play 
such use occurs twice more Vide below iv. 0 63 and v 11 2 To 
make the sentence gramiaatically accurate we must change f%n=n’%5rf to 
f%7=fq- (imperative) or i%r%Fr ( aorist with the augment dropped), 
^jtf^y ^and hav in g the sense of probibit ipa^..are ^used with a gerund.. 
according to ^ ^ qr 3 4. 18 ( rrm4l4^r^?prc?tT- 

7^ic5; \ 37fOT ^4^ I- 5T^ ^-f^T ! TffSn \ I 

ITT 1 iTi^w \m ^.) 111 0 gF _ 

ri^T^on the ie welled or mosaic p avem ent . It appears that the room 
in w^ch theTrode-groom was having his bath had a pavement that 
w’as studded with jewels from 1 P to purify or bathe* 

Bhasa does not state clearly who is going to wear the garland 
and when First, we are told that the garland is required for tho 
princess Then it is said that the garland should be quickly woven,, 
because the bride-groona is already taking his bath This means that 
immediately after his bath the bridegroom would require the 
garland Putting these two statements together we arrive at the 
following conclusion regarding this garland It is well known that 
in a marriage_the bride and the brideg ro om garland each othjsr . The 
garland, which Vasavadatta was asked to plait, was the one which 
Udayana was going to put round PadmavatPs neck The marriage 
was to take place soon after Udayana’s bath so that it was 
necessary that the garland should be ready by the time his 
bath IS over in 0 33— ^ ^ oi §..Abafe 

,.the Prakrit STcrcfr stands in Sanskrit for either ^ 

The maid asks Vasavadatta not to think of anything else ( 3750 T— 
), hut to concentrate her mind on the garland After this 
Vasavadatta says to herself that she is not able to think of any- 
body else ( 3FroT=3T73r33;); m eaning thereby that her thoughts are 
^e^^lly occupied with X/dayana Then she institutes an inquiry about- 
thecdnstaht objectlif h^ thoughts by asking aloud ^ CynTfirfr 

address ed by Ta savadatta to the maid, is improper. We have 
seen before that is the proper form of address for friends. But 
Bhasa is not very particular about the use of this form. We shall 
find Padmavati also addresses her maid as See below iv. 0, 42, 

111 . 0. 35 — ^arps^Tes, It is a particle showing or admission* The 
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xoaid gives two reasons why she saw the bride»groo m Firat> the y (i e 
all the servants) loved their princess and, therefore, they had a curiosity 
to see what her husband was like Thus, they were impelled to see him 
out of affection for the princess Secondly, th ey had a natural curi- 
osity to see him It is well known that women and especially young 
girls are anxious to see the man who is being married That is why 
they cro’wd round the marriage altar or throng the galleries when a 
marriage procession goes along. Or their natural curiosity must have 
sprung from the fact that they wanted to see Udayana about whose 
romantic adventures they must have heard so much iii 0 42 — 2 ^ 
^ separated from or without his arrows and bow7 

Xamadeva or Qupid is supposed t o be always armed with his bow and 
arrows, ready to strike at a proper object whenever he meets him or 
her Udayana was as handsome as Q upid. But he did not carry a bow 
and arrows That was why he was^ . This expression is 

an asampJe o f_g^^ or metaphor exemphffed in such stanzas as 

f’R- I 111 0 44-ip=TT^ci; = 3=frRlT" 

It must be noted that Vasavadatta must have been immensely 
pleased with the description of Udayana that the maid gave. She 
now wants to stop it. The pretext for this is supplied by her next 
sentence 111 0 46 — a general propoRitiA n in- 
dicative of the high moral ideal wiich ancient women kept before 
them They would not even listen to a description of the charms of 
another man, for fear evidently that their minds might he disturbed. 
In a way this fear, one may note, is not quite complimentary to them* 
Por, as Goldsmith observes, virtue that require s guarding is scarcely 
worth the sentinel For a similar idea, but tKe” other way roun'37" 
compare ^ SWTR vii 20 10 111 0. 60 — 

havingpoured out or emptie^irom to pour out What 

happened was this The maid handed over to Vasavadatta a basket 
of dowers in older that she might c ommence weaving; the 
marriage wreath Vasavadatta emptied the basket on the 
ground, looked at its contents, picked up a herb and asked what it 
was called 111 0 51 — and all mean a herb* 

can^alsp ^le taken^in the sense of 

JBut this IS not necessary The practice of interspersing a garland 
of flowers with leaves and herbs is not unknown Besides in 

the sense of a flower is very unusual It is true when the maid enters, 
fih e^d^es :^i ^that need no t^jrighiej^u As she 

^ariied flowers mostly, she is said to be carrying according fca 
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the " maxim. Then agam^ the two herbs must have been 

concealed underneath the flowers They were seen by “Vasavadatta 
oniT when the basket w as emptied on the g round So ‘ ^ 

need not make it absolutely compuIioryTEorus to understand 
in the sense of a floTi-er Further^ it as herbs, rather than flowers^ 
that are supposed to have charms, Comparej the ^s^iqrfpTrff 
of Sarvadamana in tie Slkuntala So it is better to take 3|iq“433;^ m 
the sense of a herb iii 0 52 — 3:?t?4Wr 3T|%^^I15-Ccrrf3b 

which makes the wearer a non-widow i e which protects tiie wearer 
from widow-hood lu 0 55 — ^ — The herb 

has naturally to be woven in abundance both for the sake of FadniE- 
vati and of Va&avadabta In this matter the interests of the two 
^co-wives^g:^^ 0 56 — ^^qr^fr (passive from 

which crushes a co-wife Vasavadaita naturally does not 
want this herb to be voven, because she does not desire to be crushed* 
But she cannot give this reason for not plaiting the herb Once 
more her ready-wittedness comes to her help and she remarks that 
the herb ^ Qrush-CQw.i fe.*-i is purposeless, as Udayana^s first wife 
Vasavadatta is dead in 0 63 — by unwidowed i e* 
aus gicious matron s’ These ladies were conducting the bride-groom 
to the inner quadrangle where the marriage-ceremony was to take 
place and where Vasavadatta left Padmavati, as she tells us at the 
beginning of this act* f^qrr ^ ^ \ ^ 

a lady whose husband is not dead i e is living Such ladies are 
regarded as specially auspicious and their presence is necessary for 
carrying out various details of the marriage ceremony Note ^ qrf =q 
srf^igt^TWEr sTT^ririq rntfiS^ ’ iv it 

should be noted that the word has deteriorated m meaning* 

In modern days, for example, such auspicious ladies would not be 
referred to as srRqgT The modern wor d is or #PTfTqqrtfl. 

But in the days of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Harsathe word did not possess 
any derogatory tinge* See ^ ^6 

( passive of causal of to enter ) is being 

conducted or taken, lu 0 65- — ) good This is a 
compliment to Vasavadatta for the excellent garland' she has prepared*, 
ill,. 0* 70 — srRfr and 3qf%T are particles showing grief Vasavadatta’s 
position just now is very pathetic She has no one to talk to or 
shat^ her sorrow with* Every one is engaged with the mafrriage= 
Thou^ she had. agreed to take part m this political 
schei 93 ^«o£ Tatfegandharayana, with commendable self-saeigh^e, she. 
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€ObM not help feeling the intense pain that quite naturally over- 
-whelmed her In her helplessness she had no other alternative^ 
hut to retire to her bed-room and try to divert her sorrow 
on a bed; if she could by any chance get some sleep 


ACT IV 


IV 0 ^f?3;,3T#r who censures or finds 

lault with all^n ti^own peculiar fashion ^ the Jester ) is the 
ox boon-companion of the hero in Sanskrit dramas. He is one of 
the few characters that excite laughter and serve to develop 
Brahmana by caste he prides himself on being quite innocent of any 
Brahmanical qualities He excites laughter by his gluttony, quaint 
^ress and deformed features He indulges in non-senscial talks and 
seems to take pleasure in exhibiting his foolishness For definitions 
vide Appendix C iv. 0 10 — srf^^r ^ ^ I%rrf rTFT 

T%^ ^ pleasant or charming on account of the auspicious 

rite of the marriage which was [ so much ] desired. The compound can 
also be explained as which is pleasant and 

auspicious on account of the desired marriagOr-sTRfe-The marriage is 


said to be because everybody wanted it to take place, as it was 

going to lead to the restoratio n of Udayana to his f ormer glory 
s^fqqrT also suggestsThat the Vidusaka along with Vaugandharayana 
and the other ministers was a party to the scheme which was formed 
for bringing about Udayana^s marriage with Padmavati^ According 
to the Kathasaritsagara when ITaugandharayana goes to Padmavati 
to place Vasavadatta in her charge, he assumes the garb of an old 
Brahmana, not of a wandering ascetic as in our play, and passes off 
Vasavadatta as his daughter, not as his sister as we have here He 
also takes Vasantaka disguised as a squinting boy with him, represents 
him as a brother of Avantika and leaves him with Avantika in 
Padmavati’s charge in order that Avantika might not feel lonely 
“So it would appear that Vasantaka was an active participant in the 
scheme, Read ^ ffTOir sr^ETofiWr Mr ^ rR* 

10 ^ i r ?rw§?3; 

n li...wirTr sfricTT^rsOTin^twRirr 

sr It 2S ui 2 f? i •SS' — The Tidusaka'^is 

glad to note that he has lived to see such happy times arrvmg after 

-the extremely evil days on which they had fallen, iv. 0 11 

■^rcERTSTR’ *n:33ifn% 5Ti%!#Ti5CTR srrr ?r 
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the eddy or whirpool of water in the form of 
4ihe calamity The comparison of the calamity with an eddy of water 
suggests that for a time there seemed to be no way out of that 
calamity, as a man fallen in an eddy finds no way to get oat of it^ 
The compoiind can also be explained as 

This IS not good There is no point in identifying the calamity with 
water aZ second future from to emerge 

out^ to come^r^ri^n^ ^^^5 : — here the VidasakT^^e^uas'^ 
glowing description of tEe^good time he is having after emerging ouCof 
the eddy of calamity and are cases of imperson al construction 

{ ST^prr ) with as the subject, while and represent 

regular passive construction ( q3r4i^ ) with as the subject and 
and ns the objects respectively ^rd 

^asshte fr o m er^ to dwell ^r^%r a well or tank _*^ giTr ^ ^ 

To bathem'IOEe^tHl^^ the inner apartment >nu 3 t have Been 
a special pleasure to the Vidusaka with the fair inmates probably 
Poking on iv, 0 12 — qi^^rtq ( from — 
«T to gladden, give pleasure, ^ ausal of to rejoic e ) ^ cTIH 

deligh tful3rticlej_.oAfo^ or victuals. — T his can also Be~ ex- ^ 
plained as qi That would give 

the sense of the dishes known as Modakas, which are usually pre- 
pare d on thejOianesa-Oaturthi day . This explanation is not good, 
because it restricts the Vidusaka to only one kind of delightful food^ 
which is certainly not likely in the case of glutton hke he. 

^ ( association, company ) . 3T«1[ 

3?Rc#rf7 3TqiT 3T^q qr — The Apsarases were 

or iginally water-deitie s Later on they came to be looked upw as 
celestial damsels, serving as courtesans in heaven They were en- 
dowed with personal beauty and were adept in fine arts such as 
dancing and singing. They were often sent by Indra to disturb the 
austerities of sages, who caused his throne to totter. The 
Eamayana says that they sprang from the ocean as it was being 
churned. Note ^ Rqqqi%q q^qr^flrq I 

U ^ 45. 33 But the Mahahharata makes them the 

daughters of Kasyapa and Arista Vide srrffT# ^ fq 

n 46 gqqr ^ %Rr ^ 

Bana m his EZadambari mentions fourteen families of Apsarases* 
According to Amara this word is always used in the plural 
^ firqT ’ ), but this rule is not invariable* 

3For, the word is found used in the singular too in literature^ 
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Note < snq- gtFftr sr^ %q;rrT ?iJTr i ’j 

‘ flPTr ’ grg^ipfr iv. o is— 

gTTT ^ W^as ^.a^jaajdja l^ eterna l bliss According to the 
Aitareja Brahmana the country of the Uttara Kurus was situated to 
the north beyond the Himalayas ( ‘ q;crWT!g9ft'5irT ^ 

STfTT^T %’T33Trt5r ’ vm. 34 > 

According to the Mahabharata the land of the Uttara Kurus 
represented one of the nine divisions of the world and was 
situated to the south of the Nila mountain and to the north of Menu 
5 ^?r Tw rr^r^ i ^i3=iq;gtnn n’ Misi{q-^ 

7 . 2) TJttafa. Kuril probably represents modern Kashmir. The land 
of the Uttara Kurus is described in three or four places in the 
Mahabharata From these we understand that it was a land where 
no human beings could go Even if some one were to go there, he 
would not be able to see anything No king could invade an d con- 
q_uer this country ( ^ q- i%r%«rrrs!W#TI^ I StTU* ^ 

5 ^ 11 ff I ^ it 

12 ’ qwiM'l 28) In this land grow trees and creepers of fra-ffr-ajLiu 
flower s and tasly fruit The ground is payed with rewels an A 
sp^ad over with the sand of gold Men "who have falleiirfi^m the 
worldT of gods are b o rn here They are handsome and women are 
They lead a he al thy and hap py hfe and hve for 
' hunc[g M: ina'^usands of year s ( ‘ Fi=ri?Tr iTfCR^ I gsqTpfff- 

^ §Tp(ftCT T^EtFfT cficTtr? 11 3 ^f=[T sqfoFPTt I . 6 ^- 

qtW m HPUI l ig'W g w qg i^R f li 7 

M s^Tt^H'tTiMiRT I B i%r*T^sa c?f^ {%<r gi^iTOsrarr. ti lO 

I trTwPri i^fKloT ^ STfr^rf II 11 ' a j r sqq ? 7 ), 

ijAnother rather signiScant passage tells us that women here have no 
‘ Restrictions, that they behave exactly as they like and that neither 
l^nen nor women grow jealous of one another ( * rrsT 51^1 

*1^”% t ^sriott .11 36 ’ 102 ). 

Lastly, people in this land wear unfading garlands and dustless 
garments. They enjoy celestial pleasures and eternal youth ( ‘ ^ 
^TFcSHJTTc^raa’ i ©smtur n 10 ^=r 

R^r IR3T f^#rr 11 12 RFnqRRRrgtEr ffqviw g i- . .13 ' 
sjgfjTfR'T# 241 edition ) Thus the wordjrrR^ became synony.. 

mens with ?^ 3 t and in this sense it is used in”°t£e present passage.^ 
This is shown fay the adjfctive^^^^^g^fg- , which distinguishes ^qcxi^ 
foomjggng — as Apsarases'resSeln heaven, UttaralEuruiSuS 
meafi heaven, iv. 0 IS — gtq" defect, drawback *-g^riTR does no% 
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transformed, is not digested iv 0 14- 

food was not being properly digested, 


-5fM TOTC 


As the Vidlsaka^s^ 
evidently because he was 
having too much of it, he could get no sleep in spite of the excellent 
bed. cTiri ^ Ti W iT^ or srifFTFs^;, means gout in an acute form According to 
Ayurveda or Iiidian''*Medi6al Science tlielSalth oT*^a person depends 
upon the proper working of the three bodily humours, called ^Irf (win d)^ 
fq^ ( bile 3.„g'i id (jpMegm ) Gout arises from the deraii^^^en¥*of 
vata and becomes acute when blood is spoiled Among its symptoms 
are loss of sleep, disinchnati on to food, cough and headache As the 
Vidusaka could not get sleep and felt no particular inclination for 
food, he thought he had an acute attack of gout iv 0 -Construe 

^ ^ ] This is the Vidusaka^s 

definition of happiness Though it reflects his own pecuhax temperament 
as a glutton, it is of very great practical application Nobody can be said 
to be happy in this world unless he is free from a disease and can en^oy 
a healthy meal Everybody knows how even small physical ailments^ 
causing loss of appetite make people’s lives miserable inspite of the 
possession of money and all the conveniences it can command. So 
the first requisite for happiness is health. Voung students should 
remember this and devote attention to physical culture 3Tn% 
q fii frrar 3qn^agT!3g[ overpowered by diseases comes from sir* -f 

3Tri^Jxug% 3TR qTl% 3rer str itself means a disease and is 

derived from gra' grriRiW to be ill. Or STHR may be derived from 
m -h ^ to kil^ mm ) Note " m 

^ ^ fT^;, (1) the meal 

of a healthy man. qf5\>q^q ^ 3^^ sr^T ) % 

RyMr fcR7=r: l (3) the morning break- 
fast, \ q# %?Fn^ r t 

3Tt? \ jprnf For the different 

senses of note ^ snrnr ifi# 1 

\ ^ g i ^ the 

worthy Vasantaka, is the name of the Vidusaka iv 0 26- 

SRiTot =q f^qi )> 

,jgagt a3??^gR qr ( g^gqqgr^pfT )^- jfiawexa ^ndjonguents, 

ba the sense of a flower is neuter ScT^is 
always used in the plural, -qR;; a paint, un guent Words 

^^ij^ing a class, except that of living beings, form a 
SamldiSxa Dvandva compound, according to ^ 5=m%JTTr%qr33^ ^ qr. 3. 4. 6 
< jn!orq=^^rf?Tqi!%qi gp5 i g \ r 
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\ r% #r, ) The flowers and unguents were^Tor ~ tJb.e^^ 
tli^ son^-law after bath iv 0 29 — e tc-This senift^g gr 
occurs m IV Note \ sTiWTPf^qr qi^r?^ ^ i 

f%fW — l ^ The Vidosaka doea 
jQot want a meal to be brought^ because owing to indigestion he will 
not be able to enjoy it He of course takes it for granted that he 
would necessarily have a share in the things which were meant for the 
remark is^pected. tcTcreate laughter for two reason s Firsts 
though the maid has not said that she is going to bring food^^'the 
Vidus aka makes a reference to a meal^ because he always takes 
delight in speaking about such matters Secondl^y , the audience 
knows that his self-sacrifice in denying food'*is*^ot sincere. For^ 
in spite of his indigestion he is sure to make full justice to his meal^ 
when it is placed before him iv 0, 32 — giro — This sentence 
contains the Vidusaka^s reason why he does not want a meal. The 
reason in plain words is that there is some derangement ( ) in 

his belly, where he consequently feels a movement round and round* 
But the Vidusaka gives this reason in such a manner as to excite 
laughter. tt literally means one who 

obtains wealth and is f ormed according t n ^ ^ 4. 4. 84 

{ l ^ \ f%. )• Now in this world 

a wealthy man is considered blessed, fortunate or lucky. So 
comes to have the sense of blessed or lucky. 23^ thus means 
unlucky. this the Vidusaka means 

His Ignorance is responsible for this mistake, which is expected to 
create laughter The crows are supposed to have only one pupil for 
both their eyes It moves round and round in the socket s of both. 
The crows suffer this inconvenience on account of a curse*‘'*wMGB. 
one of their class incurred from Kama for its temerity in ^pecking i^ ^ at 
Sita^s breasts, when Eama and Sita were living m the Dandaka forest. 
So^ as there is a revolving of the pupil in the eyes of the crows, so 
there is a turning round and round in the belly of the Vidusaka due 
to indigestion Therefore, he does not want the meal. This is the idea. 
37^1 the revolution [of the pupil] in the 

eyes. the revolution or turning round in the belly. What was 

actually turning round and round in the belly of the Vidusaka is 
not stated But it must be the undigested food. Note the allitera- 
tion in and IV 0 33— ^ ^ q^q r^ fw ■ Tho 

maid mischievously wishes that the Vidusaka should ever suffer 
jErom indigestion. 
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[ ir. 0. 66 


iv, 0, 42 — , tlie same as means a cluster. The 

word is botli masculine and neuter It is, therefore^ better to ado]^ 
ishe neuter form in accordance witb tbe original Praknt 

HT1% that have put ^^irt b lowe rs. This ^lorm 

IS obta3^d7'''accordiiig~^t^^ f(T5 ^ ^ 

( fTF^ %"jm \ rTKi%^ w \ i i% ^ 

c^*trfTf% in terspersed or mterset with corals* 

3?r[%n ^IHl covered over, laden wit h is p j p p 

from sqr 4- f% to collec^ The Sephalika Howeri p^sess 

white and red colours That is why their clusters are compaxd with 

pendants of pearls mterset with corals iv 0 5 1 — 

rn^the gathering oi :.....jq^^ The word 

requires some explanation The root ]% takes the krt a&x 
which causes fi%, when it means ^ taking by the hand ^ and does not 
mean that the thing is stolen^ according to ^ ^ qi 3 3 40 

( f^cTT?^ fc^ ^ 2 ^ \ \ 1 

^FTT 1 3?^ I n% 


would thus mean either that the dowers were not within the reach of 
the hands of the maid and that she wanted to collect them by means 
of a stick, or that she wanted to steal them. Both these alternatives 
n,re not possible. The truth is that poets do not much care for this 
Panmian distinction betwe en 8 ^ gna ai^nd use the two 

iorms in the general sense of collection. Kahdasa and 
JBhavabhutx have used the form in their dramas Vamana^ 

however, condemns the form as being foohsh in ‘ 3W^g3H5[S3IS^“ 
^TMFfT^ ^ e:. 5 2 40, the actual for ms condjgmii^d^bg^^^ 

in IV 0 57 — n 
i though made of ) pieces or crystals of red^ arsenic 
*This IS another fancy based on the same fact yiz, the Sephalika 
flowers possess a mixture of red and white in them iv 0. 63 — ^ 
This is another example of the ungrammatical use of 
tile gerund ') with the prohibitive particle ( ^ ) iv. 0 66— 
3 Tl 4s 5r STT^Trzr ©tc — The idea is When Udayana would come to the 
and have a loTJk^t the wealth ) of Sephalika flowers, he^ 

would be pleased. This is Padmavati^s expectation. He would 


*then pay a compliment to Padmavati for the excellence of the 
iflowers in her garden Padmavati would thus be honoured* That 
is why she does not want any more flowers to be plucked. In this 
sentence two gerunds are used viz. stffc^ and But of these 
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the use of is granunafcicany inaccurate. For^ indeclinable past 
participles or gerunds are used in Sanskrit to denote the prior of 
two actions that have the same agent, according to ‘ 
gji'B'k’i ’ 'TT 3 4 21 ( tjTiff t 

q-jiK 1 r% ) Here the two actions of grrarcr? andaynrT have the 
same agent viz JJ[3:^:s__The use of 3T|ii?q, which represents the prior 
of these t\vo actions, is grammatically correct The two next actions 
are represented b y and But they have two different 

agents viz 3rr%^ and For, while IJdayana was to see the flowers, 
Fadmavati was to become honoured The use of therefore is 

grammatically inaccurate, as its agent is not the same as that o f^q%q'i^ 
Even if we suppose that sT^q" and ^qii%rfr represent the two next 
nations, they cannot be regarded as For^ srrqs^ which is 

the agent of cannot be construed as the agent of If 

however, 3?PT$5r is changed to then 3Tt %'5 r oT can properly be 

construed as the agent for arFrcq", and and there would be 

nothing ob]ectionable Similar grammatically inaccurate use of 

the gerund occurs in iv, 6 below iv. 0. q oTRlR" This 

little piece of conversation is exceedingly beautiful. Padmavati 
loved Udayana immensely. When she was asked whether 
IJdayana was dear to her, she said she did not know, but added 
significantly that she felt uneasy m his absence. This remark of 
hers so eloquently proclaims her intense affection for Udayana 
Hindu girls never hke to proclaim their love from houae*tops Tlie 
intensity of their feeling is to be gauged from their actions or from, 
some of their stray remarks They really represent poetry incarnate, 
whose soul, according to Sanskrit rhetoricians, consists of suggestion^ 
iv. 0 71 law etc. — When Padmavati remarked that she grew 

uneasy in the absence of Udayana, 'Vasavadatta in a mood of 
self-depreciation felt that her new eo-wife had scored a point over 
For, while Padmavati felt uneasy when separated from 
her lord, "Vasavadatta, though * living in separation, wa» 
apparently not much distressed. Thus, Vasavadatta was doing 
something VIZ living in, separation without being distressed 
which devoted wives like Padmavati found difficult to do, Herem 
lay ■^sava^da«a'a inferiority to Padmavati. 

spf cpf§qi 3 (;, — The force, 

of 3tf^ IS this • Even this lady, who has only been recently married, 
and consequently has not had opportunities of finding out how good, 
and lovable Udayana is, says so. What then, must be the 
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cf Vasavadatta wiio has passed some kme in Udayana^s company. For 
similar idea and plixaseology compare ‘ 

i ^r^TTrznoPRt % ^ u ' 15. 53 , ^ 

^ ^tr: 1 n ^ 

iv 12 , " 1 srra^ =^2Fr#t 

3THE]'^ 1 ^vftfrr I ' IV 15 9-10 5 ' 

q^rfi 2Tcrn? #i%t qf^^TaTifq i ^ v iv, 

0 72 — 3Tf^^TO IS an adverb modifying and means m tbe 

manner of a nobly born person, in a dignified manner ^ The maid 
pays a complxment to Padmavatl for having suggested her love for 
XFdayana, rather than stated it in so many words iv 0 74 — ?^o — 
Padmavatl loved Udayana deeply and thought that nobody could 
have loved him -with the same intensity as hers She^, therefore^ 
wondered whether Vasavadatta could have loved him as dearly as 
she did, IV 0.76^ — f% T%^ — We expect here sfr ^ m accordance 
with Padmavatrs ^ ^ As the text stands^ we should 

supply 5ffun%* Then i% would be equal to ^ ’ iv 0, 

77 — 3 ^|-^ — Here sttT m a general way stands for . This, 

is the third occasion when Vasvadatta gives herself away owing to the 
intensity of her aSection for Udayana and her own emotional tem- 
perament Only a minute or two ago she regarded herself as inferior 
to l^admavati in a mood of self-depreciation. But when Padma^ 
vati suggested that her auction for Udayana was greater than that oi 
Vasavadatta, she could not control herself and declared that Udayan^ 
was more to Vasavadatta than what he was to Padmavatl. On this 
Fadmavati naturally asked how she knew this Here Vasava- 

datta^s resourcefulness once more stood her in good stead and she explain- 
vedthatit was only her conjecture. For, hadTasavadatta^a love for Uda- 
yana been small 3T<^q %!' ), she would not have abandoned her parents 

and her olher relatives(^^j=Rig;)and eloped with Udayana^ as she actually 
did This explanation satisfied the somewhat simple-mmded PadmavatL 
iv 0 84— Padmavatl does not want to continue the topic oi the 
comparison of her love fer Udayaua with that of Vasavadatta So she 
puts a stop to the discussion by somewhat grudgingly conceding that 
whatVasavadatta says may be true iv 0 86-.:^Tf§^ etc— Udayana 

had taught Vasavadatta to play on the lute *^during„ his captivity in 
tJjjayini and in the course of this tuition love had sprung between 
ihe teacher and the pupil The maid now suggests that PadmEvati 
should learn the same art from her lord so that she would be to him 
nil that Vasavadatta had been iv 0. 89, 90 — ^3T¥n%qT etc — 
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Padmavati’s req.uest must have recalled to Udayana^s mind all the 
romance of his association with Vasavadatta, when he acted as her 
teacher. The memory was too oppressive for him, now that 
Vasavadatta was no more. That was why he did not say 
any thing but heaved a long sigh and remained silent^ 
iv, 0 94-^%txi[?f3TT Sanskrit 

erotic poetry means courtesy or politeness on the part of a lover 
towards a woman who no longer en 30 ys his love or for whom he 
does not possess the same love that he entertains for another. A.s 
Padmavati^s request to teach her the art of playing on the lute 
reminded Udayana of Vasavadatta 3 virtues, he suffered unbearable 
pain and felt almost inclined to weep If he Lad ^tually wept, it 
would have clearly indicated to PadmEvati that he loved Vasavadatta 
more than her This would certainly have been discourteous and 
would have pained the mind of Padmavati. That was why Udayana 
did not weep This showed he possessed daksinya. iv. 0 96 — - 
whole episode must have pleased Vasavadatta immensely, 
as it clearly proved to her how fondly Udayana loved her still. 
That is why she calls herself blessed ^ — The ^ if ^ is 

used, not because she doubts the truth of what Padmavati has 
reported, but just to indicate her modesty or want of vanity, even 
when she knows that she occupies such a large place in Udayana^s 
life. 

IV 0 99 — ^ t?5* ) 

qf^ lovely on account of 

the thin sprinkling of the Bandhujiva dowers that had fallen m the 
course of their gathering. Somebody had been collecting Bandhu- 
jiva flowers in the pleasure-garden A certain number of them had. 
fallen on the ground in the course of this collection The garden 
looked attractive owing to this thin sprinkling of these flowers 
The other reading r%5?qT5' meaiis (%^crirr With this maybe taken as 
an adverb and the compound thus dissolved mw 

It" This means 

that the garden looked attractive owing to the thickly fallen Bandhu- 
jiva flowers and a gentle breeze Here we have to suppose that 
the flowers had fallen in their natural course. is a red 

flower, known as gqrfi m Marathi and in Gujarati Bead the 

following where there is a pun on the name of the flower and a 
reference to its red colour 3T^r5W4kr^’¥r \ 

r%qg;r!J 3 ;_ n’ quoted as an example of 3Tqfqrr% in 
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Stanza 1 Coxstbue — m ^ 3Tfr 

[ ^ ] qrmr i sr^ % [ fii% 3 tw^ ] 

^ I wm ^ 5TW ] R:?r [ ^q- ] i ^ ir^q- qr^s ? [ ^ ] 

TO ^ qnfro i ( ^n^iwffi'riJi^ ) 

Wlule Udayana was working as tutor to Tasavadatta in Ujjayini^ 
he had ample opportunities of looking at her without any restraint 
( ) He thus fell in love with her over head and ears and 
thought that all his love had been exhausted on her Even now 
his love for Tasavadatta was as constant as ever Xet on his 
marnage with Padmavati^ he felt attracted towards her and could 
mot understand how while retaining his old love for 

Tasavadatta, he should ^^ome to entertain a s imi lar feeling for 
Padmavati Udayana depicts this embarassing condition of his mind 
in this stanza. The problem, which faces Udayana at present^ is 
perhaps not of very unusual occurrence. * One can, it is said, fall 
in love only once. But sometimes men find that they are attracted 
by more than one woman. How can this be accounted for ? This is 
the problem of Udayana Unfortunately Bhasa does not provide us 
with a solution to this mysterious operation of men’s heart. Kama 
or the god of love is supposed to have only five arrows. When h© 
discharges those arrows at people, love springs in their hearts Kama 
discharged all his five arrows at Udayana, when he was in Tasava- 
datta’ s company Intense love for her naturally arose in Udayana’s mind; 
But now on his marriage with Padmavati, love for her also sprang m 
his heart This must be due to an arrow of Kama having been dis- 
charged at him But Kama had shot all his five arrows at Udayana 
on a former occasion How could he then discharge a sixth arrow 
now ? This is how Udayana poetically presents the problem that 
faces him 1%^“^ The repetition of tt% in 

this sentence does not speak for the elegance of Bhasa’s style an dr 
violates Tamana’s dictum ^ 5 I, 1.^ 

freely, without any restraint This refers to the times when? 
Udayana gave lessons to Tasavadatta They must have been closeted 
together during their lessons and Udayana then felt no restraint in 
^ drinking Tasavadatta with his eyes ’ This is 

a very good description of the indescribable state to which a man m 
reduced when he is over head and ears in love with some one The 
locative qualified by the two is to be construed as or* 

abode for qif^ . Or we may construe the whole clause as a locative 
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absolute thus . ^ ^ wmn arrorr nn 

[ — The five arrows of Iiove are said to be flowers* 

That IS why Love is known by such names as WW^ 

and^% It IS proper that Kama*s arrows should ”^be flowers, 
because they are used for the delicate purpose of creating a soft 
emotion like love In Enghsh the silken tie of love is well known. 
The five flowers which constitute the arrows of Love are variously 
mentioned The commonest hst is ^ ^ =17T \ 

^ W ^ Jayadeva gives another hst in 

his Gitagovinda 10 ' 

^ U ^ In the Mandasore stone Inscription of 

Kumaragupta ( 437-433 AD) another five flowers are said to 
have formed the flower-arrows of Love ‘ 

\ fPirr- 

\ f Corpus In scriptionum Indicarum Vol III. ( Gupta Inscriptions 
No. 18 st 40 ) p 83 Sometimes the five arrows are regarded as 
being metaphorical Yide ^ W 15 

^ TXXW^ ^PsrOT I n 16’ 

A stanza of quoted m ^%mqr g if T ( No 3789 ) speaks of 

the five arrows as follows : " ^ 

5mrOTtf=OTn^ n ^ 


xaeans tie dart, barb or the point of an arrow It also means an arrow. 
It is derived from to shake or stir The five arrows, dis- 

charged. by Kama at Udayana’s heart, have left their darts there. 
This means Udayana still possesses strong affection for "Vasavadatta. 
W!^ ^*3; aiid we are again pierced This refers to the rise of 

love for Padmavati, which Udayana is unable to understand in view 


of his affection for Vasavadatta still rankling in his heart, is 

P P P from SJT^ to pierce, strike is used for sr fiit^ , 

according to ‘ 3qr?i#- ’ err 7 2 59 ^ 

5q-rai^ I ER I^r l q% sTf si^w, sw ff^ ^ l t% ^ ) Kings and 
similar important personages often speak of themselves in the 
plural artoTT ^ ?r 7% ,.,pn accoimt his five arrows Kama is 

^known as qr^FnoT , OTTmitir. etc f 5 (an arrow ) is derived from 
to strike or smite ( ^ ) The Unadi sutra 
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I iv. 1. 11 


It T%^ ^ 1 13 derives tlie word from to kill. ^r^TT here 

has almost the sense of ^ — It is this sixtli arrow of 

Kama that has created love for Padmavati in the heart of Udayana. 

IV 1 7 — q^rT?fr — The Vidusaka is unable to under- 
stand and appreciate the psychological conumdrum presented by 
Udayana'b emotions As a practical man he knows that in view of 
the sixth arrow which Kama has shot at the king the best way to put 
inm in the proper mood is to bring Padmavati near him. So he 
wonders where she could have gone It is rather clever on the part 
of the seemingly foolish "Vidusaka to hit upon the right medicine for 
XTdayana s mental uneasiness 3T^- 

The dark-coloured slab of stone was strewn over with 
the yellow Asana dowers It, therefore, appeared to have been cover 
ed with the spotted hide of a tiger 1''he figure in ^ 

^ IS 3f^TT IV 1 8 — (very pungent) Tr?q- 

The Saptacchada, also known as Sapta- 
parna and Sap tap at ra, is a tree which gives out milky ]uice of strong 
pungent odour It is so called, because it possesses leaves in bunches 
of seven This tree flowers in autumn iv. 1 9 — 

I^firrTT ^ 3Trnr \ 

rfi^. Somewhere in the pleasure-garden there was a small artificial 
hillock constructed with wood, which was marked hy paintings of 
beasts and birds iv 1 10 — — During autumn 
which follows the rainy season^ the sky is spotless ( rtjfs’ ) and clear 
owing to the absence of any clouds I^rnKcT ^ 

We have already seen that Baiadeva or Balarama is fair in 
complexion The long line of white cranes, steadily moving in the 
sky IS, therefore, appropriately compared with the out— stretched arm 
of Balarama The variants q'^ii%3T ( ) and ) 

evidently appear to be scribes^ amstakes for ). 

p from causal from qr -J- to be appeased, to be 

pure ) may be taken to mean ^ washed or clear % when going with qqgi 
( ^rf qif ) and ^ appeased or propiti- 
ated’ , when construed with Baiadeva ( ^ q* rf^ 

) But neither of these senses is in any way satisfactory qr^- 
f%r (l> F F ^rom qp^rcT^rt? causal from q* + ) niay mean 

^ decorated or adorned ^ but this sense has no propriety in the present 
ease iv. 1. 11 — ^0roffrn^( steadily or in a straight line) is an adverb, 
going with iT^^c? 3 VfTO[. The Vidusaka found that Padmavati was not 
eoming on the scene. So in order to divert the king’s attention to 
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something else^ he points out to him^ in an admiring manner^ a flight 
of cranes moving steadily in the spotless sky This was very clever 
on the part of the Brahmana^ indeed * 

Stanza 2 Construe — =f?;:?-TR?=rr T%^r ^ 

] I ( ) 

When the Vidusaka pointed out the line of cranes to the king, it 
was moving steadily in a straight lino As the king looked at it for 
some time, it assumed four different formations, which are 
described by him in this stanza STTW ^ 

ernqrcTT RT straight and extended, or extended straight. 
This represents the original formation in which the row was sighted 
by the Vidusaka and compared with the out-stretched arm of Balarama 
thin, not compact This was the first new formation which the 
line assumed. In this the cranes were separated from one another 
by some interval That is why the line is described as or no1> 

(compact RrTT This is the second new formation Hera 

the line tvas sinking low m some part and soaiing high in another. 

^ fsf T%rrf?T35; turning As 

the flight of cranes turned either to the right or to the left, or now 
to the Tight and then to be left, it appeared crooked like the constella- 
tion of stars, known as the Seven Sages or G-reat Bear or Ursa Major ^ 
This was the third new formation The names of the seven sages 
that constitute this constellation are given differently at two 
places m the 3M!!ahabharata Itead | 

if n ' 335 29, ^ 

I T^^TRfr n" 93 21 Also 

^RfiF%T%i:T 3Tit. ^ I ^ quoted in 

°^rr?FiTSW» Mg‘^'4HR sfif' M fr^PTs 

«T ?R5T The second half of the stanza refers to 

the fourth new formation. This formation was the same as the origin 
nal one in which the Vidusaka saw the flight first and which has 
been referred toby the king in ‘ ’ viz aline extended 

straight After moving in three different ways the cranes were now 
flying in a straight line When the king saw this line, he indulgedin am 
or poetical fancy, which is contained in the second half of the 
stanza. The straight hue of the cranes seemed like a boundary dividing 
the sky in two parts, as for example a line drawn with chalk would do 
This IS the nature of the fancy, which, however, has not been properly 
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[ iv. 2 $ 


expressed #Ri33[ is equal to I%|aT3Rl^Tr 

^ or We must suppose that the genitive 

possesses the sen&e of the accusative and that is inaccurately* 

used for or is present passiie 

from f%-f to divide But here it does not possess the 

passive sense Or may suppose that Bhaaa regards {^xfjT as belong- 
ing to the fourth con]ugatioii, according to the maxim ^ ^ 

It tohould be noted that the second half of the stanza contains only 
the poetical fancy The fact on which this fancy is buiit vjz that the 
cranes were once more moving in a straight line is left for us to 
imagine The next speech of the maid, however makes a reference to 
this straight— extended line of the cranes can also be 

explained as becoming distinct The idea then would be : 

Both the sky and the cranes being of the same colour viz white, it 
was not possible to make them out as distinct from each other first* 
But as one looked at them for some time^ it became possible to 
distinguish them by close observation It is only from this point of 
view that the hne of cranes is spoken of as ‘ which is [slowly] 

becoming distinct ^ This explanation cannot be accepted for two 
reasons (1) There is no indication to believe that either the Vidu&aka 
or the king ever found it difficult to distinguish between the sky and the 
line of cranes When the Vidusaka saw it firsts it was moving steadily 
in the spotless sky Then the king looked at it and saw it assume 
three new formations There is no suggestion here that either of 
them felt any difficulty in distinguishing between the two ( 2 ) Witlk 
this meaning of it would not be easy to understand the 

propriety of the What could be the meaning of ^ the boundary 

of the sky ^ ^ One can understand ^ the dividing boundary of the 
sky ^ 1 e the boundary which divides the sky in twain But the 
simple ^ boundary of the sky ’ has no meaning For the expressiont 
in the third hne compare ^ ^ ^ 

IV 2 3 — wi ^ 

^\XT^\ ^ I 

I " qro-gr ^ ^ ^ frr4 i 

As the Vidusaka before compared the straight line of flying cranes, 
with the extended arm of Balarama^ in the same way the maid now 
likens the line of cranes with a row of white lotuses Note that, 
really means a red lotus Bead ' T%r1T5#3Tq^ ^ 

^ ^ 1% ^ Here*^ 
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it mast first be understood in the sense of a lotus in general and. then 
owing to the force of thead 3 ective (white) it would denote a white 

lotus” qrogr white Note ' 3TW^ ^ 

^ ^ 7 — rf^ sFproTfcI^ f or your sake, out of consideration for 

you This has reference to the uneasiness that Vasavadatta had 
exhibited on a former occasion when she had to face a stranger viz 
the Yedic student See i 12 4-7 The king and the Vidusaka were 
g^ppj^oachmg the place where Padmavati and YasavadattE were sitting 
JBoth of them, according to Padmavati, were strangers ( qncs^F ) 
to Yasavadatta She would not like to be seen by them Therefore 
Padmavati decided to go into the bower of the Madhavi creeper in order 
to escape being seen by them Note that Padmavati herself must 
aiaturallj have been very anxious to meet her newly married lord* 
Put 'She now avoids his sight out of consideration for Yasavadatta 
'This shows her nobility of mind and her readiness to sacrifice personal 
happiness for the sake of another The irony of the situation also 
deserves to be noted Yasavadatta probably was as eager to see 
Udayana as Padmavati But she is being kept away from him on the 
:ground that he is a stranger and that she would not like to be seen by 
him ^ Truly had the sorrowful queen remarked ^ 

M 11 2 9 - cT^T iv 2 10 , 11 — ■ 

— What happened was this As the king and the 
Yidusaka approached the clusters of Sephalika creepers, the Yidusaka 
observed that flowers had been plucked from them He could easily 
note this from the flowerless stalks or stems that were visible on the 
creepers He also evidently knew Padmavati’s fondness for Sephalika 
flowers He, therefore, concluded that Padmavati must have been 
there and must have departed after collecting some Sephalika flowers. 
A similar remark occurs below in v 3 4 iv 2 14 - sq'crf^rrrf? 

Note that 5 =^ or means primarily a group, collection or 

cluster in general Then, the word came to be associated with flowers 
and meant a bunch and was in such cases usually preceded by the name 
of the particular flower meant e g 3T^rifrRf§Tq^^ 

\ ’ n7(Tq[f%^ 11 3 Lastly, the 
4 pord came to mean a bunch of flowers without the name of the flower 
preceding it Here it has the general sense of a cluster and 
.the expression is really a paraphrase of 

which has occurred in iv 0 42 above iv 2 17 — The 
mention of the Yidusaka^s name Yasantaka recalled to the mind of 
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Vasayadatta the happy days that she had passed in Ujjayini in the 
company of Udayana who daring his captivity had been appointed 
her teacher of music At this time as part of Yaugandharayana^sj plan 
to liberate his master, the Vidusaka had been introduced in the apart- 
ments of Yafeavadaita as a Brahmana priest and had contributed muv^h. 
to the delight of the Avanti princess by his deformed figure and funny 
stones All this probably sprang in the mind of Vasayadatta when 
the name Vasan taka was mentioned It is not clear why the name 
Vasantaka was particularly responsible for awakening in Vasayadatta 
the memory of her past life in Ujjayinl ly 18 — 3 #q[:;^o-The 
king sees a slab of stone near the cluster of Sephalika creepers and 
proposes that they should sit juat ( ) on tnat slab and wait for 

Padmavati It should be noted that the king does not seenot 
to attach much importance to the remark of the Vidusaka that Padma- 
yati must haye alieady gone away from that place Otherwi&e he 
would not haye made this suggestion of sitting on the slab an^ 
waiting for her Or perhaps though he agrees with the Vidusaka> 
that the Princess must haye come and gone, he expects she would 
return again and hence makes the above suggestion pe^ent 

ticiple from — 3TI% to sit 1 st pe? S07i dual seco?td future 

of 87% to wait for, ly 2. 20, 21 — would appear 

that though the king made the suggestion to sit on the slab of stone> 
he did not actually sit there The Vidusaka sat down on it and 
perhaps found that the stone was warm owing to the heat of the season 
or that the place did not afford adequate protection from the unbearable 
autumnal heat He, therefore, got np immediately and suggested that 
they should enter the bower of the Madhavi creeper The king agreed, 
with him and then they proceeded towards the bower. 

The Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra ( Gaikwad^s 
Oriental Series ) p 84 quotes a stanza as from the Svapnayasavadatta 
of Bhasa m the following passage ^ 

^Tf%f%fT^5=rT m ( > ^mr ) n' This stanza is not found 

in the present text of the Svapnavasavadatta It is surmised that the 
missing stanza belongs to this passage and with some changes in the 
stage directions and with the word dropped from the king^s 

first speech, the passage is reconstructed as follows 
( rfsqfT ) [ Our text iv 2 9 ] 

strsTT — qr^n^rm i 

?tf i ( ) 
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TFW — ( ) 

«n3[T^T7crrw ^^qxTSt i 

^rf Hr ^e|;T ttcTF ( ^ aTcTT ) U 

— ?T^iT^r §*f 3nrn%-3^ foFrrrrr * 

q-sTfoT ^1^1% 

— fqrioT %qTr[%3Tr5=ssr5Tj5r s 

^THT— sTtr r%'%^rrT i 

^iw?frr — (3Tf?q3Trrjg:) 3 t^ gcrr ^TorrR gr^foipr ^irq i% i 

i%f^qrc|3“ — ( ) f\ f r 3TT^?r i [ fcqii? ] 

'With reference to this reconstruction of the text what we have 
to say IS this It is not unlikely that the stanza quoted in the 
Natyadarpana from the Svapnavasavadatta belongs to this passage. 
IBut the reason, which is usually advanced for such reconstruction ^ is 
not correct That reason is this As the text of the Svapnavasavadatta 
stands at present, the Vidusaka’s remark ^ rr^r^T^^r 

is causeless and abrupt and that in order to make it understandable, 
we must include the stanza in question and reconstruct the text This 
argument, we urge, is not true We have explained above how the 
Vidusaka came to make this remark ]Prom that it would be clear 
^hat the remark is neither causeless nor abrupt and that it can be 
perfectly understood as it stands in the present text It would thus 
he seen that the reconstruction of the text by the inclusion of the 
missing stanza is not necessary for making the Vidusaka^s remark 
justifiable. 

To US it appears that the sentence which is really not easily 
■understa,ndable in the present text of the play is the king^s viz 
3TI?q%qr€l^{ r%yirrfS' When the Vidfisaka has pointed 

out with reason that Padmavati must have come and gone away from 
there, there is no point in the king's suggestion that they should wait 
for her on that slab of stone Put in the reconstructed text this 
sentence precedes the Vidusaka’s remark about Padmavati’s having 
^one away from that place So there is nothing to object to it there 

Another point to note is that in the reconstructed text the word 
must be dropped from this speech of the king For we know 
from below that the mention of evokes from Vasavadatta the 

remark ^ ^ ’ This must naturally 

he supposed to have happened the first time the king mentions 
the hearing of Vasavadatta All speeches after the stage-direction 
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( are Heard by Padma\ati and Vasavadatta from the 
liladhavi bower So the first mention of must occur in the 

speech of the king immediately preceding "Vasavadatta^s remark 
^ etc ^ That is why we urge that must be dropped 

from the king^s first speech in the reconstructed text 

iv 2 27 — disturbed, confused, out of 3 oint. Padmavati 
and Vasavadatta have entered the Madnavi bower in order to escape 
being seen by the king When now the Vidu^^aka proposes to the 
king that they should go into that same bower to escape from the heat 
of the season j he naturally causes disturbance to, or spoils, the plan of 
Padmavati That is why she remarks that the T idusaka is desirous 
of putting everything out of joint. —It should be noted that 

the Vidusaka has no idea that Padmavati has resorted to the Madhavi 
bower for a certain purpose So properly he cannot be accused of 
ietng desirous of xaeLking a. mess of everything However, Padmavati 
attributes to him that desire purely in a fit of petulance 
iv 2 20 — qrRrT* on which 

hees have settled or are sitting all round The word is put 

taf ter in this compound in accordance with the ‘ 

fror % which means that when a past passive parti- 
ciple IS compounded with a word signifying genus and time and the 
word it 13 optionally used after such words is p p p, 

from qrf? 4- to rest on ( hanging or 

pendent ) ^rf[ ^ \ At the entrance of the bower 

hung a creeper on which bees were perching The maid proposed to 
^hake ( getund from + % to shake ) this creeper and 

raise the bees, which, she expected, would prevent the king from 
.entering the bower may also be dissolved as 

^gJTT ) This would mean a creeper which had become 

the support of the bees that were settling on it^ or of other creepers which 
were resting thereon This explanation is not satisfactory because we 
miss herein the idea of the creeper hanging down near the entrance of 
the bower iv 2 36 — ^ by the sons of whores, whore— sons, 
bastards This is a genitive aluk compound and a term of abuse. 
The bees were not really the sons of whores But they were so called 
by way of abu^ The form is also available in the same sense. 

For, the genitive retains its termination optionally when it is followed 
by and reproach or censure is meant, accordmg to ^ 

43. 3* 22 ( ^ \ ^ i%j 3; i w^Tr- 

I ) But when the sense is the son of a regular whore 
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alone is available* Compare the parallel Marathi word ^ ^ as a 

term of abase It is interesting to note how came to mean 
whore or prostitute* originally means a female slave* During the 
prevalence of slavery the bodies of the slaves were at the complete dis- 
posal of their masters and the slaves could be bought and sold When 
female slave passed from master to master^ her virtue was at the 
disposal of them all. Thus came to meau a woman of 

questionable virtue, hence, a whore or prostitude On the 
abolition of slavery signified merely a female servant* iv* 
2, 37 — (jo. from ) troubled or harassed. 

When the maid shook the pendent creeper on which bees had 
settled, they rose up and began to hover round the Vidusaka 
who was leading the king to the Madhavi bower That is why, 
he says he is harassed by the bees It is a characteristic of the bees- 
to hover round the head of whomsoever disturbs them We remember 
in the first Act of the Saknntala a bee hovers round the face of 
Saknntala, when it is disturbed by the watering of the trees iv* 2 38— 
m m — ^After this supply some such word as spiTS T%TT3T5* 

These words are said with reference to some action on the part of the 
Vidusaka intended to drive the bees away^ Some such stage-direotiom 
j^s ( ) IS, therefore, necessary after the Vidusaka’s speech 

ending with ^ \ We have had occasion to note before that- 

IBhasa does not sometimes give necessary stage-directions 

the frightening or disturbing of the bees The king' 
believes that the bees have been disturbed and hence raised on gtccounfe 
of the noise of their approaching foot-steps He, therefore, wants to 
avoid causing them any further disturbance. 

Stanza 3 Construe — 

1%^’ [^^3 \ (3fRr) 

In this stanza the king gives the reason why he does not want^ 
the bees to be disturbed. The bees were sitting there on the creeper^ 
cjosely embraced by their beloveds If the king and the Vidusaka wera 
to go near them, they would be disturbed by their footsteps and would 
have to fly up. This would mean the separation of the bees from their 
sweet— hearts. And the king wanted to avoid causing such separation 
to any one, For, he knew how painful separation from one^s beloved 
was. It shonld be noted that the reason which the king assigns for* 
not disturbing the bees is purely subjective. It is the reflection of his- 
own numd. When, we are struck by a calamity, our mind becoipes sofb 
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and sympafclie tic on accotint of tliat stroke We tiien wish that no 
such calamity might befall any one else That was what happened in 
the case of Udayana, ^^z 

3Tfgrs: ^ SS^fftT ( ^ \ ^ ^ sp^r: ) humming in a 


sweet and indistinct manner rri^qr STPTI ^rfirTr- (p P P from 

— % ) embraced These two adjectives show that the bee& 
were fortunate in having the two great sources of intense joy to men 
in this world viz drink and the embrace of loving beloveds qr^FTTi^ 
STi^r =^TcrTHr ^ifirn . p p p from 

1 % + to be sorrowful snpq^o — It should be noted that though- 

Udayana has now married again^ his marriage has by no means been 
able to make him forget his first wife Vasavadatta He is still 
smarting under the grief of separation from his beloved^ as is shown, 
by the expression q-irr^ 


IV, 3. 1 — ^=r 3 rist here i e at the entrance of the Madhavi bo wer^. 
witHout going any further. is 1st person dual^ Second 

Puture of 3 TT?t to sit, iv 3 4 — iP P P- from 
to obstruct ) stopped^ imprisoned As the king and the Vidusaka. 
had taken their seats at the entrance of the Madhavi bower, Padma- 
vati and her party could not go out and were, therefore, as good aa 
imprisoned in the bower Apparently the bower had no other exxt^ 
IV. 3 5 — -Padmavati is glad to note that the king haa 
taken his seat This means that the device of the maid to keep him 
off has succeeded, iv 3 7—q^^r ( m the normal state ) 

^ This sentence of Vasavadatta contains a de- 
lightful touch It IS very characteristic of a loving wife. Vasavadatta- 
had heard from the Brahmacarin a pathetic account of the unbearable 
grief in which Udayana was thrown on her reported death in the fire 
at Xavanaka She must have been wondering all this while how 
Udayana was doing. She now see^ him for the first time after their- 
separation at Xavanaka and is glad to find ( i5^-qr ) that he has 
regained his normal physical health Tears of joy arise in her eyee 
at seeing her lord after such a long time and at seeing him in normal 
state of health, iv 3. 8 — sr^npr crrRTi'^^ srgPT frW ^IfrTT 

possessed of the fall of tears 1 e full of tears about to fall iv 3. 11— 
immodesty, violence, then violent movements. 
qr^px ( pollen ) One peculiarity of Vasavadatta^s character la that 

she is so resourceful and ready-witted We have seen this peculiarity 
before Here is one more illustration of the same When the maid: 
directed the attention of Padmavatl to the tears that had arisen m 
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Tasavadatta^s eyes, Vasavadatta liad to account for them in 
some way The real cause of her tears could of course 
not be disclosed She^ therefore, pretended that the pollen of Kasa 
flowers, which had been tossed about by the violent movements of the 
bees, had found its way into her eyes and had made them water, 
iy 3 13 — — Padmavati is rather a simple-minded gir] She is 
readily satisfied with the excuses that Vasavadatta oflers to extricate 
herself from awkard situations in which her emotional temperament 
lands her iv. 3. 17— or ^^rc^at your pleasure. Supply 
after this iv 3 20- — — This is a very compressed ex- 
pression Explain it as ) 

in a difficulty or in an awkward situation wherein I have to 
declare my high esteem ( ) for one or the other of these two 

ladies can also be explained as difficulty 

arising from my equally high regard for both Vasavadatta and Padmavati. 
This explanation is unsatisfactory, because it does not represent the 
truth, as we know from the king’s declaration in stanza 4 below A. 
third way to explain is sfg qrq s^qrof ^ rfc?; =q a 

difficulty of great measure. The unnaturalness and artificiality of 
this explanation stand self-condemned Besides it would make the 
adjective qff?r pleonastic iv 3. 21 — — This is colloquial forspi^r- 
Padmavati^s remark shows her affectionate sympathy for the king It 
is very awkward for a man who has married a second time to have to 
answer a question of this kind iv. 3. 23 — STfqfq ^ — Supply 

after this Hf^raTi^T ^ Vasavadatta thinks she 

is also thrown in a great difficulty owing to the Vidusaka’s awkward* 
-question If the king were to declare that he now loved Padma- 
vati more than he did Vasavadatta then ^ it would be a great shock 
to her Por^ what happens many a time in the world is that 
though we may be suspecting for valid reasons that a certain state of 
-aflairs exists, it gives us great pain when that same state of aflairs 
is made known to ns in so many words In the present case 
Vasavadatta’s fears were of course unfounded iv 3 25 — freely^ 
without any restraint As a practical man the Vidusaka points out to 
"the king that whatever may be his answer to the question that is put 
to him, it IS not going to bring on him the wrath of either of the two 
ladies concerned Eor, Vasavadatta is dead ( — gTT ) and the king 

meed not fear her anger any more Padmavati is not present and 
«^ven if the king were to declare that he loves Vasavadatta more than 
Jier, she was not likely to know this So the king should feel n4$ 
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scruples in unreservedly answering the Vidusaka’s question iv 3 . 
26 — 5 ^ here has the sense of ^for^ means literally 

one who has a mouth ( BT^sf j TiToq^ )? then one who talks 

mnch, one who has no control over his tongue ( )? talkative. 

This short sentence is so full of suggestions 
The king refuses to declare his mind, because the Vidusaka 
is a talkative fellow The king is^ therefore, afraid that the Vidu^^^aka 
may communicate his reply to Padmavati This clearly shows that 
the riE^Iy is going to be unfavourable to Padmavati. For, had it been 
:favourable to her and unfavourable to Vasavadatta, there was no reason 
why the king should have been afraid of the Vidusaka^s talkativeness 
Tn this case there was no objection to PadmavatPs knowing the king’s 
mind and as Vasavadatta was dead, no amount of talkativeness on the 
Vidusaka’s part was likely to convey the king’s reply to her and bring 
on him her wrath Thus the sentence ^ ^ really contains 

the answer to the question which the Vidusaka has put to the king 
Padmavati understands the real meaning of the king’s words and re** 
marks ^ ^ Y- IV 3 — 

Words signifying swearing^ govern the instrumental of that in whose 
mame the oath is taken For this expression compare " W 

WS m'§'=^Tt^ l. 41 P P P- ^ + 3^ 

to bite. Biting the tongue is symbolical of restraining it The 
Vidusaka assures the king that he would keep his tongue under con- 
trol and would not carry any tales to Padmavati iv 3 33 — 

I ^ 3 TT% B^^f \ rTR* iWWTj; literally means 

one whose share is [ always ] in front 9 who always pushes himself 
forward , one who is meddlesome and fault-finding 9 one who is 
’persistent and importunate. Note ^ ^ stot The ex- 
pression IS unnecessarily clumsy The same sense can foe had 

I>y 5 ^ ^ ^PTPT ^PTIFT^ thus offends agamst the rule «pi|- 

wq'FJ^rspgRr refers to the king’s words 

^ ^ and ^ ^ These words, as Padmavati suggests, 

a.re clear enough They show that Udayana loves Vasavadatta more 
than Padmavati But he is afraid to declare this to the Vidusaka 
tor fear that he might divulge it to Padmavati in his loquacity and 
unnecessarily cause her pain and bring on him her wrath iv 3. 
36 — the Vidusaka says this, he must get up and stand 
''before the king with hands out-stretched so as to intimate to him that ha 
would not be allowed to move even a step from the slab of stone on 
’ivhich he was sitting Some such stage-direction as ^ BfqTq* JTffnf 
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necessary here Bnt we have noted before Bhasa^s 
neglect to give necessary stage-directions iv 3. 39 — -?Rff 
This sentence shows the king’s determination not to submit to force 
or intimidation iv 3, 41 — — Having failed to 
intimidate the king into making a confession of his hearty the 
Vidusaka now conjures him by their friendship This appeal to 
friendship is irresistible and the king, being helpless ( rfi^ ), makee 
the required declaration in the next stanza So here is a case of lovo 
succeeding where force fails 

Stanza 4 CoKSTBTJE < — srf? g: 

It must be noted that Bhasa shows uncommon skill in describing' 
the condition of the king’s mind in this stanza It is, indeed, a 
difficult task to define accurately the feekngs of a man, who is placed 
in circumstances such as those m which Udayana finds himself We 
have already seen the king describing the embarrassing condition of his 
mind in stanza 1 above Here he describes practically the same 
phenomenon, but in different language He admits that he highly 
values Padmavafci’s beauty, character and sweetness. These feminine 
virtues are enough to excite the love of any man and they have cer- 
tamiy created love for Padmavati in Udayana ’s mind. Vide stanza 1 
above But at the same time Uday ana’s mind is far too firmly fixed, 
on Vasavadatta ( ) to be easily shaken 

by this new love. What all this means is that though Padmavati has 
captured Udayana’s mind, she has n ot been able to dislodge Vasavadatt a,, 
who has been firmly enthroned there q srg HrTT—W'hen past passive parti- 
ciples ending in are used in the sense of the present tense, they govern 
the genitive of the agent of the action denoted by them, according to 
^ ^ ^ qr. 2 3, 67 ( qr<fiTHi5ifRT ^ ^ \ .. $5^ 

^ n%. ^ ). so much This IS really the most important, 

word in this stanza It suggests that Padmavati has no doubt captured 
Udayana’s mind to a certain extent, but she has not captured it so 
much as to sever it from Vasavadatta to whom it is tied. 

IV. 4 2, 3 — wages or reward. q’R^ refers to the suffering,, 
both physical and mental, that Vasavadatta has undergone Vasava- 
datta IS naturally pleased to hear that Udayana still retains for her his 
former love, which is even greater than his new love for Padmavati* 
This declaration, she thinks, is a sufficient reward for all her suffer- 
ings. As she has been able to obtain the knowledge of the» 
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liing^s constant love for her on account of her incognito residence 
( she remarks that such residence has turned out in 
ier ease to he full of advantages ( ) iv. 4 4 — ^ not 

3 ?ossessed of courtesy, chivalry or gallantry. What the maid means 
is Having married Padmavatl, it is improper on the part of the king 
-to declare so openly that he loves his dead wife Vasavadatta more than 
he does her. This shows that he does not possess even common 
courtesy or chivalry iv 4 7 — ^-Padmavatl does not hke 

Udayana to be charged with discourtesy She points out that the 
king IS certainly possessed of courtesy in so far as even after his 
second marriage ( ) he remembers the virtues of his first wife 

Vasavadatta It should be noted that the word is used by the 

maid and Padmavati in two difierent connections In the maid^s 
^ ^ means courtesy towards Padmavati While in Pad- 

mavati^s signifies courtesy towards Vasavadatta- It 

should also be remembered that has a special sense in Sanskrit 

erotic poetry It means courtesy or chivalry, which a lover 
shows towards his beloved^ whom he no longer loves Por thig 
sense of the word vide ^ ^ ^ ?Trf^ [ 

^PTT^ ti ^ ii 4, ‘ ^TFTwr 

srrS^ ^%aTr ^ Ibid m 13 2, 3 It IS not likely that the word 

^r%crzr has^ been used here in this technical sense iv 4 9 — 

means birth, then^ noble birth ( STPRTyFr ) Padmavati has been 

listening to all this dialogue between the king and the Vidusaka, 
from which she comes to know that Udayana still loves his supposedly 
dead wife more than her But she nowhere displays even the slightest 
jealousy about Vasavadatta. On the contrary she defends Udayana 
against the charge of discourtesy levelled by the maid All this is an 
indication of the nobihty of her mind and the liberality of her views 
Vasavadatta appreciates these and pays her a compliment that her 
words are worthy of her noble birth This means that a nobly-born 
person like Padmavati would not stoop so low as to entertain a 
base sentiment like jealousy. But a critic may remark that this 
utter lack of jealousy on the part of Padmavati is unwomanly, Por, 
it is difficult to find a woman, who would keep her mind unagitated 
under these circumstances, iv 4 13 — — This means the 
king is also going the way of the Vidusaka in asking a similar question 
iv. 4, 16 — raving or prattlmg The Vidusaka means* What 
* is the use of my giving out my opinion regarding the comparative 
goodness of the two ladies f Who would care for it ? It would be as 
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useless as the raving of a madman I would, therefore, say in a 
non-committal manner that both the ladies are much prized by me 
jy 4 10 — a fool Note ^ 3 % ^ 3TRX The 

word IS explained as ^ srm^fr ^ one who is fit for 

what IS to be enjoined i. e for an order, one who does not know his- 
duties and requires to be commanded for them, hence, a foolish 
parson, a blockhead iv 4. 20-TTfr^ a great 

Brahman a The king uses this epithet in order to humour the 

Yidusaka Note that is changed to TTfy, when it forms the first 

member of a Karmadharaya or a Bahuvrihi compound, or when it is 
followed by the termination according to ^ 3TT=^fd‘ 

^ qr- 6 a 46 ( 

\ i qf TRi?fiq i \ i 

Rf ) ^y means of MqricTcJWqT the word indicates a low or 

contemptible Brahman a Note ^ l!^ rm I ^V3(m 

qf^ f^nrr H n ^ Though the king does not intend to 

convey this sense, we feel sure, from the way the Vidusaka answers 

the king^s question, that he richly deserves the epithet ^ contemptible 
Brahman a \ iv 4 24 — — ^The Yidusaka now begins 
his reply It should be noted that this Brahman a chap is 

a believer in the doctrine of worshipping the rising 

sun Yasavadatta IS dead. So no purpose can now be served by 
praising her. He, therefore, begins by paying a general compliment 
to her Then, he proceeds to praise Badmavati by means of adjectives 
which are mtended to distinguish her by contrast from Yasavadatta.. 
Thus, when he says that Badmavati is rRtjfr, 3T#TqRr, 

and he suggests that Yasavadatta was 

and Further, the great virtue, which 

the gluttonous Brahmana admires in Badmavati, is that she feeds him 
with a delicious meal There is no doubt that the Yidusaka’s speech is 
intended to create laughter But at the same time we cannot get away 
from the fact that it lays bare the jester^s despicable character The 
Yidusaka knows full well what feelings the king has for Yasavadatta. 
ITet he refers to her, albeit indirectly, m the most unchivalrous way. 
Ho does not seem to know even the ordinary common-sense rule vnz, 
De morttus ml mst honum. iv 4. 29 — refers m a general way to all 
that the Yidusaka has suggested about Yasavadatta in his speech. 
Yasavadatta asks him to beware of it She would have her loving 
revenge sometime in the future when a proper opportunity would arise. 
This speech is naturally and the Yidusaka is not in any w^ 
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a:ffected thereby Bat it clearly shows the mischievoas natare of the 
Vidusaka^s speech and the fact that Vasavadatta fully understands it. 
IV 4 30 — — This speech shows the king also understands the 
insinuations of the Vidusaka^s words, but he takes the whole matter 
sportingly and in the same spirit threatens to report it to Vasavadatta. 
IV 4 32 — — ^This speech reveals the alarm which the kxng^s 
threat causes to the Vidusaka If Vasavadatta were alive and his 
words were reported to her, he was sure to get it m the neck. That 
IS why he hastens to assure the king that Vasavadatta is dead long, 
ago. 

Stanza. 5 Ooksthue* — 37^ qKf lOT % Wi. 5^%!^ [ STRffcX ] \ 

The whole conversation was a huge 3 oke, really For a moment it 
made the king forget that Vas^-vadatta was dead Whenever during 
Vasavadatta^ s life— time, the Vidusaka said anything against 
her, the king threatened to report it to her. He did the same thing 
now But when the Vidusaka^s words brought the fact of Vasava- 
datta^s death to his notice, he felt grieved or dejected ( 

(jo from ) distracted, diverted from the present 

time. ^ qrafr refers to the king^s words ^ 

refers to the king^s former habit of threatening the Vidusaka 
with reporting his offending words to Vasavadatta. rjf^^ exactly in that 
manner i e. as before or as in the past 

IV 5 1 , 2 — mFT qp'sqrRT apiece or part of 

the story or conversation 55-:?T%^===5S’S%5^ r%y%0T is p ^ p. 

of which is the causal of 4* ^ and means made to 

disagree, subjected to disharmony, spoiled, marred, destroyed Padmavati 
was apparently enjoying the jocular conversation that was going on* 
between the king and the Vidusaka. She, therefore, felt irritated 
that the Vidusaka should have put an end to it by reminding the king 
that Vasavadatta had died long ago. i^aay also mean a part of 

the narrative i e an episode or an incident m this case should 

be interpreted as What Padmavati means is that a 

eharming episode has now been spoiled or frustrated by cruel destiny. 
If the kin g had been able to report this matter to Vasavadatta, a 
charming situation would have arisen between her and the Vidusaka. 
But that has now been spoiled by cruel fate, since it brought about the 
death of Vasavadatta. Compare for the expression '^:qufrzr. 3 TS|-i%- 
I ^ vi. 16 2 , 3 iv- 5 4 , 6 — #T?TFr® — Vasavadatta 
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is exceedingly pleased 'with the many flattering words, which the king 
has uttered with reference to her during this scene They indicate 
ins sincere aflection for her These words possess special significance, 
because they are spoken by the king in what to him is Vasavadatta’s 
absence ( ) Tor, the real opinion, which people form about a 

person, is known from what they say about him or her in his or her ab- 
sence Compare ‘ I 

p 174, st 658 must be taken to refer 

in a general way to all the words of the king during this scene, which 
are indicative of his great and abiding aflection for Vasavadatta Tor, 
the king’s speech, which immediately precedes this remark of Vasava- 
datta, does not contain anything specially pleasing to her. iv 6 7- — 
fi" 1%"^ fate cannot, indeed, be transgressed i e what is 
destined to happen will happen, whether we wish it or not Therefore, 
it IS no use getting depressed by such occurrences This is an expres- 
sion of the usual fatalistic view based on the doctrine of karman, 
which says that what is going to happen to us in our present lives has 
already been pre-settled by the actions that we have performed in our 
past existences and can never be prevented or changed 
This sentence continues the idea of the preceding viz the necessity of 
submitting to the inexorable working of fate It corresponds to the 
Marathi ^ J ^irrrf [ =^r^T5T^ ] ^ refers to the present con- 
dition brought on by fate ( r%%Tr i%i'rrHsc^^rT^). refers to the 

nature of the new condition such as its being full of misery ( g ), 

The idea is the new condition, created by fate on account of the death 
of Vasavadatta, is painful and will continue to be such We cannot 
help it. We must, therefore, submit to it quietly iv 6 2 — 3T=r^= 

What the king means is that the Vidusaka 
is unable to understand the intensity of his grief. That is why he 
is glibly oflering him the hackneyed consolation . 

Stanza 6 COKSTOEE — ] I [dWrrr] 

^ 1 ) 

The Vidusaka advises the king to take courage ) 

and not to give vent to grief, as he had done in his speech on p 46 
and as is shown by the stage-direction ^ Against this the 

king points out in this stanza how difficult it is to abandon i. e. 
lorget deep-rooted love, such as he has for Vasavadatta, and how 
matural it is for people to be moved to tears every time such love is 
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remembered and tbe griet is reneved n%=Trf% f 

^=^4 = 1 ^ wbotee rootto are formed i e are planted deejj in the 

ground^ hence, deep-rooted TLe metaphor here is taken from the plant- 
ing of a tree When a tree ^ends its roots deep m the ground it is 
difficult to uproot it In conformity with this metaphor one ei^pects 

refers to the king's love for Vasavadatta 
( ), which w deep-rooted g lo an adverb 

modifying Supply after this As ve pointed out before 

(p 118 sup} a ) an infinitive is never used as a subject in Sanskrit. 
Hence the construction of g as a predicative adjective for as 

^ 3T5TJJT to abandon love is painful is impossible Therefore 

g^^must be understood as an adverb and must be supplied to 

complete the sentence The first line can also be explained as g ^ 

’ 1 This means Udayana married and cultivated a deep-rooted 
ajBPection for Padmavati in order that he may get rid of the pain caused 
to him by Vasavadatta^ s death This explanation is unsatisfactory for 
three reasons ( 1 ) The topic at present is the king^s affection for 
Vasavadatta and how he finds it difficult, if not impossible^ to take 
consolation. It is, therefore, improper that he should here refer to 
his second marriage as having been undertaken for the specific pur- 
pose of getting rid of the grief caused by Vasavadatta’s death This 
would look exceedingly prosaic and unsentimental and Udayana 
IS known to be very sensitive and sentimental (S') As a matter of 
fact the marriage was arranged for a political reason and not for the 
reason which this explanation assigns to it ( 3 ) To give such a reason 
for a second marriage is really to confess that one did not care much 
for the first wife and that what one really cares for most is one^s own 
happiness By such reason a man can justify not only his second 
marriage, but a third, fourth or even nth marriage ( from qrr to 

go and the suffix means going, way, custom, here the way of the 
world or life. Note ^ 5 (t=n 5 ^[q^iqTR 

The idea is We owe a debt of love to 
our relatives that have departed this life When we shed tears for 
them, we discharge this debt The mind then attains tranquility or 
calmness ( ) This is the way of the world ( zrfsrr ) Por this 

meaning of ^n^tT compare ^ #■' 

‘ srajirrsrr ^ ' 

IX. 25, where paraphrases .%j?in5rr by nmi 

also means visiting holy places With this meaning the idea would 
be Just as people discharge their debt to ancestors ({^ ^ 5 iipt(.)by going 
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to holy j 3 laces and performing sraddha there even so a man discharges 
his debt of love to departed relatives by shedding tears It will be 
seen that this interpretation is exceedingly far-fetched and seems to 
proceed from failure to understand the other mea ning cf Fo 

the inevitability and desirability of shedding tears on such 
occasions read ' I ^ 

^ 111 29 gerund here is 

grammatically inaccurate For, as we saw before ( p 156 above ) 
the indeclinable past participle or gerund is used to denote the 
prior of two actions that have the same agent Here and 

possess two di^erent agents The agent of the action of remembering 
IS the king or 3^^ and the subject of is Therefore, the use of 

IS grammatically objectionable The objection can be removed 
by supplying some such word as r^rrr^sr, thus [ rT^q^^iTT ] 

[ 1 ^ Here the subject of the two actions and 

is the same viz 3Tfg; Therefore, a gerund can legitimately be 
used to denote th,e prior action ^PFtrr, Similarly, in the second half 

the use of is open to the same objection* For, the subject of 

is v5=T?T and that of is Here also we can remove the 

objection by adopting a similar device, thus: 

IV 6 2 — qrrT% 3Tl‘{%s iw^ wet witn the 

fall of tears 1 e with tears that are falling is 

ju* ju. p, from to become wet In the translation 

instead of ^ your highness ’ read " Ms Mghness which is the correct 
rendering of . TMs speech is not directly addressed to the 

king, as m shown by the Yidusaka^s use of ^ ^ He would 

otherwise have used ^ The speech is more or less a sohloquy 

{But it cannot be regarded as a proper speech, because there is 

nothing in it which the Vidusaka would not desire the Inng to hear 
What happened was this. At the close of stanza 6 the king is moved 
to tears He, therefore, covers his eyes with his handkerchief The 
"Yidusaka then makes this remark more to himself than to the king 
and goes out to fetch some water for the king to wash his face iv 6 4— 
^ STT^llfrf ^ Occupied or filed with tears 

and covered or screened with a piece of cloth i e a handkerchief. 
Note that the situation here has been skilfully managed by the poet. 
A» the king covers his eyes with a handkercMef, the Vidusaka goes 
out to bring some water This leaves the king alone at the entrance 
of the bo^er His eyes are still screened by a kerchief and he is. 
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therefore^ unable to see passes around iam This affords an oppor- 

tunity to Vabayadatta to slip out iv 6 6, 7 — — 
Vasavadatta rightly points out to Padmavati that it is not proper for 
her to go away^ leaving her husband in that distressed condition In 
-doing thib she must also have been actuated by her concern for the 
king For, she expects that the presence of Padmavati would lessen 
the king'^s sorrow iv 6. 10-f^ ^ The use of here 

is inappropriate Padmavati wants to go out of the bower, not to 
enter it or any other place She should have said or 

qfR. Similarly Vasavadatta’ s next speech should have or 

Instead of !Tt%^ As the text stands, explain as 

JTR^fq. iv 6 12 - — ^ — ^Thxs is a bad 

stage-direction As it is, it would mean that the Vidusaka enters on 

the stage and takes some water in the leaf of a lotus— plant Put this 
•is not what is supposed actually to happen The Vidusaka brings water 
dn a lotus-plant leaf from somewhere away from the stage The proper 
stage-direction would, therefore, be Eri%52T)’ iv 6 13 — 

rT^qfrfr q^Rifr-The Vidusaka is surprised to ^ee Padmavati there and 
this sentence is suggestive of that feeling iv. 5 14-fiioi|’rTct, — By the 
^•word t?rfc3; Padmavati refers in a general way to the whole situation 
VIZ the ling’s shedding tears and the Vidusaka’s bringing water in a 
lotus-plant leaf iv. 6 15 — \ — The repetition of these 

pronouns without the substantives to which they are supposed to refer 
shows the confusion in which the king is thrown at the sight of 
Padmavati The two pronouns apparently refer to the lotus— plant 
leaf and the water Note that the pronoun refers to a thing 

•which is near, to one which is nearer still, 373 ^ to one which 
Uhough in view is at a distance and rf^to one which is not present. 
Read %Tfr { 3Tf 

iv 6 18 — — ^Though the Vidi^aka is off his feet a little at the 
Budden appearance of Padmavati, he quickly recovers himself and 
n.ceounts for the king’s tears and his fetching of water by resorting to 
the same pollen of Kasa flowers that has been of use to Vasavadatta 
for a similar purpose before, iv 6 23 — This remark 
*of Padmavati shows her magnanimous mind Instead of getting 
annoyed at the blunt falsehood which the Vidusaka has told her, she 
-a^dmires the motive from which the falsehood sprang. The remark 
also reveals Bhasa’s close observation of the world. For, very often 
we can judge the character of the masters by the way in which their 
Servants behave with others, iv. 6 23 — — This shows that 
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Padmavati must have taken the water from the Yidu-aka, ^\hen he 
said * rT^ Some suv,h stage-direction as 

or simply ^ ^ should^, therefore^ have been given before ' 

Put we have seen before that sometimes Bhasa does not give neces* 
sary stage directions iv 6 25 — otherwise called 
IS a stage-direction, which means that the speech which 
follows is intended for some particular character on the stage 
and that the other characters on the stage are not supposed to hear 
it For definition vide Appendix C Thus though the words ^ 

are uttered by the king loudly enough to be heard by all the 
audience, Padmavati and the maid are not supposed to hear them iv* 
0 26 — — It should be noted that what the Vidusaka says to the 
king in his ear is not the words " ’ uttered loudly enough for all 

the audience to hear What ^ ’ stands for is that when the 

Vidusaka takes his mouth near the king’s ear, he gesticulates saying 
something by merely moving his hps, or actually says something in an 
inaudible manner, so that the audience understands that something 
IS being said, hut does not hear what actually that something is Aa 
a matter of fact the audience knows from the context what the Vidu- 
^ka must be saying to the king The Vidusaka is evidently posting 
the king properly regarding the excuse he has offered to Padmavati 
with reference to the king’s tears and his bringing of water. The 
device ^ ’ is often used in dramas in order to avoid the 

repetition of what has already been said before, or to prevent the au- 
dience from knowing something just then, something which it will 
know in due course later on Note that this speech of the Vidusaka 
( IV 6 26 ) as well as the words ^ ^ from the king’s 

next speech must be preceded by ^ because Padmavati and her 

maid are not supposed to take cognizance of them Similarly, the 
king’s next words ‘ ’ must have ^ ’ before them. 

having sipped water This refers to the king’s washing his 
eyes and face with water Tears are supposed to bring some sort of 
impurity to a man So or sipping water is necessary after 

tears. Compare ^ % 3Tr=^I^, \ ^ i. Manu 

( 6 , 135 ) mentions tears as one of the twelve bodily impurities iv 6 . 
28 — ^ = w 

Stanza 7 Oohstrue — [r ] 

IR ] I ( 373^) 

Taking his cue from what the Vidusaka has told him in his ear 
the king informs Padmavati that the tears in his eyes are due to the 
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pollen ( ^ ^ l%ft 1 I 

^ ^ gq ) of tlie Xasa flowers, that was tossed about by tbe wind 
and tbat found its away into ins eyes S gi' ^ 'r ^ f f? [?T ^f^pf 

^ %rf wiate like tbe autumnal moon. This 

adjective does not serve any purpose in tbe stanza. For, wbetber the 
pollen IS of white or any other colour makes no difference in tbe 
ultimate result viz bringing tear» to the king’s eyes The use of 
such an adjective as does not nourish or support the sense constitutes 
a defect in poetry, called The usual example of an 

adjective is ^ where f%ri^ is stsht^. 

The moon is called hare-marked, 

because the dark spot on the moon is poetically fancied to be mtef alia 
a hare. fr f ^ rr r f Q{^ tossed or scattered about by the wind 

is 2 ? p from sjtcT to pierce or strike 5T*Tr|-;fx — ^This word 

is explained in three ways. ( 1 ) Em 3TOT 

a woman possessed of lustre i e. a lovely, pretty woman ( 2 ) srq^ 

^ woman who is easily moved to anger. Kote 

^ ( 3 ) ‘ qw #wnqFfw sr=^5Tn3;. 

The word is often used as a term of endearment 
This stanza ib quoted by Vamana in his 4 3 25 to illus- 
trate the figure with two changes as folio ws ^ 

^rrTn?$^ \ n’ For the general idea in 

the stanza compare m=?T ^ ^ I STf^f 

\ ^ 2 267 

Stanza 8 Cox-sttjbe — f q ^r^TfT Emi WE sw \ we 

^K^Em [ 3Tr% ], 3 ] i (sr^sq: ) 

In this atmagata stanza Udayana is offering a justification for the 
falsehood he told Padmavati regarding the cause of his tears Whether 
a lie can be justified or not depends on the motive with which it is 
told In the present case Udayana thinks that if Padmavati were to- 
hear the real cause of his tears viz his deep-rooted and unforgettable 
affection for Vasavadatta, she would be pained. Therefore, a lie 
under the circumstances is not so very objectionable ee 3'gTf 

whose marriage is new, who is newly wedded This is a 
significant adjective. The idea is a newly-married girl naturally 
expects that her husband should be solely devoted to her If such a 
girl were to know that her husband’s heart is firmly fixed on anotheXy 
she would receive a great shock On the contrary a woman, who has 
enjoyed married life for seme years, is not likely to be so grieved, if ' 
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she learBto that she is not the sole recipient of her husband s attentions. 
Bnch IS the significance of the adjective Therefore^ it consti-- 

i^tes an example of a figure of speech called which consists la 

the use of significant adjective or adjectives has two senses (1) 

exceedingly and (2) granted ^ ’ Here it has the 

second sense 4k ^ whose temperament is courageous or 

patient This also is a significant adjective It suggests that Padma- 
vati IS not likely to be easily put out. ^ ^ is really equal 

to ^ 3 ^} ’ a, woman is naturally timid i e is likely 

to be easily alarmed Regarding the topic of the telling of a lie it 
may be noted that the Mahabharata mentions certain occasions on 
which a lie may he told without incurring sin Bead ^ ^ % 

#0TTtj::?rcqT^rqt6gfr I ^55r 

190 47, ‘ *r^g; i q%c5^?iFir 

32 intril?5fjr I ftsT^tr qoJ=5n^T7qT- 

g^qnrarasTT^ n 33 ^ sptjfq-^g; 69, also ' H qR 3 =a! lt^i% ^ 

I mtrnciT^ cr3=^Tg?crrpq’If^<mTJFTf^ n ’ The figure of 

speech in this stanza is because what is said in the fi.rst lin©^ 

is supported by the general statement in ^ ^ 

iv 8 3— ^%rpg: proper, fit Bead ^ sTTF5^^^r5=^l'TRcfrrf%^ ^ 

%3=PT^f, 3T^i=C 3Tff sqTOg; the latter part of the day, the afternoon 
Por the change of STfg; to is^ see p. 121 above ^^r^iq^TcT 
making you the foremost or in front i e giving you the place ^ 
of honour In all marriage festivities the bride-groom occupies 
a place of honour It appears DarSaka, King of Magadha, had 
settled to pay return-visits to his friends in company with hi& 
brother-in-law The Vidusaka cleverly reminds the king of this item 
on the afternoon-programme with a view to put an end to the awk- 
ward situation m which his friend is landed, iv 8. 4 — accepted, 
appreciated, returned, reciprocated. The Vidusaka is here enunciat- 
ing a proposition of general application If somebody pays us an hon- 
our, it IS nothing but ordinary etiquette that we must return it If 
somebody asks us to tea, it is but proper we must also invite him for 
a similar purpose. In this manner love springs between people^ 
Compare for a similar idea npqi^rtk 

%qr n ’ Several friends of Darsaka had apparently 

ar # 

paid him visits to congratulate his sister and Udayana on their, 
inarriage Darsaka and Udayana were going to pay these friends 
return-visits in the afternoon, it 8 6 — ^ipqFT first i e. excellenk 

or capital idea. This expression occurs in other plays of Bhasa aa^ 
well Compare also ^3^ s?3Fr ^ v / 
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Stanza 9 COKbTr-UE qi [ ==^ ] ^ 

wmx ^ 1 % [ 5 En% ] I [ J 1 ( 3?^ ) 

The king is supporting the Vidusaka in his statement tiiat 
honour must be reciprocated by stating another general proposi-- 
tion In this world we often find that people practise various 
virtues j but they are hardly appreciated Similarly, honour is many 
a time paid to people, but they hardly think it worth "while to show 
their appreciation of this honour by some suitable acts They 
apparently think that honour is their absolute due and it does not 
deserve any formal acknowledgment. It will be seen that here the 
) is the appreciation of honour Tne subject of the 
appreciation of virtues is brought in by way of digression ( ) 

When things irrelevant and relevant are mentioned together so as to 
be connected with one characteristic, a figure called is developed. 
It 13 thus defined ^ ^ T 10 4=9- m 

13 used in the sense of =s[ r%FRT^ those who know 1 e appreciate the 
virtues practised and the honours paid by means of suitable acts. 
Udayana would like to be included among such people Therefore, be 
whole-heartedly approves of the Vidusaka^s idea of making a move 
from that place 


ACT V 

V 0 2 — ( a lotus-plant ) and ( a female bee ) are 

names of maids, A dramatic convention states that servants should 
foe named after things which form the objects of description in the 
spring and the other seasons Note IR* n 141 

^ 6 V 0 7, l%rrr distressed 

or afflicted with 1 e sufering from head— ache explained as 

’ and is formed according to ^ fTIRFlfS^^ §:rr=^ 

cn 5 2 3G — rTiTT%t=r » I 3TT^fOT’trft>S?T5R[ i 1 %* #r ) It 

would appear that Padmavati’s head— ache was perhaps due to what she 
had learnt about her husband’s feelings in the previous Act As the 
king feared ( vide iv 8 ) she must have been pained to realise that 
Udayana still loved Vasavadatta more than her With a noble mind 
she probably repressed her feelings and gave no outward indication of 
the agony she suffered But her repressed feelings found expression 
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in the head-ache Padmavatrs head-ache is an exceedingly good 
touch which shows that with all the magnanimity of her mind she 
was after all a woman and could not help being affected by what the 
king calls ^ the truth ^ in iv 8 v 0 12 — is imperative second 
singular of which a causal from a denominative 

from in the sense of ^ to make noise ’ formed according to ^ =^25-- 
’ qr 3 1 17 ( 1 

l i% means ^ make her produce noise ’ 

When we call someonCj, he produces some noise by the answer he 
gives to our call Thus by our call we make him produce noise 
Hence comes to mean to call -These sentences 

show the great regard and sympathy that 'V asavadatta had come to 
entertain for Padmavati It was enough merely to inform her that 
Padmavati was sufering from head-ache There was no necessity 
actually to ask her to go to Padmavati She was sure to do so un- 
asked V 0 — This shows that Madhukarika agrees that 

■y asavadatta would be able to divert the head-ache of Padmavati by 
tolling her sweet stories v 0 ^ 

The word means literally a house surrounded by sea It is evidently a 
technical term meaning a house or pavilion built in the midst of a small 
lake or pond in a part of the pleasure -garden attached to a royal 
palace, otherwise known as srT^f or In the Malavikagni- 

mitra of Kalidasa a Samudragrhaka is mentioned as a place of 
meeting for Malavika and Agnimitra The word is also explained as 
a kind of summer-house, which is rendered cool by artificial 3ets of 
water Note ^ ^5=f^q5==nq^rr?T33;^ and ^ 

^ has the sense of I hear \ Tt 13 reported^ 

Note < ^TcTT^ ^ The use of this word 

;shows that Padminika has no direct knowledge as to where the bed of 
Padmavati is spread She has only heard that it is spread in the Sea 
House It should be noted that Madhukarika asks the question ^ Where 
has the bed of Padmavati been arranged ^ ^ in order that she might be 
^ble to direct Vasavadabta to where Padmavati would be Similarly, 
the Vidusaka also asks the same question in order that he on his 
part might send the king to that place where Padmavati was From 
these two questions to Padminika and her answer to them we get the 
impression that Padmavati suffering from head-ache was lying on a 
hed in the Samudragrhaka But as a matter of fact we learn from 
stanza 4 below that Padmavati had not gone to the Sea House at all. 
What perhaps happened was this When Padmavati got an attack of 
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Jiead— aclie, she was in some room m the palace proper Thinking' 
that she would obtain relief in the Sea House she ordered that a bed be 
arranged for her there Padminika heard this order and naturally 
informed Madhukarika and the Vidusaka that Padmavatrs bed had 
been spread in the Sea House But either because she felt better "vt here 
she was or for some other reason Padmavatl did not go to the Sumudra- 
grhaka at all That was how, as the king explained to the Viduteuka 
in stanza 4 below, there was no indication of her having gone there 
y 0 30, 31 — ^ (pierced with 

grief, afflicted, distressed ) The correct derivation of fif?" 

is from to pierce or cut, like from and from 

3T^ also comes from the same root and f%v:r^T both mean 

literally ^ pierced ^ or ^ cut then pierced with grief Popular etymo- 
logies of the word are ( 1 ) !%PT ^ ^ The 'v^ord 

^ takes the suffix 3T at the end of a compound, when it does not mean 
^ the yoke of a carnage % according to " > qr 5 4. 74. 

( ^ i 2 ^Eid. are also words which along with mean yoke, pole 

or burden So may be explained as 

q'^Tisfr^rT ^cT Though Udayana 

was afflicted with, grief at separation from V asavadatta, his 
heart naturally became excited or agitated with love or passion on. 
his marriage with Padmavati ^flrRrf is j) from 

which is causal from ^ 33 ;^+ fR to go or move ^iflRrr thus means 
made to go or move, shaken, agitated, excited is thus quite 

appropriately construed with and ;^:qrR?T are two 

variants, which are by some preferred to because which 

means fanned, cannot properly be construed with 
easily go with In that case a nominative form such as 

or ^qtRrr IS necessary All this argument is incorrect First 
does 7wi mean * fanned ^ The proper word for fanned is cfn^rf. 
If ever conveys the sense ‘ fanned % it would do so metaphori- 
cally Secondly, even if and ^iRfr are understood m the 

sense of ^ being fanned ^ and ‘ fanned \ proper construction would by 
no means be secured For, grammatically these words are construed with 
and ^ 1 ^ ( burning or heat ) cannot be said to be fanned 
What may be regarded as fanned is not its 3 : 1 ^, and 

•or ^%Rrr cannot be construed with Hence it appears to us 

that the variants and are somebody's emendations 

'Under the mistaken idea that means fanned and as such it is 

mot capable of proper construction with refers to the 
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aiispicions 'festival of Udayana’s marriage with Padmavati What the 
*V"id.Ubaka^s speech means is that though Udayana was immersed la 
grief owing to the death of Vasavadatta^, he has on his marriage with 
Padmavati so far recovered as to long for the company of his new 
wife with an agitated mind This state of Udayana's mind provide 
a good dramatic back-ground for the ne'ws of PadmavatPs ill- 
ness which the Vidusaka is now going to take to him. 

V 0 32 — what is the matter here i e what are jou about ^ 

V 0 38 — [ 37^] an ointment 

ointment for the head, some kind of ^ amrtatijana ^ or balm 

Stanza 1 Construe — [ sTf ], ffiTfrTr 
IT r^UTr \ 

( ) 

The king is repeating in this stanza what he told the Yidusakain 
iv 4 and iv 6a Though he has married again, he ever continues to 
think of Vasavadatta and the terrible calamity tha^} beft^ll her at 
Tavanaka s^nrpr S^FTiT I ^rg'gqjTiTO’ I orruoTI FF 

The word qic here is significant It shows that Udayana; regards his 
second marriage, not as a source of pleasure or happiness, but as a 
fburden or responsibility which he has consented to shoulder for some 
^political purpose of his Note that must be regarded as one 

word For, if we were to detach gq* , the expression would involve 

, since ^ 13 construed with squrF*. which is only a part of the 
word ( frost ) ^ FTlflUIE;. ^ The lotus-plant 

blasted by frost ^ is a favourite standard of comparison with Sanskrit 
poets for a delicate lovely lady stricken with a calamity. Compare 
^ ^tctt %%q:TTf«rcTt 

n ' 80 ^ ^ i 

ft 5ri%^r F5=n n ^ 8 45 ^rf called be- 

cause it takes to various gods the oblations that are thrown into it 
WFT 3?^ =Fr is an 

compound The common property between and is 

fT 3 ?^or slenderness, which is not mentioned Such compounds are 
formed according to ^g’qiFrT o^rrsniSiF for which see p 122 above. 

grr%iT is an example of , because f is construed 

with which is only a part of the compound f has the 

sense of ^experienced^ i e one with whom Udayana had been associated 
before When the demonstrative pronoun is used in the sense o| 
(previously mentioned), in%^ (well known) or (experienced^ 
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it does not require the association or precedence of Note 

5r=€^^rq-r5R ^ 7 ( from. 

^IK worthy of praise This is rather a tame 

adjective. It would have received some force if the qualities foir 
which Vasavadatta deserves praise had been mentioned SiiBilarlj. 

has also no force What exactly Uclayana means Ly ^ the 
worthy daughter of Avanti king ’ is not clear. as it stands m 

the stanza cannot mean ^ worthy of me ^ 

Stanza 2 CoNSTBUE^ — ^qi%rr ^ (^r 

3iiR m 3 ^ ^ 

q^^cfr^ac ^ i ( ) 

The king here confesses vrhat the Vidusaka has hinted at m his 
speech * ^ p 52 viz^ that on his marriage with I?adma- 

vati, who is both beautiful and virtuous^ ins sorrow for V^avadatta 
has to a certain extent been dulled o r lessene d ( X though he is 
still suftering from the previoua. blow Then comes the nevrs that 
j?admavati is indisposed " Having once suffered the grief of losing a 
wife Udayana fears that Padmavati is going the same way as Vasa\a- 
datta The idea in the last part of the stanza is a fine touch and 
reveals the poet^s deep knowledge of human nature. When a man 
loses a wife and marries again, the slightest indisposition of his second 
wife makes him uneasy, for he fears, even like Udayana, that he is 
going to lose her also That is why it is said that a man’s second, 
wife 13 much dearer to him than the first ( splendour or 

beauty of form ) _gn[rr. = jiET endowed vltE S^jirr is p p* p~ 

from ^;3C; + to go rf^ here is 

and possesses the sense of the instrumental ^"=41^=1 

IT^OT ^ffrT ) The former 

stroke or blow or wound is the death of Vasavadatta This was still 
causing him pain g has no special sense here, being used merely as 
an expletive 

W 3TW The expression conveying a 

general sense has been specially used. For, the calamity which it 
suggests is so terrible that Udayana could not refer to it m so many 
words 

V 2. 13 — fi^r m IS explained as m 

m ^ ^ nm means light and 

prowess i e light in the present case Both the ways of splitting 
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the expression thus convey the same idea The light of the lamp 
burning m the Sea House revealed to the Vidusaka something that was 
rolling or wriggling ( ) on the ground and he took it to be 

a serpent a. serpe nt The word is explained in two ways 

( 1 ) who^e belly i e heart is like a crow i e black* 

The serpent^ s heart is said to be blacky because the serpent is an un- 
grateful creature ( 2 ) ( from 3T^R to go ) 3 -^ 

The serpent’s belly is possessed of crooked movement^ because 
the serpent moves crookedly Note ^ ^crg-efl ^rqrr 

'v 2 15— sTrf y the manifestation of a serpent sift 

suggests surprise at the stupidity of the foolish Vidusaka in looking 
upon a garland as a serpent 

Stanza 3 Constetje — f^rfr % 1# 

i%r^d:^?iTd i ( ) 

In this stanza the king explains the Vidusaka’s mistake in the 
matter of the serpent which he fancies he has seen A garland of 
flowers, which was suspended from the front door of the Sea House, 
bad fallen on the ground straight and extended The gentle nocturnal 
breeze made it move and go through movements like those of a serpent 
That was how the Vidusaka came to mistake it for a serpent It 
would thus appear that the Vidusaka^s mistake was not quite so stupid 
as we first thought For, even Udayana confesses that the garland to 
a» certain extent made serpentine movements is ^3 p p. from 

to falloi ^drOT) For the expression ^ee iv 2 above 

[Wrf%?T ] ( arcE^ gate ) rrf^RRr 

(suspended, hanging) ^ rfT^3; means 

the outside arched gate or door ^ ^ In view of 

this the word would seem to be superfluous In such cases resort 
is usually had to the dictum ^ q^?rr R 

c-q ^ according to which rrdt is* here understood in the 
sense of ^ an arched door or gate ^ only — ^The propriety of this 

word IS to show that there was not clear visibility m the Sea House 
in spite of the lamp burning jp Fpnr ^ serpent The arms 

by which a serpent crawls are "supposed to be in his belly He is 
hence known by the term 3Trf also slightly, somewhat, to a 

certain extent. This mistake of the Vidusaka reminds one 

of the mistake which we commit, according to Satlkaracarya, 

in regarding the world as real 
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This incideBfc regarclipg^ fclie Vxdusaka^s mistake of a garland fo ur 
a serpent possesses an imp orfcanfc dramatic purpose It bhows that the 
visibility in the Sea House was by no means clear or good. Such a 
background is necessary for the scene in which Udayana and Tasava- 
datta figure later on It is this absence of clear visibility that was 
responsible for Vasavadatta & inability to make out who exactly was 
sleeping on Padmavati^s bed and aho for Udayana’s doubt as to 
whether he saw Vasavadatta in a dream or in the waking state 

V 3. 4 — — This same sentence has occurred before in iv. 
3 10^ 11 Padmimka had informed the Vidusaka that Padmavaii*s 
bed had been arranged in the Sea House But now he could not find 
her there That is why he concludes that she must have come and 
gone. 

Stanza 4 Construe : — H ], ^ 

[ ], ] ^ [ 1 * ff 

[ ^ ^ ] \ irnffr 

^ 5FR- ] d \ ( ) 

In this stanza the king gives four reasons, one m each line, why 
he thmks Padmavati could not have come to, and gone away from^ 
the Sea House. In the first place the bed was not disordered 
in any way. It was exactly as it was arranged Secondly, the pillow 
was not spoiled or stained ( t%s: P P JP. from to be torment- 

ed or afflicted ) by medicines for headache If Padmavati had occupied 
the bed, the medicines such as ointment which she must have applied 
to her head would have marred the pillow. Thirdly, no decoration 
was arranged in the Sea House to divert the patienPs eye This is 
an important statement for it shows that it was then customary to- 
arrange decorations in the patient^a room in order to give relief to his 
or her eyes Prom this it is clear that people in those days had 
realised the importance of creating a cheerful and pleasing atmos- 
phere around the patient^s bed We often forget that sorrow-stricken 
and anxious faces of relatives and visitors produce a baneful psycho- 
logical efiect on the patient and that a cheerful atmosphere around 
him is quite a necessity for speedy recovery Pourthly, a patient, who 
takes to bed in sufiering ( n?r )? does not so quickly leave it It is Ma 
tendency to remaSTih bed even after his ailment is gone STsrsTrlT CP P* 
from + qfifjrf to bend) bent down, pressed down, A bed^ 
which has been slept into, is usually bent down STF^^rTT ^ 

w ^n=n sTwici; ri^ . an^rf is ^ ^ from sn + 
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fco spread There is another root 7^ to spread, f ror^ which 

we get ?=rffdt as the p p p ( disordered, 

ruffled ) ( covering sheet, counterpane ) q-fifi g:T. 

3 T^ ^ f?1TW r%?TT«^r^ a pillow on which the head is 

rested Note that in this compound the word for head is n not 

the usual n STl'S^^rrr %r?Tr rr.^ is to be construed 

as the object of both and by what is known as or 

V 4 7 — %-r ff^ — ^The sound ^ Horn ^ or Hum ^ indicates that the 
listener is attentive to the story that is being told v 4 11 — 

water-'baths 1 e bathing pools or swimming baths The Vidu-" 
saka commences his story with ^ 33T% ^THTT ar^f^l \ rf^ — ’ This 
creates in us the expectation that he is going to speak of something 
serious and important But then he mentions the trifling water— baths - 
That falsifies our expectation and in just this lies the humour of the 
situation possesses significance from another point of 

view According to the of Bha^a Vasavadatta eloped 

with Udayana from Ujjayini when she had gone out of the palace 
under the pretext ol enjoying Read ^ ^ 

iv There is a variant for R means ( 1 ) 

31^ 1 signs or mementos that 

served to remind people of the adventures of TJadayana ( ^ ) 

sn=t observatories where exact 

knowledge of the sun^s rise can be had TTjjayini was 
known in ancient times for its observatories It was the Greenwich 
of ancient India. Both these explanations are far-fetched 
and would point to a time posterior to the days of Udayana, 
Therefore, could not have been the origmal read- 

ing iv 4 12 — 5TP7 — ^The mention of Ujjayini recalls 
to Udayana^'s mind all the incidents of his life of romantic 
adventures in that city. This naturally makes him rather sad^ as 
-suggested by ^F3qp3: iv 4 15 — H — The two negative particles 

brush aside the possibility of the story being not agreeable to him. 
Note ^ # JqFT^^ "" 5 1. 9. 

Stanza 5 CoNSTBUB — irf=R 

) 

We have seen the mention of Ujjayini brought to Udayana^s 
mind incidents of his past life in that city One such incident he is 
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describing m tins stanza Udajana and Va^avadatta were ready to 
start Tears arose in the eyea of Yasavadatta, a& she remem- 
bered her relatives whom she "was leaving for good TJdayana saw her 
emotion and affectionately pressed her to hi& bossom with the result 
that her tears fell on his chest refers to the time 

_Udayana^nd Yasavadatta left U;| ]^ini ^^j^jwhieli ha d started L e, 
""wEich arose 3 ^ swif- (corners ) r^\ qwr-rqi' is 

genitive of qiF^ir^JTrj which is present particijde feminine from qTrRn%y 
causal from qrrrf% to fall and means who was making [ the tears ] 
fall 1 e shedding them — ^This is an example of what is 

called double samdhi Thus 3 Tq^r- 4- 3 n%q% = 

Though such double Samdbi is not allowed by the rules of 
Panim^ it is often met with in the Mahabharata Xoto ^ 

n ' 5 1 where 

3TR = ^?TiP?T SIlTj also ^ ^ 

C8 where g-qri? sqfq- = The occurrence of a case of 

double samdhi in this play is an indication of its antiquity Two 
paore explanations are offered to account for this word Tirst, un- 
derstand arrfirTf^ ( 3TT an all-round sovereign or sqfqqnf^ vq- 

3Tn%rm , like Sfir rnfr ) instead of , as the word in this com- 
pound Then^, snr^q’f^ Secondly, split the compound into 

arq'Srqrr ( instrumental ) and , which would then mean the king 

1^ who IS so ] with [ 1 e on account of the possession of ] Avanti Or 
construe the instrumental STqFcqr with I remember owing to [ the 

mention of ] Avanti i e Uj^ayini Both these ways are much too far- 
fetched and unsatisfactory They have apparently been devised owing 
to failure to realise that a double samdhi is by no means unusual in 
older literature. ^[rTpEn* The root governs the genitive of rhe 

object, when the remembrance is mixed with regret 

Stanza 6 Construe . — fOTOKr w q^ 

This stanza records another romantic incident which happened 
many a time during Udayana^s stay in Ujjayini. Udayana was 
“teaching Yasavadatta how to play on the lute During these lessons 
V'^avadatta was evidently much more interested in look.ing at Udayana 
than in learning the art So what happened many a time was that the 
fiddle— stick dropped from her ahnd as she was looking at him with 
rapt attention and being bhssf uUy unaware of this she continued moving 
her hand so that instead of playing on the lute she really played on 
the air {p p. p from to drop down ) 
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sf}aTrq'f 3 ’=T^ug’ q'^3=rrc|^ ^FIOT tile bow or the fiddle— sticky ^^lth which the 
strings of the lute are touched Note ' sFrcrfi ^'T'crTT^^lf ^ 

I ^ ^ ^ 3Ti^tr placing m the 

air As the hand continued moving without the bow, it could not 
touch the strings and merely beat the air 

V 6 2 IS really the name of the king and K^mpilya the 

name of the city There is an element of Sakari an humour in theVidu- 
saka’s mistaking the one for the other Brahmadatta was a popular name 
which was borne by many kings in ancient times The Mahabharata 
mentions a hundred Brahmadattas as members of Yama’s assembly 
( 8 23 ) The present Brahmadatta was evidently a king of 

the Paficalaa An interesting dialogue between him and a sparrow is 
recorded in the Santiparvan 139 The same king is referred to 
further on in chapter 234 for his liberality to Brahmanas Bead 
^ ci5Tf?q^ ^2[Trw ^^!%rT%fr \ =tr u 5 ^ 

^T%q^l39, ^ ^gr5[Trs2r \ hR- ^ ^ 

n 29 5TrT%^^ 234. according to the Mahabharata, 

was the capital of southern Paficalas It was the city where Drupada 
ruled and where the svayamvara of Draupadi took place It is identi- 
fied with the modern village of Kampil, which is twentyeight miles 
north-west of Pategarh in the district of Farrukhabad N W P This 
Brahmadatta of Kampilya is a difierent personage from the Brahma- 
datta of Varanasi (Benares ), who figures so prominently in Buddhi- 
stic Jataka stories v 6 13 — ^ ( to make a thing gone to or 
fixed on the lips ) is idiomatic for ^ to make by heart ’ v. 6 14 — ► 
qfsr^— The poet has created an interesting situation here. 
The Vidusaka^s stupidity in repeating the sentence many a time 
serves a double dramatic purpose First, it brings on sleep to the 
kmg, who apparently gets tired of the repetition and falls asleep. 
Secondly, it provides fun to the audience, who must be en 3 oying the 
repetition immensely v 6 15 — 5TfT^ 3qR^ srrsiK. I 
^ q;cr rnsTT^ ) means literally something with which the body is covered, 
a covering, a cloak, a mantle, a blanket 2TR-^ , which is similarly 
derived, possesses the same sense The form is commoner, how- 
ever Bead ^ qq* srr^r^>s^- 

RfT 1 ’ i It will be noticed that Bhasa cleverly sends the 

Vidusaka away The king is asleep and he is not likely to feel the cold» 
He has perhaps even covered himself with a blanket, which probably 
was lying on the bed When the Vidusaka begins to sufier from cold, ho 
has no other alternative but to go away to fetch his mantle Thus, when. 
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ITasavadatta arrives^ she finda the king, or Padmavafei as she takes liins 
to be^ alone in the Sea House v 6 26 — — Thus the maid 
goes away to bring the ointment for the head This is also a good 
device^ used by the poet to send the maid away v 6. 36, 37 — 

This IS Vasavadatta'^s favourite expression Vide iii 23 
above There is no doubt the gods have proved relentless towardb her 
^xfidT—This sentence reveals 'V'asavadatta^s affectionate concern for 
TJdayana’s happmessS In the mid&t of her own miseries the one 
thought} uppermost in her mind is the well-being of her lord Udayana 
was already suffering from separation from her He married again and 
Padmavati became to him a source of comfort She bas now been 
overtaken by indisposition, v^hiv^b is sure to cause uneasiness to the 
king Thus the king’s anxiety continues and thm what strikes 
Vasavadatta as another stroke of the cruelty of the gods f%‘^oT 

f I%rT anxious, distressed or sorrowful owing to separation 
from me Head ^ ^ instead of ^ ^ 

is a peculiar compound It is not a formation Explain 

it as follows . ( 1 ) ^ IS sometimes added in the sense 

of ^ This we know from who in his while 

commenting on PataBjali^s rft^ ^ Brfw 3q[f^ir=5T 

^ H ^ ), says ^ i W 

gfd ^ So pertinent to note here 

that grsres •gff as a synonym of like ^ or ^ similar ^ ^ ■grT 

\ W ^ (2) Admit here an 

irregular compound known as which consists in com* 

pounding any word with any other Thus 

resorts to this expedient while commenting on ^ STr^f%‘ ^ rCT R ^ rfF 
^ I 59 V 6. 38 39 — ( companion ) 

Vasavadatta is annoyed at the carelessness of the servants in leaving^ 
the ailing Padmavati alone in the Sea House with only the lamp as 
her companion, v 6 40 — As Vasavadatta thinks of 

sitting somewhere else than on Padmavati^s bed, she realises that ih 
would look as if she had small affection for Padmavati if she were 
to take another seat Therefore, she decides to sit on Padmavati’s 
bed itself v 6 40, 41 — 5rglf|rr is p p p from iT + gr^ 
originally meant to become cool ( Note ^ ^ 

1 ^ ) In tropical countries a cool sensation is tantamount to 
delight So came to mean to be delighted Or is the same as 
to make noise When we are delighted, we shout So 
obtained the sense of ^ to be delighted ' !%■ 5 As Vasavadatta 
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sits on the bed on wMch really the king was sleeping, she feels a 
mysterious sense of coolness or delight This is due to her intense 
love for Udayana; which sends a thrill of joy through her heart, even 
though she is not conscious of his presence there. Such experience 
is not quite unusual in life. Sometimes we feel buoyant or 
depressed without any assignable cause These are cases of the uncon- 
scious mind working A somewhat similar idea is found in Bhava- 
bhuti^s famous stanza ^ 

Effrrq- \ ft ^ 

It ^ VI 12 ( unbroken ) SWFT- 

5p3T%rT ( easy ) ^ Udayana was sleeping soundly His 

breath was regular and easy. Vasavadatta thinks that Padmavati is 
breathing in this manner She, therefore, concludes that Padmavati 
must be free from her ailment ( W ) 
Por, a person su:^ering from a disease does not sleep so soundly and 
breathe so regularly and easily v 6 43 — ^ 

is a clumsy expression Pirst, it involves STTspq* in so far as 

IS construed with qcp^^, which is only a part of the compound 
Secondly, the sense intended is not easily brought 
out What IS meant to be conveyed is ^ f^^rTr^rr Explain 

the word as ^ ^%rT3T , ^n%R=<T fczrf , rm ?r^r on 

account of on© part [ of the bed ] having been partitioned o:^ i e. 
having been left vacant’. Note that would have conveyed 

the same sense. What happened was this : The king was sleeping on 
one part of the bed. The other part was left unoccupied "Vasavadatta 
thinks that Padmavati has specially left that part vacant in order to 
suggest to her that she should he there and thus be close to her. 
V 6 43 — for the obvious reason that a proper 
embrace is unthinkable in this case. ^psR ?UH’^f^-~There is no propriety 
in the word ( gesticulates, acts ) Vasavadatta must actually 

he on the bed There is, therefore, no scope for gesticulations here. 

The proper stage-direction would be 

The scene which commences from now is the most important in 
this drama Jt it, this scene which gives to the play its name The 
main fact on which it is based is Vasavadatta^ s failure to recognise 
Udayana as he was lying on Padmavati^ s bed It is difidcult to 
admit the probability of this. Vasavadatta is struck at the absence 
of any servants near about Padmavat^s bed. She looks at the bed 
carefully and finds a part of it is left vacant. She observes the 
^asy and regular breathing of the sleeping person, from which she 
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concludes that the patient must be free from ailment. Yet not the 
slightest suspicion that somebody else might be tolaeping there crosses 
her mind Surely^ IJdayana^s build could not have been so feminime 
as to be mistaken for a young girhs The general contour of his 
body should at least have roused Vasavad attars suspicion. Thus the 
Improbability of Vasavadatta's failure to notice that somebody else 
was sleeping on the bed in the Sea House is a serious defect in this 
otherwise very interesting scene 

But the poet is surely not without defence in this matter. He 
has introduced several considerations to make Vasavadatta^s mistake 
appear probable. 

First, we know that the visibility in the Sea House was none too 
good. That was responsible for the Vidusaka’s mistaking the garland 
for the serpent Secondly, Vasavadatta enters with a worried mmd. 
In such a mental state it is likely that things which she ordinaHIy 
would have noticed escaped her attention. Thirdly^ it is almost 
certain that Udayana had covered himself with a blanket lying on 
the bed, when he went to sleep Probably the blanket was drawn 
over his face as well. It is not impossible to observe the breathing 
-of a person so covered For, the heaving of the stomach is enough to 
tell us whether the breathing is troubled or regular. Fourthly, the 
bed in the Sea House was specially arranged for an ailing person, 
Such a bed is usually so placed that the light of the lamp that may be 
burning in the room does not fall directly on it All these circum- 
stances make it not improbable that Vasavadatta might have failed to 
notice that somebody else was sleeping in Padmavati^s bed. 

Then again we must remember that to dramatic situations of 
this kind rigorous standards of probability must not be apphed If 
■we were to do so, many situations not only in Bhasa, but in other 
dramatists as well, would appear highly improbable Thus, in the 
previous Act we have seen that Vasavadatta escapes from the bower 
unnoticed, while the king covers his tear— filled eyes with a kerchief. 
Is there no improbability in this ? Then again is it not improbable 
bhat in the course of a jocular conversation the king^s mind should be 
sp distracted that he forgot Vasavadatta was dead ^ 

On the whole we hold that though at first sight this scene may 
:appear objectionable on the ground of improbability, careful exami- 
nation of the whole situation proves that it is not so. 
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T 6 44 — is a denominative verb from in the sens© of 
< to act like % formed according to ^ sp^ ’ qT 3 1 11 

( g[?r cff \ 

^ 3Tr=^^r% I 35t3T ct^r i i 1 1 %. ^f ) It 

means STlRTl^ acts like a dream But this is not the sense we want 

here Therefore, explain the word as follows 3qr% eiR 

I 3T^3TrT§fRrici; 3?=^ I 

fq- acts like a person dreaming A person dreaming 

sometimes speaks in his dream. Hence talks or speaks in 

dream v 6 45 — 3:c5TR — ^Vasavadatta now realises that it is 
the king, not Padmavatl, who is sleeping on the bed. v 6 48 — 

— ^As soon as Vasavadatta heard the king calling out her 
name^ she feared that he had seen her She had no idea that he was 
only talking in dream The immediate thought that arose in her 
mind was that by thus inadvertently allowing herself to be seen and 
recognised by Udayana, she had rendered the great responsibility 
(i7f T?a; ) of Xaugandharayana’s vow fruitless — It should be noted 

that in the matter of regaining the lost kingdom of the Vatsas Xaugan- 
dharayana had not taken any solemn vow, such as he had done 
for effecting the release of his master from the captivity of Pradyota. 
See 1 . 16 and 111 . 8 and 9, to which there is evidently 

an indirect allusion in rrf^TiTTqrR At any rate Bhasa does 

not tell us of any such vow on Xaugandharayana^s part. Therefore^ 
m the present case must be understood in the sense of the 
responsibility of successfully carrying out the plan, which the minis- 
ters headed by Xaugandharayana had formed with the active 
co-operation of Yasavadatta for regaining the kingdom usurped by 
Aruni. In the discussion concerning this plan Xaugandharayana 
must of course have declared his firm determination to carry it 
through iTRsTF m the present passage refers just to such declaration. 
— ^Why does Tasavadatta say that her recognition by the king has 
rendered the great responsibility of Xaugandharayana^s vow fruitless 
( ) ? The plan of Xaugandharayana and others consisted of two* 

parts V 12 I Udayana’s marriage w’^ith Padmavati and the recovery of 
the kingdom from Aruni with Darsaka^s help The first part of the 
plan had been successfully carried out Yasavadatta now fears that 
with her identity revealed the second part might not be successful. 
For, if Harsaka were to know that a trick had been practised on him 
in order to induce him to offer his sister m marriage to Udayana with 
a view ultimately to secure his help against Arum, he might. 
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perhaps refuse to render any help to Udayana That would 
mean the end of their plan and failure to get the kingdom 
back It IS this frnitlessnees that Vasavadatti, is referring to xn 
^ ^ V 6 51 — 1 %^! — ^Va&avadatta now realises that 

Udayana is only talking in dream and is naturally glad t 6 52 — 
rfl’T^W—This IS a very characteristic sentiment Hindu 
wives through bashtulness scarcely look directly at their husbands to 
their hearts^ content Udayana was now asleep Vasavadatta had^ 
therefore^ no reason to feel bashful She could looli at him without 
restraint and delight both her eye and heart The sentence reveals 
Vasavadatta^s intense love for Udayana and the great attraction he 
has for her v 6 56 — g This is a characteristic remaik of 

Vasavadatta She has ample reason to be sorrowful v 6 5S — 
qx r%53^-.This expression can be explained in three ways ( 1 ) grf 

5 T% Separated wives in 

ancient India did not care much for personal toilet Nor did they put 
on ornaments or wear gaudy dress Vasavadatta was a separated wife. 
Therefore jShe says that there can be no other reason for her not having 
put on ornaments except the sorrow due to separation, the sorrow which 
has already been referred to m her remark ^5i%rTTl% (2) ^ 

* r%w ^ 1% 

Vasavadatta wonders what further the king -would speak m 
his dream-talk (3) frr: m 

You are my only ornament Which other can I want ? This third 
explanation is very much far-fetched Besides Udayana cannot be 
regarded as Vasavadatta^s ornament in her separated condition 
w 6. 59 — IS evidently the same as of the Kathasaritsa- 

gara or of the Brhatkathamanjiri As a matter of fact the 

reading f%fi%rTf? 3 ;is found in some manuscripts and it should be 
adopted f^rf%f=rT was a palace— maid^ with whom Udayana had a 
secret affaire de cceur It became known to Vasavadatta, when the 
king through mistake addressed her by the maid’s name Udayana 
then had to propitiate her by falling at her feet Bead 

w 65 i ^ 

II 66 ^ 2. 6 There seems to be no doubt that 

is the original reading It is interesting to see how difcerent readings 
arose in the place of this original Thus, fiTi%FPg; is evidently a 
Bcribe’s mistake for i%r%rn3^- Then the fact that mf%rn was a proper 
•name was missed by some, who consequently found it difficult to get 
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any meaning out of that word So ^ } xn the 

sense of and r%=^Riig; were proposed as substitutes for i%i%rTi3^. 

and were interpreted in the sense of the arrangement 

of the hair of Vasa vadatt a by Udayana, With this interpretation 
Udayana's question would mean whether Vasavadatta remembers how 
he as a gallant lover used to arrange her hair in former days and 
whether now that he cannot do so^Vasavadatta feels sorry and neglects 
her toilet This interpretation is open to three objections ( 1 ) The 
process of getting all this sense from the word or 

as much too artificial and far-fetched ( 2 ) Udayana is now dream- 
mg and he is evidently dreaming of the days when he and Vasava- 
datta lived together How can he then be supposed to be aware of 
the developments which have caused Vasavadatta^s temporary sepa- 
ration from him and ask a question based on that separation ^ To* 
him Vasavadatta is really dead, not merly separated in such a manner 
that he cannot render to her the gallant service that he used to do 
before ( 3 ) If such were the nature of Udayana’s question, there ia 
no reason why Vasavadatta should get angry (^< 1 ^ 19 ^) and be annoy- 
ed with it Therefore^ the emendations %r%rra; and are un- 
acceptable The variants and must also be rejected^ 

because they refer to Vasavadatta^ s separation, which the king cannot 
be supposed to take note of even in a dream The whole episode is really 
qmte simple and xt is not necessary to go through any elaharate expla- 
nation or to propose any fanciful emendations Udayana is dreaming of 
an incident in his past life connected with the palace-maid Viracita^ 
It was something hke this The king had an afiair with the maid. 
When Vasavadatta knew this she naturally became angry and refu- 
sed to wear any ornaments Udayana feared that Viracita would 
suffer the terrible consequences of Vasavadatta^s anger So he pleaded 
with Vasavadatta for the sake of his sweet-heart This is the back- 
ground of Udayana^ 8 dream and the words he utters. It may here 
be remarked that kmg-heroes of Sanskrit dramas are by no means 
noted for fidelity to one woman This was perhaps due to polygamy 
which prevailed extensively m ancient India among kings and the 
rich generally A ha%son with a palace-maid was not unusual with 
kings The glorious example of Agnimitra, who fell in love with a 
palaee-maid, is a case m point So Udayana^s affair with Viracita 
need not be found fault with on the ground of propriety v 6 60 — 
arr 3iqf|- — ^These words are indicative of Vasavadatta^s annoyance witk 
the question he asks her- ^TH=even here in the capital of Magadha«» 
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Vasavadatta is surprised to see that Udajana is still thinking of his 
former sweet-hearty thongh he is so far away from Kansambi and so 
many things have happened since then, v- 6 65 — 
hanging from the bed As Udayana says m his dream ^ sigfSrqiF?, 
he stretches out his hands as a gesture of supplication. One of his 
hands thus comes off the bed and hangs down Vaaavadatta wants 
to place it on the bed before she departs 

It should be noted that this scene of Udayana^s dream-talk is 
also objectionable on the ground of improbabihty It embodies a 
small conversation between a sleeping and a waking person How 
can such a conversation be regarded as probable ? The king is 
asleep and dreaming He is not supposed to bear Vasavadatta s 
words How does he then ask questions which seem to suggest tnat 
he hears them ? Further, it is true that j>eop3e sometimes t^lk in 
dreams But surely such talk is never so consistent, continuous and 
intelligent as the king^s seven speeches in this scene are 

Against such criticism we have once more to plead that rigo- 
rous standards of probability must not be applied to dramatic situa- 
tions of this kind If we remember this principle, the scene 
would not appear to be improbable- As we pointed out 
before Udayana is dreaming of what happened when lus affair 
with Viracita became known to Vasavadatta He is here repeating 
what he then must have said to her Being asleep he does not of 
course hear her remarks and replies in this scene But in his dream 
he must be supposed to be hearing the answers that Vasavadatta 
must have given him and his questions have reference to those 
answers heard by him in the dream In the ease of one of his 
questions viz a^qrfi, T%W^¥dTt%j ib appears as if it has reference 
to what Vasavadatta says before viz H ^ I?, B^t 

Udayana probably hears Vasavadatta denying anger in the dream and 
his question refers to that denial Then agam even here V asavadatta^s 
does not seem to have been taken note of by Udayana So 
it is not correct to say that Udayana’s questions seem to suggest that 
he has heard Vasavadatta^s previous words 

It would thus appear that the objection that this scene is | 
dramatically improbable does not hold much water, * 

V. 6 67 — — The touch of Vasavadatta produces magic 
^ect on Udayana His sleep and dream at once end and he suddenly 
gets up. The touch of beloveds exercises such miraculous effect on 
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tlieir lovers. In the Uttararamaearita Bhavabhnti represents Sita^s 
touch as having revived Hama from a swoon more than once 

Stanza 7 Consteitig — ?TTg-rr [ 3?% ] | 

As Udayana on being awakened from his sleep and dream by the 
magic touch of Vasavadatta suddenly gets up^ he sees Vasavadatta 
quickly going out of the door He tries to rush out in 
order to catch her Hut Vasavadatta had apparently closed 
the door when she slipped out. So the king dashes against it 
and becomes somewhat stunned He is, therefore^ unable to know 
exactly whether what he saw was Vasavadatta in reality or only in 
imagination It should be noted that the king^s uncertainty was 
intensified by the fact that even before he was awakened he was 
seeing Vasavadatta in his dream So when on suddenly awakening 
he saw her, he could not be sure whether what he saw was merely a 
continuation of his dream or Vasavadatta in flesh and blood This is 
really a very ingenious situation which Bhasa has created 
qr^t ( panel ) ftcT = = rTr§?T^RcT^l§5rc^ f % . rTrT means 

because owing to the stroke I was stunned 

the vision of Vasavadatta a thing which 

has actually happened i e a reality the mind^s car. 

One can go anywhere in a mental car So means hearths cherished 

desire or longing 

JK* 

V. 7 2 — The Siddhanta-kaumudl gives -f of the 1st conju- 
gation both in the Parasmaipada ( and in the Atmanepada ( 'fg"). 

So we can legitimately get two forms and from U to be alive. 
It IS, therefore, not correct to say that is incorrect for 

Though m stanza 7 above the king says he is not sure whether what 
he saw was Vasavadatta in reahty or in imagination, on second 
thoughts he seems to have made up his mind that he actually saw her 
and therefore proceeds to assure the Vidusaka that Vasavadatta lives. 
V 7 4 — arfq^r These sentences have occurred before. See 

IV 4 32, 33 Bhasa seems to be in the habit of repeating expressions 
and sentences At the possibility of Vasavadatta being alive the 
Vidusaka seems to have been alarmed once more That is why he 
repeats the same sentences. 

Stanza 8 Cokstbite [t] 

iw ^ocr?Tr [ \ ( sr^gge,) 
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In tlus stanza the king espxesseas Ins firm conviction that 
*V"asavadatta is alive He feels certain that she went away after 
waking hi-rn up The natural conclusion from this is that Humanvat 
must have deceived hnm when he reported that bhe perished in the 
hre p p p from to sleep The word has been 

used before A^ide v G 39 The preposition 3T?r has no special 
sense is gerund from which is causal from 

to know or to vrake up ^rKrf^r^rr suggests that he was wide 
awake when he saw her going So there can be no doubt about her 
being alive ^^u^rTT — B/iimanvat is specially mentioned in connec- 

tion with the report of Vasavadatta’s death in the fire, because it wag 
he who was the king^s constant companion after the calamity 

V 8 2 — = r^r V 8 3 — qr must be 

understood as embodying a q^uestion of appeal Is it not ? Certain- 
ly it is impossible signifies recollection, being equal to ^ I see^. 
The Vidusaka has now hit upon an explanation as to why the king 
believes he has seen Vasavadatta He had been talking to the king 
-about the bathing pools in Ujjayinl. They had recalled in the king^s 
mind memories of Vasavadatta Then he went to sleep- So he 
must have dreamt about her and seen her in his dream And he 
wrongly thinks that he saw her after 'waking This is the explana- 
tion of the Vidusaka v 8 4 — suggests the king's sorrowful dis- 
a,ppointment at the thought that he must have seen a dream 

Stanza 9 Cokstbue — 3 

] { 3T3T ^ ] 2T2T ^ 

The Vidusaka' s statement that the king might have seen Vasava- 
‘datta in a dream shakes his belief in the reality of the vision- He 
now argues- If the vision were not a reality, it must have been 
either a dream or an illusion. In any case the experience was so 
enchanting that he would not like to be awakened from such a dream 
-or would prefer ever to labour under such delusion The sentiment 
in the stanza is suggestive of the intense affection of the king for 
Vasavadatta and the great pleasure he experiences in her company. 
B Ts r f ^f^R^ 3aot awakening, blessed^ bhssful Vide above p 154* 

illusion or hallucination. 

V, 9 s — a female Yaksa, a fairy The Yaksas were semi- 
divine beings, attendants of Kubera and possessed of supernatural 
powers They were apparently being worshipped in Bhasa's time. 
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Por, the temple of a YaksinI is mentioned m the Pratijnayaugandha- 
rajana m ( ' 3 Tt s^l^^FFTf rms ffwr'iT HIR . 

^ rT^ 372T^r ^^r?TT ^%wr rfi^pa: ^ ^ )^ 

It appears there was a similar temple of a Xaksini in ita 3 agrha and 
that she was known by the name Avantisundari There is an uncon- 
scious reference to Vasavadatta in this speech of the Vidusaka. 
Vasavadatta was an Avantisundari in the sense of a beauty from 
Avanti She was living in that city and was a Yaksini in the sense 
of one possessed of miraculous powers The audience has already 
witnessed Vasavadatta^s miraculous powers in awakening the king 
by the mere touch of her hand and sending him to the seventh heaven 
of Joy It should be noted that the Vidusaka does not know that 
“Vasavadatta is alive and living in that city. His reference to Vasava- 
datta IS unconscious and is enjoyed by the audience the more for that 
reason The Vidusaka^s object in making this remark is merely to 
o:ffer a humorous explanation of what he regards as theking^s delusion 
The reading 3Tr%d: ( in this palace X instead of makes 

a reference to Vasavadatta more explicit In this case we must 
suppose that the Vidusaka must have heard from some one in tho 
palace that a lady from Avanti was living there, that she was known 
as a Yaksinij because there was something mysterious about her and 
that she was further called Avantisundari, because of her beauty 
and her manner of dressing He of course could not be supposed to 
have actually seen her at any time So he tells the king that he 
might have seen this mysterious lady from Avanti who was, accord- 
ing to his reports, living in the palace. This reading cannot be 
accepted, because it involves a direct reference to Vasavadatta^ 
which for that very reason sujffiers from the dramatic point of view 
Besides there could be no possible reason why this mysterious lady 
from Avanti should be seen in the Sea House But if we were to 
suppose, as we do in the case of the reading in the text, that a real 
Yaksini in the form of a deity lived m that city, perhaps as its 
guardian angel, then she would be visiting any place she liked for 
reasons best known to her alone 

Stanza lo Construe — srPr 

Once more the conviction that he saw Vasavadatta in reality 
grows strong in Udayana and he emphatically ( ) repudiates the 
possibility that he has seen the Yaksini In this stanza the king 
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describes Vasavadatta as be saw ber Sbe bad no collyrium in ber 
eyes and ber bair were banging loosely on ber back These were 
indications that sbe was a virahini and that during the period o£ 
separation sbe was guarding ber character Separated women 

forswore the use of such articles of toilet as collyrium and cosmetics 
and did not braid tbeir hair properly but allowed them to bang 
loosely on tbeir back with a single knot Such arrangement 

was known as Udayana is giving these particulars about 

Vasavadatta to suggest that if be bad seen a Taksini. there was no 
reason why sbe should have appeared in this condition mean- 

both sleep and dream In this stanza and in the next it has the sense 
of sleep It may be noted that dream is nothing but sleep in a j>arti- 
cular form jq^-Supply after this is p p p from f + yC 

to awake f^%?=n3: SfnrrWTTJS; ( discarded, banisbe^) 

For this idea compare * 

U ’ 92 character The 

also written as It is derived from + the suffix fii- 

It means primarily movement, tlien, behaviour, conduct, c ara 
3 TfT-Tbe force of this word is that not only was sbe preserving ter 

body, but also ber character ^ 3r?f^ 3T?t ^ ® 

bair bung long, because they were not properly arranged The tact 
that Tasavadatta bad renounced the use of collyrium for her ^ 

bad not plaited ber bair properly showed that sbe was faithful 
Udayana from whom sbe was separated 

Stanza 11 OoNSTEirE HUr ^ 

The king 18 here pointing out to the Vidusaka another piece of 
unmistakable evidence for bis assertion that be saw bis queen Vas^a- 
datta Vasavadatta pressed bis band as sbe placed it on the 
Udayana was asleep at this time. Even in that condition be felt the 
thrill and the horripilation was visible on bis arm even then If 
what be bad seen bad been merely an illusion be would “^t have 
felt the tbriU. And that be actually felt the thrill is prove y ^ 
feet that it continues even now p. P P ^rom ^ 

to fear As Vasavadatta held the king’s band 
the bed, sbe feared ttiat the king might w'ake up and see ber Probably 

ker frightened look was observed by the kmg as be was awakemng- 

— The force of 3 tR is this Ordinarily a man is no 
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conscious of any toucby whether thrilling or otherwise^ in sleep But 
Vasavadatta^s touch was so miraculous that it was felt by him even 
in sleep ?Fcrrr r%Ff^ ( bristling, standing on end ) rfj^^ 

means horripilation ^ thrilling sensation, thorny appearance of the 
body It is one of the eight sattvikabhavas or outward manifesta- 
tions of powerful emotions such as love or fear that may be raging in 
one^s heart The present horripilation represented the manifestation 
of Udayana^s love for Vasavadatta, caused by tne touch of her hand. 
Note 

^:griT I 136 ' 3 

V, 11 2 — ¥rcn^g(;o— For a similar expression vide above in 0.30. 
For the incorrect use of qr here vide notes on p 147 above 3T?pf means 
an improper or absurd thing The Vidusaka thinks that the king’s 
idea that Vasavadatta lives is an absurdity The negative particle 
in Qpfsq- here possesses the sense of ( unfitness or impropriety ). 

Note ^ rf^q-fiT I qrg; 

rTT* u ’ V 11 4 — 3TT%^ lit the son of the respectable or worthy one. 
This is the usual epithet with which women address or refer to their 
husbands in Sanskrit dramas Note ‘ ^51% 

^ mr \ ^ =Tr^ n ^ 

2254—2255 But here the chamberlain uses the epithet 
with reference to King XJdayana This is very unusual and is regarded 
as an indication of the antiquity of the play A similar use of 
occurs below in VI 5 2 and also in v y 11 5 — 

^ with an assemblage or collection or body of armies or 
troops. The assemblage consisted of different kinds of troops such as 
the well known four kinds referred to in the next sentence This is 
shown by the use the expression m preference to v 11. 

6 — ^3TT^l^. was the name of the usurper who had captured almost the 
whole of Udayana’s kingdom and driven him to Lavanaka. 

is the infinitive from 3qfqqTrnT)%, which is causal 

from arw -p fg; f{% to strike, to kill We must supply q^fTi 

here Thus, ^ ’ is active , ‘ mm 

arPTOrFqiW ’ IS causal. This word mentions the four 

usual divisions or constituents of an ancient Indian army viz 
-elephants ( ), horses or cavalry (sT^qf ), chariots ( ) and 
ioot-soldiers or infantry ( qr^Trpq- ) Note 

i n ’ 19-24. 

:f^q‘s^3Wr5T<frH IS an adjective to and must, therefore, be dis- 
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solved as a m some sucli manner ^ 5 ‘f=R ^rf%- 

From a strictly grammatical point of view the compound should 
have been a R > because 

it consists of words denoting constituents of an army^ according to 
^ 53 = 5 ^ ’ qr 2 4 2 R^xRrT^flR ( parts or constituents 

of an army) is p p from 

RpTrT to bind or tie, to become ready To become ready for battle 
means to put on an armour. Therefore, is given as a synonym 
for one who is encased in an armour Note 3 ^%% 

^ ^RT 

Stanza 12 Oonsibue — n Rq^ ] 1 km 

[ J l 3 :Rr!Rntj|^RR ^ q-RDTI [ ^RTT^] rRq? 3 qR [ J R-TTR 

[ 3T^ ] 1 ^ 3T[WTRr5T?Rr [ 5Tf% ] sT^grr [ ] i rtw 

3fR R rfroi'f [ 3TRrT ] \ Wm R ^ ) 

This stanza enumerates the various measures which have been adop« 
ted to ensure victory to TJdayana in the impending battle ^ Thus firsts 
seeds of dissension have been sown in the enemy^s ranks so that he 
would not be able to present a united front Secondly, the citizens 
of Kausambi, ever devoted to Udayana for MswiHtiesT^e assured by 
means of a proclamation that an expedition is being led against the 
usurper _ Thirdly^ precautions have been taken to protect the rear 
of the attacking army , JFourthly, all things necessary for the des- 
struction of the enemy have been done. And fifthly, troops have al- 
ready started the march on Kausambi by crossing the river Granges. 
Thus it seems clear that the Vatsa country is as good as conquered. 
iP- P from m 3 Ti%— to break or split ) divided This^ 
^*^iers~to the employment of ^ ( sowing dissension ), which is one of 
the four expedients or mean^s^^ OTi^i ) o f success against an enemy, the 
other three being and ^ 0 ^ Read ^ 

gCTg; ^ 3RR 7 ^ 3-qTqT R R \ ^rqRRRR 

rfirf II ^ q’TsT^eqPT^R 1 346 According to Kamandaka these expedients 
are seven Note ' ?PT R ^3r?ar 2n^§R R^^Rg^i R 

^TIRT STcfnTRrfT U ^ RR^R 18. 3 It is pointed out that these expedi- 
ents are useful not only when deahng with an enemy, but also in 
small every day affairs* Thus they can be used in abking a boy to 
study in the following manner ‘ I 

qOT^cqr^^TR R U ^ Tril devoted to your virtues. 

The adjective shows the popularity, which Udayana enjoyed among 
the citizens ^ is ^ p p from ^ to rejoice at, to be fond- of, to* 
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take delight in tRl ) citizens This must refer to the 

citizens of KansamM; the capital of the Vatsas reassured. 

P P from which is causal of ;^+3Tr + 

to take heart or courage What exactly was the nature of the 
assurance conveyed to the citizens and how it was conveyed is not 
made clear It would appear that the citizens of Kausambi had 
not been reconciled to the rule of the usurper on account of their 
loyalty to Udayana A proclamation was^ therefore^ issued assuring 
them that an expedition against Aruni had been planned and would 
immediately be undertaken This was expected to cheer up the citi- 
zens and create an unfavourable and inconvenient atmosphere for 
the new king q'liiaT ^ f means the heel, then, the rear of the army 
The form qisoff is unusual It is likely the original reading was cnf^aqr^lf^ 
measure, precaution. The second line requires certain words 
to be supphed in order to make the meaning clear For these see 
the construction above qr^off may be taken to stand for qni^STT^ , 
which means a neighbouring prince, who being a friend of the enemy 
takes or attacks the rear of the ambitious monarch, when he starts 
on his expedition. q-iiOTT^TTf is one of the twelve near and distant neigh- 
bours of a king, who form his mandala or circle Vide Kamandaka 
8. 16,17 In this case would mean 5 e measures 

against such alt ^51 ' rf g-fR which brings about 

the destruction of the enemy q^r #r? T%f^ ^mf{ 

sRwrr fR qr the Ganges, so called 

because it flows in three paths or streams, one of, which, called 
Mandakmi^ is in heaven, the other, called Bhagirathi, is on earth and 
the third, called Bhogavati, is in the nether world Bead 

{ RR RR2R firqr ^m H ^ dFT IB p p p. 

from «T cRR to cross This shows that the Ganges lay between 
Magadha and Vatsa qcR— The plural means either the country or 
the people thereof The two ^s in the last line denote simultaneous 
or un delayed occurrence of the two actions No sooner did the 
troops cross the Ganges than the Vatsas fell in your hands, ^ 
rR ^ IS said, because Barsaka is quite sure of success. 

Stanza 13 Constbue ’ — %vk 

3Tf33; ?T j \ ( ) 

In this stanza Udayana declares his readiness to meet Arum in 
•a single combat and destroy him The stanza contains an elaborate 
simile, comparing the battle with a mighty ocean. The adjectives 
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^TFt^ • ffifff and 5?% are paronomastic and convey two senses, 

one going with, battle and the other with ocean (1) ;rFfT 

Indra-hke elephants i e lordly elephants HPFg ia grfisr 
111% which(battle)is crossed oven e won with mighty 
elephants and horses. The adjective shows the important part which 
elephants and horses pl^hfpd in ancient warfare ( 2 ) pT 

STcMssrr #qg;in which ( ocean ) water 

' horses resembling lordly elephants float Two things are to be noted 
here First, the order of the two words rffcrr and is inver- 

sed, according to ' fi^?rp73ni% ’ TT 2 2 37 Secondly, fffdr which 
is a past passive participle, possesses an active sense i % i ?io f- Hi" 
(1) )T^€r€Rr ^ grHrTTp^fT 1 ^ SSfRlWI 

I which (battle) arrows, 

resembling pieces of terrible waves, are scattered all round ( 2 ) 
snorr m which ( ocean ) pieces of furious 

waves resembhng arrows are scattered about sfaifi^ 3TSIR ?tf<t 

3T? glH SprR- WIT I llfTSn^r 3?FIT 

3IHI Wr ^ ilfPT^PT- possessing the lustre i. e. the resemblance of the 
mighty ocean The word swi shows that we have here a simile 
( 3W ) S' metaphor ( sing of battle, 

in the sense of battle is feminine in gender It is here used as a 
mascuhne noun, as shown by the form of the three adjectives. 
This must be put down as a case of poetical hcence As a matter 
of fact such change of gender is often met with in the Mahabharata. 
So the masculine use of ^ should really be regarded as another 
indication of the antiquity of the play 

V 13 l :=RS^FrtT- ^-T here are only two characters on the stage. 
So the plural in this stage-direction is incorrect It must be due to 
the ppeVs carelessness The proper stage-direction would be 
Or perhaps ‘ w ’ is a formal stage-direction, which is some- 

times used at the end of an Act, though there may not be more than 
two characters on the stage A similar stage-direction occurs at the end 
of the 1st, 2nd and 5th Acts of Kahdasa's Sakuntala without jusfeifi- 
-oakon 
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VI 0 1— ‘The who now enters is the chamberlain of 

King Mahasena, father of Vasavadatta ti 0 2-3T^q' ^ to make non- 
vacant by being m, or going to, a place, is idiomatic for to occupy it 
or be on duty there Compare ^ ii 

7 4, 5 VI 0 3 — JTffrfirr or a female door-keeper or portress. 

Note that STcfi^r or means both a door ^ and ‘ door-keeper ^ 

( ^ §1 ^ srmWR ) and has its f lengthened 

optionally, according to ‘ 6 S 122 

cfT sf 3 J I i sqrj^f^ \ [%. 

^r. ) 13 explained as rrmg-R 3^1% 

I ^ ar^qt? an i qqrfR- 

also occurs in the sense of a message ( 3 ^;^ ) 
below m vi 0 9 t%jT 5TT the name of the portress The same name 
occurs in the in%Tr and This is regarded as one 

of the indications of the common authorship of these plays vi 0, 5 — 
sTc^r^^rrqr cTW^fq-q 1% w 33 ^ This 

adjective is very important from the dramatic point of view It tells us 
that the battle, to which reference was made towards the close of the 
last Act, was fought and that victory crowned the arms of Udayana,. 
who thereupon regained his lost kingdom bearing the name 

Haibhya The word is thus explained stt^ot qppqr <T ^qrq^. 

1 fVqoy means znter aka both a 

family and a name Note ^ nm ^ I ^ 5TTf^»r =^7 

^ Fordy^r m the sense of a proper name 

see ^ 3rc?ifd- srf^i%TTq^ mm m 

n ' vi 5, ^ wr w{^^m qtiqT 

I%T^rrq^ rp^-g-ffiyr^^rqr l ^ ^53 83 5 ^ ^qrf^ ^ryc 

l ’ ^ B This chamberlain is specifically 

referred to by the name Faibhya below in vi 15, 17 and vi 18 18. 
There is thus no doubt that Raxbhya is his proper name Therefore, 
it 18 wrong to interpret Baibhya as the name of his family or clan vi, 
0 7— is the queen of Mahasena and mother of Vasavadatta vi. 
0 9-3%5y^r^- is thus explained %55T3?T. w=m ) 1 

STSf^^rf (improper) If the word is not explained as a 

qwqq^cJl'fl compound, it would have taken the form of 3y^^«Fr^r.V^hat 
the portress means to say is that neither the place where Udayana 
IS nor the present time is proper for any message to be conveyed 
to him Why the place and time are not suitable is being explained 
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hj her below*, vi 0. IS — — Th© genitive seems to have been used 
for the dative, for my master L e. for his diversion. What happened 
was this . Some one went to the palace and played on the late He 
expected that he would thus be able to attract the king's atteution, 
give him some pleasure by hia play and get a reward, qg is thus- 
practically equal to Or ^ as it is may be construed 

with'tbe following word. This would involve , as 

would go with STRne’, which is only a part of 

sides there is no point in saying that the palace belonged to ^ my 
master \ Altogether it would be best if sqg were dropped^ 
VPEri?. iF^nWTiTT^r^ ^ drFr. The palace was called 
because it was situated on the ITamuna and seemed as though 
completely to belong to it ( 3W )• Bead 

^ 3 TfCT jrnfr 1373^- t ^ 

tt5TTi^.ll ' fgr^ssr- 

4 14 and 5. 94 Compare the name of the palace in 

Pataliputra, occurring in the Mudraraksasa ii 10 The expression 
is very suggestive dramatically It tells us that the 
scene of action has now shifted from the royal palace in Bajagrha to 
Ddayana^s own palace Suyamuna m Elausambi This means that' 
after the defeat of Arum Udayana returned to his own country and 
took up his residence in Suyamuna The reading 
not easily explicable Here the name of the palace would be 
®ng^* We must suppose that the palace was so called, because it 
i.e. its main entrance faced the sun i e the east But in view of the 


fact that has actually been mentioned as the name of the 

royal palace at Kausambi, the reading must be 

•rejected vi. 0 14 — was the name of the famous lute, with 
which Udayana used to fascinate and capture elephants It was this 
lute with which Udayana had taught qfcrnqffcjH to Vasavadatta and 
which had been the witness of the romantic love that sprang between 
the pupil and the preceptor. According to the Kathasaritsagara this 
lute was a gift of gratitute to Udayana from the Naga Vasunemi, 
whose life Udayana had saved m his young days Vide p. 146 above. 
The Brhatkathaslokasamgraha records that this lute possessed the 
magic property of sending out sweet tunes from its strings 
though untouched, when it was placed on the lap ( ^ 

^ wrmrf rTi \ u ’ 5. 141 ) vi o. 21- 

is really equal to rTrr: ^ ^ W • 

3T^Tm acquisition vi. 0 22 — Here an important question 
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arises. How is ifc that the lute was found on the bank of the Narmada? 
As a matter of fact we have no knowledge that it was ever lost No 
reference to its loss is made anywhere else in the drama, not even m 
the passage ( p 36 ) where Padmavati’s desire to learn to play on the 
lute IS mentioned Then again, the bank of the Narmada is a far 
cry from Vatsa and Magadha. ow Hcould the lute have gone there ? 
Tn this connection we venture to advance the following conjecture. 
The reading is a corruption for The lute, which was 

the witness of the romantic love that sprang between Udayana and 
Vasavadatta at Ujjayini, was naturally taken away by them, 
when they ran from that city to Kausambi. During the 
t'oublous times which followed and in which Arum rose 
drove Udayana from Kausambi to Lavanaka the lute came to be 
lost somehow Since then it remained in the forest on the bank of 
the Yamuna until it was discovered by this fellow who now plays on 
it Kausambi was situated on the Yamuna So it is not improbable 
that the lute which was lost during Udayana’s hurried departure 
from that city was found on the bank of the Yamuna 

( thicket ) ^ ( clinging to i e lying in ) vi 0 23, 
24 — nft vftfi-We remember Udayana had similarly fainted before. 
Vide i. 12 35, 36 Udayana was evidently a man of sensitive and 
sentimental temperament It is a matter of common experience that 
when an object, connected with a loved relative, who is dead, is seen, 
it causes us great pain ■Hlgiu. who came back to him . 

self or recovered from the swoon. strWT ( distressed ) 

is an instance of OTcSm or the instrumental in the sense of 
^ characterised by vi. 0. 25 — — The time is improper or 
unsuitable for the message to be conveyed to the king, be** 

cause he is now in an unhappy state or mind, vi 0 26 

announcement This has reference to the chamber- 
lam's opening words ‘ ^%r?rr snsnr; jtw fTs: 

What the chamberlain means is that his mission refers to 
the same topic viz the topic connected with Vasavadatta So there 

is no obj'ection to his arrival being reported to Udayana. vi. 0 32 

mixed prelude. is a short scene which comes 

at the begmning of an Act. For definition see Appendix O 

Stanza I^OoNSlEim — [% ] ] 

5 I ( sfwrutT ) 
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As a sentimental lover tlie king is addressing the lute in 
this stanza. How could you^ O Jute, he asks, who enjoyed the proud 
privilege of sleeping on the breasts and hipsof Vasavadatta, suiter the 
dreadful residence in a forest The question is intended to bring out 
the great contrast between the two positions which the lute occupied. 
For a similar address and question read ^ rf ^ 

I giir ^ n vi is, 

cFTcrn^rrr rr^^^rr whose 

notes or tunes are pleasing or dehghtful to tiie ears Compare the 
description of the lute given by Hhasa elsewhere ^ ?=cP 7 | 5 =|:;(^l 

I a ^ 

11 12 , ground— life hips i e. broad hips, 

ISTote " 5 ^ ^ 3Tiir: slept, rested The 

lute used to rest on the breasts and hips of Vasavadatta during 
breaks in the lessons and during the lessons r^irj-foxf cr%cqT 
( sror ( scattered over, 

occupied ) Tfr. This adjective describes the 

condition of the lute as it lay in the forest Birds moved round 
about it The dust raised by them was scattered all over it rn^Irf* 

m rfigc dreadful, terrible See 

^ I 3pqT:. 

^ ( /f 2 ^ P from 4 - W y is an example of cognate 

object like the JEnglish ^ dreamt a dream ^ slept a sleep or ‘ died 
a death ^ Note that in the past passive participle termina- 

tion IS used to signify an active sense This is known as qfsnSl? 
which is available in the case of roots implying motion^ of intransi- 
tive roots generally, and of the roots ^and 3 |. 


according to « * qTT 3. 4. 72 

( jTI^qsVfm I rPT I jtr: I WT- 

\ ‘ \ \ 1 Tm- 

R^vSTlrT- I 1 1 mar mrr r:^rfS- 11 ^ #r ). Note further 

that to dwell, when preceded by 3T5, or 3 TT, governs the 

Accusative case of that which forms the place of residence, according 
to ^ TO ^ I- 4:8 TO^TTFnr ^ \ 

37TTO^ ^ ^ U H i ^ » 

ra'- ) 


VI. 1 1 — not possessed of affection i e wanting in 
affection ■laj’ P- F from Itei^CT to feel love for and is another 

.example of rnT?^[^=3?3^'nf? poor Vasavadatta is so called. 
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because she died m the conflagration, where nobody could save her. 
Note that ( OT srfe" STOT )? which primarily means an ascetic, 
comes to mean poor or pitiable, because the ascetic is regarded by the 
practical man of the world as worthy of pity for his hard and 
rigorous life and for his neglect of all the varied opportunities ot 
pleasure here in pursuit of the ideal of doubtful permanent happiness 
somewhere else. Note ^ rffW I 


Stanza 2 Consteue — [ qr 

qr^ iHfnt r t n^ OT^ifrnH f ^ 


Udayana says that the lute Ghosavati is wanting in aflection 
for Vasavadatta, becanse she does not remember various things- 
connected with the poor queen He takes this absence of recollectiom 
on the part of Ghosavati for granted. For, had she remembered them, 
she would not have left the queen and remained m the forest for 
such a long time. Such is the idea at the back of Udayana^b mind,. 
when he charges Ghosavati with want of aflection for Vasavadatta. 

"While playing on the lute, Vasavadatta used to place it on her lap 
and hug it by her sides The plural indicates that this happened 
many a time ^Toft or ^(f&r means primarily the buttocks. Here it 
secondarily signifies the lap ^ 

liappy interval or space of m ex- 
haustion or fatigue embraces. P P F-- 

from which is causal from grq- + to conceal. 

When Vasavadatta was fatigued with the practice 
on the lute, she probably used to rest it on 
her bosom. This the king poetically describes as an embrace between 
the breasts. Note that the second line is clumsily constructed The 
intended meting is %% == qK^^^TTlR 

lamentations isp p. p from qrr + lta: 10 to lament or 

moan It is dilBficult to understand which exact period in Vasava- 
datta^s life these lamentations with reference to Udayana belong to. 
For, this must be a period when Vasavadatta was separated from her 
husband aud had the lute with her. No such period can he thought 
of. Are we to suppose that Bhasa through carelessness makes TJda- 
yana aware of * the present existence of Vasavadatta in separation 
from him and imagine that she possessed the lute with her ? 
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^fforn^cr^ay 3T?ri^ • Dariag the intervals of the 

practice on the lute the preceptor and the pupil apparently used to 
have pleasant conversations \ f%qTl§^, and qp#rr are all 

cases of the past passive participles used in the sense of abstract 
nouns, according to ' ’ q^. 3. 3 114 

vi. 2. 1, 2 — f r iFfcq ' — 3 T^ in the sense of prohibition governs the 
gerund. Vide above p 147 3qf?raT7?fT mi 

beyond measure, excessively vi 1 3 — m ^^—Supply m as the verb 
for tins negative particle qr ^ because ^ 

This is what the king means. 

Stanza 3 Constbue — % 

[ 3Tf% ] 1 2R:2Tf. [i^r ] [ 3tf^] ?rr f Hmm i 

The king here declares that at the sight of the lute Ghosavalu, 
which was so dear to Vasavadatta^ all his old love for her has been 
awakened But he can see the queen no longer. That causes him 
ijorment ( ), which he finds difficult to get over i%T5TgfT. suggests 

that his love for Vasavadatta was never lost, but only 3ay dormant 
for a long time. As a matter of fact we know it was ever awake, 
as is shown by various incidents in the previous Acts. But the 
king says it was asleep, because of his modesty. For, when we love a 
person intensely, whatever we may say about, or do for, him or her, is 
not regarded by us as an adequate expression of our feeling. 

vi 3 1— a n artisan, such as a repairer of musical instru- 

ments. kinds of artisans are mentioned in the following stanza, 

though the one intended here does not find a place in the list ^ rr^TT ^ 

t mi quoted in 

In is redundant. would be 

enough, mi W&Hi dre[ which possesses anew association 

■or supply of strings etc. i e. which is thoroughly repaired. 

What is the dramatic purpose of arrangmg for the discovery of 
the lute now and sending it to the king The Vidusaka goes away to 
get it repaired and we hear no more about it The Vidusaka does 
mot even return on the stage after his exit at present Why is it 
then that this episode of the lute, which seems unconnected with the 
mam incidents of the sixth Act, is introduced here ? 

We believe that the dramatic purpose of the lute incident is to 
put the king in the proper frame of mind for the mam events of the 
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sixth Act These events are two viz the message of congratulations 
from Mahasena and the restoration of Vasavadatta, 

As a result of his marriage with Padmavati the king has 
regained his kingdom and returned to the capital from his enforced 
exile It IS likely that his love for Padmavati may now increase 
and receive added intensity from a feeling of gratitude which he 
obviously must be feehng for her brother Darsaka Further he 
may even regard Padmavati as specially auspicious and lucky and 
almost as his good angel, because immediately after his marriage with 
her all his troubles are over and he is restored to his former glory- 
It IS likely that for these reasons Vasavadatta may recede to the 
background in the king^s afEeetion Already IJdayana refers to his 
love for Vasavadatta as ^ enjoying sound sleep ( 

Under these circumstances it was necessary that Udayana’s old 
feeling for Vasavadatta should be revived and he should be ready for 
reunion with her with the same intensity of affection as before This 
purpose is served by the lute— incident 

VI* 3. 8 — here has the sense of door vi 3 9 — ?T?r ft — * 
The king wants to receive the deputation from Mahasena with Padma^ 
vati by his side vi 3 11 ^ — ^ ^ i%ri^ ^rPr 

The kmg^s words ^ f% ^ etc ’ reveal his uneasiness at ^ this 
news ’ being known to Mahasena Therefore^ 3W irTFrT must be inter- 
preted in the sense of the news of his marriags with Padmavati andi 
not in the sense of the news of his victory over Arnni Udayana 
fears that Mahasena is perhaps displeased with him for his second 
marriage and that this mission from Ujjayini has something to do 
with it vi 3. 19 — — Note the nobility of Padmavati’s heart. 

She regards the relatives of her former co-wife Vasavadatta as her 
own relatives This is typical of a second Hindu wife. Padmavati 
fully deserves the compliment IJdayana pays her in his next speech. 
VI 3 20 — — In this sentence Udayana as a man explains 
in plain prose what Padmavati as a woman has poetically suggested 
in VI 3 23 — ^ W^-I'admavati does not like tho 

idea of Udayana interviewing these people with herself at his side, 
vi 3. i 3:^r#T, though att 

adjective^ has here the sense of an abstract noun Vi^s. 

^ has the sense of a little ( 

What Padmgvatl means is this • Udayana has mame^ 
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again. People belonging to the side of his first ^ife are not likelj 
to look upon his second wife with favour. In fact her presence, 
serving to remind them of VasavadattEj will probably be a source 
of annoyance to them It would, therefore, be better, if Padmavati 
were to keep away. If on the other hand Udayana were 
to insist on Padmavati being present there, it would mean he is in- 
difierent to, or has no consideration for, the feelings of his visitors 
For ) we suggest the emendation 

( fqr ) This would mean Seeing that Udayana has married 

again, the visitors would be somewhat mdifierent to Padmavati as 
well as to Udayana vi. 3 27 — ® — This sentence supplies 
Udayana" s reason why Padmavati should remain with him at the 
time of the interview Padmavati as a married woman had to observe 
the purdah. She could not ordinarily be seen by strangers But there 
was no necessity to observe the purdah m the presence of intimate 
people. Now the chamberlain of Mahasena had a right to be regard- 
ed as such an intimate person with reference to Padmavati. For, 
Padmavati stood in the place of Vasavadatta and to Vasavadatta the 
chamberlain naturally had free access. Thus, if Udayana were to 
prevent the chamberlain of Mahasena from seeing Padmavati, it would 
mean he was preventing people who possessed that privilege from en- 
joying it This IS a greater defect than the possible defect of slight 
indifference rpg; who deserves to see 

my wife i e who on account of his intimate relation possesses the 
privilege of direct interview with my wife. By this word Udayana 
IS referring to Mahasena^s chamberlain Baibhya vi 3- 31 c^friT ^ 
gqfjan’ These words refer to the parents of Vasavadatta, whom 
Padmavati regards as her own parents, vi. 3 32 — SITRSTT is 2^ P* P* 
from + to be distressed. ^ here has again the sense 

of somewhat, slightly 

Stanza 4 Cokstbu^e : — [ rTlri. 37^ ^ ^ 

[ j I 3T(^ BT [ rRT ] ^ ^ I 

agot R grr F T [ STBrTlR pT- ^ 311% \ ( ) 

In this stanza Udayana gives vent to his misgivings regarding 
the message winch xb about to be delivered to him from Ujiayini^ 
He is conscious of the wrong be did to Mahasena and his wife by 
seducing their daughter. That wrong, he beheves, is aggravated by 
Ms failure to protect her from the fire He, therefore^ feels appre- 
hensive like a son who has incurred Ms father^s displeasure. is 
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3rd singular, Second Future, from qfw to speak is p. p 

from + to be afraid, to fear. SOTTCf’snrr! 

^stf^ ) ( I ) who have received a great blow to my virtues This 

expression is clumsy and stands for sr^rgiTfTsdTlwnT What exactly the 
the king means by siTrrq-sTrfT is not clear Perhaps the idea is this* 
He was credited with the possession of such virtues as bravery, 
resourcefulness, precaution and organization. All these were of no 
use in the matter of saving Vasavadatta. This is what he calls a 
great blow to them. Whatever may be the cause, people are sure to 
blame him for his failure to protect his wife. ¥^[7% shows 

Xldayana’s helplessness in the matter. It was merely a stroke of 
idckle fortune or ill luck that he was out on a hunting expedition 
when the calamity happened. The expression may 

also be explained as StmcraTcT who has 

suffered a blow to his virtues i e whose virtues failed him towards 
the elders i. e who did not treat his elders properly This has 
reference to tJdayana’s sednction of Vasavadatta. Then again, 
may be detached from this compound and construed as an adverb 
with 5#=f ( greatly apprehensive, terribly afraid ) who 

has created or roused the anger The last hne contains a good 
simile. It shows the disciphne that prevailed in families in ancient 
India and the terror in which the sons stood of their father In 
modern days, which are marked by the revolt of youth against all 
authority, the simile may perhaps not be regarded as quite so telling. 
For, the displeasure of the father] is in many cases not the cause of 
fear to sons at present 

vi. 4 1, 2 — q- — This sentence contains the expression of the 

usual fatahstic doctrine. Nothing can be protected when the time of 
its destruction has arrived irra'^S is really equal to 

ir^ ^ri?f Compare ‘ f3'5T3[»7Tfr * 

stanza 5 OoNSTETrai — ['^ J irgq [ #3TTfT: 

] I s=T ] fqqrf [ ^ sTcr^iT 

551^ [ ^qrg^ ], ■^oqr 'g [ 7qTc3C,r J i% qpT i 

]M!alias6na^s cliamberlaiii bas arrived to ofEer bis master^s congra- 
tulations to Udayana on tbe recovery of bis kingdom, wbiob bad been 
captured by tbe enemies He is at present experiencing mixed 
emotions. He is glad to come to tbe country of Udayana, who is bis 
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naaster’s relative But tlie thought that VasavadattE; who was the 
basis of this relationship is no more, makes him sad The fact that 
Udayana has been able to regain his kingdom is to him an indication 
-that fate is favourable to them. He wishes that fate should have 
shown further favour by arranging to keep Vasavadatta alive. It 
should be noted that the chamberlain’s wish is suggestive of future 
events Though he is not aware of it fate has proved favourable in 
the manner he desires and preserved the life of V asavadatta 

Servants usually identify themselves with their masters^ 
That IS why the chamberlain looks upon Udayana as his relative^ 
though he is really the relative of Mahasena. The use of the gerunds 
(from 3 ^ 1 +^ ) a»nd are grammatically objectionable^ 

because the verbs and ( both understood ) with which they 

are connected possess subjects different from theirs The objection 
may be removed by supplying to qualify % or as before* 

Vide p 178 above qqm T% IFT ^ Fate would 

laave done everything for Udayana and Mahasena^ if it had secured the 
safety of both the kingdom and the princess. It has achieved the 
first, but not the second. That is why the chamberlain has conflicting 
^feelings It should be noted that in the construction of the last 
line is construed with both and ^sqr It is possible to have 

•another construction for the second half, thus 3Tqif?t 

^ ml] \ Here fate is regarded 

as unfavourable. The chamberlain asks . W ould you not have done 
whatever you wanted to i e. would you not have been satisfied if you 
had. allowed the kingdom to be taken away by the enemies, but kept 
Vasavadatta alive Here ^ q IFrp% 

With this interpretation the chamberlain wishes that Dda- 
yana had not recovered his kingdom and that Vasavadatta had been 
alive. This interpretation must be rejected, because it is contradicted 
by the context and the general trend of the chamberlain’s speech- We 
must remember that the chamberlain has arrived to convey congratu- 
lations to Udayana on his conquest of his kingdom So he could not 
with propriety have wished that Udayana had not done so Further 
in the first half of the stanza he expresses his joy at arrival in the 
kingdom of Udayana, but remarks that his joy is not unmixed. 
Then he proceeds to wish that it were unmixed, which would have 
been the case if fate had spared the hf e of V asavadatta. 

Stan^a 6 Constbtje — 3m 
^ t 
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In this stanza Udayana formally inquires after the health of 
Mahasena m very flattering terms occurring at the beginning 

of a sentence, introduces a question 

persons born in the families of kings gr=3nW“ 

rr$r ^nfr, I^crrt Mahasena was a very- 

powerful monarch of those times. His great prowess is 
well brought out by this line He could make and un-^ 
make kings. means setting The word is thus explained- 

T%^5r% 5S^nTTT m 3T^ I aqrr^Ji- 3qRr ( from i to go ) 

) In IS regarded as an indeclina- 
ble. Note ^ 3T?=<T ^ qr 1 4 68 ( TTfroir 

) JB'or the first line compare ^ ^ 

\ ^ If ii ^ 9. 9, 

^r^rrsrT;?'^^ fr^r^ . jt^t ( a relative 

desired by me ) is an example of can also 

be explained as who»e relationship was 

desired by me Here is understood as an abstract noun. This 

is known as ^ ’ It should be noted that Udayana here 

suggests that he was anxious to have relationship with Mahasena i e. 

to marry his daughter Tasa vadatta. Tins suggestion must be 
regarded as proceeding from his modesty and from ius desire to pay a 
compliment to Mahasena For, from the traditional accounts as well 
as from Bhasa^s Prati^nayaugandharayana ii we know that Udayana 
was by no means anxious to enter into a matrimonial alliance with 
Mahasena On the contrary it was Mahasena, who was anxious tO' 
secure him as a bridegroom for his daughter, for he felt sure that he 
was the only prince who was really worthy of her- But Mahabcna 
regarded Udayana as his enemy and would not through a sense of 
pride ofler his daughter to him. He, therefore, used a strategem and 
got him captured Bead ^ qrsqr ri??Fqq 3i:qr \ 

JRlfr ^ ^ q qNw (I ' 2. 2, 5 It IS possible to explain jpir 

as i|qr [ ] ^%Trr: qi=^q qr-qqcq ^ who desired 

relationship with me. This would be more in accordance 
with facts as they are found elsewhere. But this interpretation, 
cannot be accepted, as it gives greater importance to Udayana, which, 
as the context shows, cannot have been intended by him 

y£ 6 2 — sTT^qi'gsjqrrq— The king gets up from his seat in order to* 
show his great respect for Mahasena, whose message he wants to hear 
standing, vi 6, 3 — — According to the Kathasantsagara 
the mother of Udayana was Mrgavati, daughter of Krtavarman, king 
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of Ayodbya ( ^ ST^f^RTT I aTFTf i:*IT^f m 

^TT^TsqrW ’ 1 39, addressed to Saliasranika, tke father of 

Udayana, by Indra ) Here she is to referred as a princess of Tideha 
( whose capital was Ml thila Apparently in the version on 

which Bhasa bases his drama, Udayana^s mother must have been n 
Videha princess ^ ^ suggests that Udayana^s mother, the; 

princess of Videha, was noted for her humility • It was, therefore,, 
quite proper that her son should also have imbibed the same spirit 

Stanza 7 Constbue — % gjifRi ^ ^ 

If STI^ §551% 1 ( 3Ilgo[.) 

The stanza contains a glorification of the energetic or the enter- 
prising. It is energy or the spirit of enterprise that wins success both 
in actual warfare and m the battle of life This energy is not found in 
the timid or the weak Therefore, one must be bold and strong and 
cultivate the spirit of enterprise. These are the essential qualities 
for success that are here laid down The general statement in the 
stanza is intended indirectly to convey a compliment to Udayana 
that owing to the possession of these qualities, he has won 

victory and regained his kingdom The stanza is, therefore, an example 
of a figure of speech called STxr^fTJT^r Compare for the general 
idea “ 3TR% ( ^ ^ ^ 

n ^ qfi^Trf 58, ^ #: iri?FTOr^ ^ iv^ 

^ ^ iv, and * Faint heart never vron fair 

lady \ It should be noted that the science of pohtica speaks of 

regal power ( ) as consisting of three elements viz. or 

represented by treasury and army ( STg^^rr^ ), 

^ 1 % ; standing for bravery ( ) and comprising 

the proper use of the six measures of foreign policy ( ) and of 

the four expedients (=^r: ).Out of 

these three the stanza gives prominence to Note 

% ST^T*, \ 

U ^ 3. 26 and ' r%Tr^ ?TF^ 5rf%5W 

sg n " 17 63 

Stanza 8 Oonstetot . — ^ 3T^ rlt^ W 

^ c5lf§FfT* [ 31^^ ] ^ imi] 3TT^ [ 3?!^], ^ 3TO [ ^ ] 

] i arfq 

[ ] i ^ ^ ^ m if irq, [ 

[ 3w?5;] i ( f1^) 

In this stcmza XJdayama recounts the various favours he received 
^ the hands of Mahasena. First, Udayana was captured by Mahasen% 
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by means of a strategem. The treatment accorded to a captive is 
usually harsh But Udayana was treated fondly like his children by 
•the captor. Then, Udayana seduced his daughter, but was unable 
to protect her When Mahasena heard the news of her death, his 
affection for Udayana did not in any way become less Uast, the 
oredit of his conquest of the Vatsas is also due to Mahasena. — 

This refers to the capture of Udayana by Mahasena by means of a 
strategem Mahasena knew that no other prince except Udayana 
deserved the hand of his daughter. But he was too proud to o:Eer her 
to him himself Udayana also, proud of his lineage from Arjuna and 
of his personal qualities, would not himself ask for the hand of 
'Vasavadatta. Mahasena was aware of Vatsaraja’s fondness for the 
sport of catching elephants with the help of his lute Ghosavati. He, 
therefore, arranged to construct a huge artificial elephant, which was 
moved by machinery With soldiers concealed in its body this ele- 
phant was let loose in the Vindhya forest. When Udayana came to 
know that an elephant of extraordinary size was sighted in the 
Vindhya forest, he went there to capture it with the help of only his 
lute against the advice of his ministers The elephant lured the king 
far into the forest. Suddenly soldiers rushed out of its body. Udayana 
put up a brave fight against great odds, but was overpowered and 
captured This is the defeat referred to in the first clause of this stanza. 
Bead ^ rT U 3 ^ 

w » u 4 ?f I'rsrr i 

^ rT ^ofTI U 18 ?TS?q?aTrrT^T ^f?rF^n% \ 

II 19 fT^[f 

ipng-i. w 20 ^ I 

u 21 i 

^ rra; H 22 ^ li 4 — Mahasena had only two 

eons. So the plural ^ seems unjustifiable Perhaps ^ ^ ^ 

along with his children ^ would solve the difficulty Both 
the traditional accounts and the Bratijnayaugandharayana speak of 
the kind treatment which Mahasena gave to Udayana during 
captivity very much, greatly This is to be construed 

-with ^f^:, which p p jp from to fondle ^ Tl^rTr— 

The fact that Udayana was > not able to save Vasavadatta from the 
fire was apparently rankling in his mind ^^rf{ ownness, personal 
^regard, affection. See above i 7 The use of the geruud is 
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grammatically objectionable* For, tbe subject of is and 

that of the principal verb ( understood ) is 37%rf is ^ 

from 3“=^ to be familiar with aneans familiar, suitable; 

here, familiar or belonging to me i e. my own. ^ stands in a 
general way for the preparations that Udayana made for his fight 
with Aruni. Therefore, The last hue- 

seems to suggest that Udayana had received substantial help from 
Mahasena m his fight with Aruni, though no reference to such help 
has been made anywhere else in the drama. Perhaps if we were to 
emend grf%Tr^to :3i%r!T; and understand in the sense of ^ able % 

the sense would be clearer Then the construction would be ^ [^41 

m If Here 

Udayana is attributing Ms victory to Mahasena in a general way 
without the suggestion of any definite help received from him. This 
may be regarded as purely complimentary. 

vi 8 3 — ft corresponds with the Marathi expression 3PT ! 
It is indicative of the pang which the speaker suffers. As Uday ana’s 
attention was drawn to Vasavadatta’s mother he could not but think 
of the great pain that she must have suffered on learning the news of 
Vaaavadatta’a death. That causes him a pang, as he formally inquires- 
after her health 

Stanza 9 Construe • — TOUFd m iTTOl 

I ( 

means a house or residence, an inner house or apart- 

ment This was used in ancient days by women, who on account of 
the prevalence of the purdah system could not live in apartments 
which were exposed to pubhc view. Then comes metaphori- 

oally to mean an inmate of the mner apartment, a member of the. 
harem, a queen, which sense the word possesses m this stanza. 

^ 5 ^- Mahasena had sixteen wives. This fact 
apparently was well known, HUiffriT — -This is a great compli- 

ment to Angaravati She was the auspicious guardian deity of the 
oity ^ Wff ^ IS once more an instance of , for 

is construed with iTHnRr, which is only a part of the compound iTf^T- 
5 3 ttcT ( afflicted with, pained by ) is equal to 3TT4 -^ft, which is 

jp jp. p from to go. This refers to the affliction whichf 

must have been caused to Angaravati, when Udayana ran away with 
Vasavadatta from UjjayinL According to the Pratijna-Taugandha- 
rayana Angaravati was so much overpowered with grief at this tima^ 
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that she wanted to commit suicide by jumping from the palace Read 

VI 9 3 — pertaining to all In AngaravatJ^s inquiry the 
word ^^3p=rg; is purely formal Udayana understands it in an abso~ 
lutely literal sense In that sense it was not well with Udayana 
he had lost his dearly loved queen The loss of Vasavadatta was so 
great a calamity to Udayana that he could not refer to it in so many 
words He^ therefore^ uses the general word to convey his 

-meaning ff 2 ^ 13 := vi. 9 4, 5 — 

— ^The use of rrr with an infinitive as with a gerund ( iii* 0 30 ) 
IS ungrammatical Correct idiom would require to be changed 

to ^rPT ( imperative ) or ^cTF^r (aorist with the augment dropped) We 
must supj)ly aTTcqT ^ as the ob 3 ect here either for or for %m or 

VI 9 6 — also requires to be supplied as its ob 3 ect. 

May the noble lord support or compose himself i e take courage. 
BtRrlT arfr 3Ti%^aT — For the idea and form of the expression compare 
* ^ 1 . 13d above 

Stanza 10 Ookstbue — ^ %* 

^ I m [ 3T^ ] » [ ^ t 

< ) 

The stanza coi\tains the same idea as was expressed by Padma- 
vati in ' H T%Tn^ infr-:pr% ^ ( p 72 above ) 

sgtOT 5 TVF This is a truism and ifc leads us no- 

where. The trouble is we do not know which is the time of death It 
IS known only when death occurs. That is why we feel sorry for a 
death, which sometimes appears preventible For instance, it is 
possible for Udayana to thmk that if he had taken Vasavadatta 
with him on that hunting expedition, she would not have perished in 
the conflagration. The fact that Vasavadatta^s ^ time of death ^ had 
arrived was known only after she had been burnt ^: 5 ^=^o-This line 
contains a good simile Just as we cannot prevent a pitcher from fall- 
ing into a well when the rope which holds it is broken, even so no- 
body can he saved from death whe n the thread of life by which he is 
held up IS snapped The second half of the stanza likens 
the world to forests. In forests trees are cut down at one time i. e in 
one season At another they grow again. Similarly in the world when 
the time of death arrives people die and when the time of birth corner, 
they are born again. The idea is that the cycle of death and birth goes 
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on for ever m the ease of all people in the world Therefore^ if some 
one were to die at the proper time of his or her death, we need not grieve 
too mnch Compare ^ ^ i ^ r# 

U ' 2 27 sr^TT is once more an example of 

3 :T 7 =f 3 :f . This should give usgfv^r*irR[ and not cpJpOT** 

For^ro is changed to the end of a Bahuvrihi compound, when it 

IS preceded bj a single member, according to ^ 'crRT31%=^ ^ RT 4,. 

114 (%sf^Tc5; q?r 

T%^ l ^ T%q^ l r§ #f ) ‘Tte form gRisrf- 

can, however^, he defended by the convention of grammarians, which 
says that the changes which words undergo at the end of 
compounds are not obligatory. Bead ^ 

23)’ a.fc>Md<r1'ir?Fr 1 ^frTOT^rTf^QMnrMfslIdt. 

^Ij ft ^cfqp T I ’ JTxaRtf^nft. All this trouble would be averted if we read 
for 553rw 1%^ IS 3rd aingular passive from 13% 

to out ^^arr IS really 3rd smgular passive from to grow But 

it does not possess passive sense iiere It appears tbat Bbasa regards 
as a root belonging to 4tb conjugation and Atmanepadin Tben 
would properly mean ‘ grows ’ Such, licence in the use of 
conjugational signs is often defended by the dictum ‘ rtoFPWFHcil^ 

A g a matter fact such use shows that language had not become quite 
rigid and is an indication ot the antiquity of the play. For a similar 
use read * sprrfq^T^r FF ’ 'F’Siira' n- 48. 6, where f^lfT is 

regarded as belonging to 4th conjugation and Atmanepada, Bor the 

second half compare ‘ ^ 5^^^' i 

^ 11 ’ 87 

Stanza II Oonstetoe — ^ffTF? t$rsin r%n'^ m 
3TR ijiir ^ ] i ( ) 


In this stanza Udayana declares that he would ever cherish the 
memory of Vasavadatta not only in this life, but also in othe rs 
Bach of the three characteristics of "Vasavadatta viz 
i g f w nT^ q , and f^q^cST^is enough to make her unforgettable to Udayana. 
How much more unforgettable must she then be,when the three charac- 
teristics are united in her Thus here we have a figure called ^fg^- 

315 ^ 

Bor the general idea in the stanza compare ‘ gffoft ^ 

I 4.4?uili%i^ ^ ** 

B 67. 
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VI 11 8 — — This shows that Mahasena and Angaravati; 
loved TJdayana as dearly as their sons, — This 

shows that the parents of Vasavadatta intended from the very 
beginning to give their daughter in marriage to Udayana But^ as^ 
we saw before;, pride stood in the way of Mahasena' s making the 
proposal himself — This shows that Mahasena^s object in 

capturing Udayana by means of a strategem was to give him hi& 
daughter in marriage. ^ arfS* A Hindn 

marriage takes place in the presence of fire When Vasavadatta 
was handed over to Udayana as a pupil, her parents looked upon the 
event as a virtual marriage- But there was no fire to witness this- 
ceremony That is why the message states that Vasavadatta was on. 
this occasion given away without the fire as a witness 
under the guise of the lute i e under the pretext that she might learns 
to play on the lute from Udayana. It is interesting to note that the 
real object of Vasavadatta’s parents in asking Udayana to teach 
their daughter to play on the late was that love should sprin g between, 
the two and that they should eventually be married Learning to 
play on the lute was just a pretext to conceal this real object Even 
in modern days parents are sometimes known to engage a suitable 
young man as tutor to their daughter for a similar purpose 
through rashness or impetuosity What Angaravati means is that 
Udayayna could not wait for the formal marriage ceremony to take 
place, but ran away before it could be arranged. This was due to his 
rashness or thoughtlessness On behalf of Udayana it must be saiA 
that he could not have been aware of the real motive of V aaavadatta'a 
parents in appointing him as a tutor to their daughter and of their 
intention to arrange for a formal marriage in due course Besides 
bis proud and adventurous spirit could not reconcile itself to the idea 
of his being captured by means of a trick and thus in a way 
being helplessly forced to marry Vasavadatta He wanted to- 
win her and not merely to have her It would be distinctly 
scoring a point over Mahasena if he were to escape from 
his captivity and take away his daughter with him. That was why he 
ran away^ through rashness as Angaravati now thinks vi 11 10 — 
=^o — Being foiled in their attempt to arrange a formal marriage 
between their daughter and Udayana, Mahasena and Angaravati got 
their portraits painted and celebrated the marriage of these portraits. 

having drawn i e having arranged to draw. For, they could 
not have drawn the portraits themselves Thus, is 
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1 . e really equal to winch is genind from causal 

from + on a picture-board Note the 

usual word for board is qFRPSR must be considered as ite 

variant from this use of Bhasa The words 

and qjTra; show that there was only one picture— board on which the 
portraits of both Vasavadatta and Udayana were painted. But we 
know from what follows that there were really two For, Padmavati 
IS represented as looking at the portraits of Vasavadatta and Udayana 
separately. The Prakjnayaugandharayana also seems to refer to 
two picture-boards Read ^ f 

IV. Under these circumstances reference to only one 
picture— board in this passage must be put down to the author’s care- 
lessness, iHlrr. happy, consoled. What Angaravati means is this 
Now that Vasavadatta is dead, Udayana nought receive some consola- 
tion by looking at her portrait. That is why it is sent to him. This 
is qnite true to nature Even in these days we get a portrait of a 
loved relative painted and hang it m some prominent place in our 
house. 

VI 11.13 — ( very affectionately) and (appro* 

priately ) are adverbs modifying The message amply reveals 

AngaravatPs affection for Udayana, Her action in sending the 
portraits to him and asking him to derive consolation by looking at 
them IS very appropriate indeed. 

Stanza 12 Constbxte — ^Frg[ qww 31^ fqmi [ qm ^ 

£ ] \ ( 

Udayana likes the message of Angaravati exceedingly. It gives 
Mm greater pleasure than the acquisition of even a hundred king- 
doms For, the message shows that Mahasena and Angaravati 
entertain for him the same affection as before. ^ ^ refers to 

the whole message, not to any particular sentence therefrom. For, 
e. what has been said. SUW 

P P from to commit an offence against- 

is an example of w Therefore, it means one who has offended. 
The offence meant here is of course the seduction of Vasavadatta. 

vi. 12. 2i — refers to Vasavadatta, who as the first wife of 
Udayana is to Padmavati an elder and hence worthy of salutation. 
FadmavatPs desire to pay her respects to Vasavadatta shows how 
nnble and utterly free from Jealousy her mind is vi. 12. 8 — 
refers to Vasavadatta. In this as well as in hex two following 
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speeches Padmavati refers to Vasavadatta by the term sqrm This is to 
show her respect towards Vasavadatta vi 12 9 — The portrait was 
so faithful that the king remarks that it cannot be said to be similar 
to Vasavadatta, for it is Vasavadatta herself This is just a way of 
bringing out the extreme resemblance between it and the original 

Stanza 13 ConstbtJe — 2 ^ ^ ] { 

^ ] i ( ) 

The king is speaking here from the aesthetic point of view As 
he looks at the soft complexion and the sweet face of Vasavadatta in 
the portrait, it appears to him dreadful and aesthetically most in- 
congruous that such a delicate form should have been destroyed by 
fire possessed of or oiliness, hence, soft, smooth or delicate 

^ p p from ( to mar, spoil, destroy ), which is causal of 

to be spoiled 

VI. 13 2 — — When the king informed Padma- 
vati that Vasavadatta^s portrait was an exact hkeness of the 
original, she wanted to make sure of the fact by looking at 
the king^s portrait If it also were to represent an exact hkeness 
of the original, she would know that the painter was an excellent 
artist and would feel convinced of the faithfulness of Vasavadatta^ s 
portrait vi 13 3 — ^Af ter this speech of the nurse the stage-direction 
) IS necessary, vi 13 7 — %nd from STlfr 
first pleased or joyed and then distressed For the 
formation of the compound see above p 102 When Padmavati 
realised from the faithfulness of the portrait that Avantika could 
have been no other than Vasavadatta, she first felt rejoiced She 
was then sorry to think that she had treated Avantika as only her 
friend and not given her the honour and respect she deserved 
vi 13 12 — -^^rrcT VI 13. 17 — What 

Padmavati means is this Avantika does not like to be seen by other 
people. It would, therefore, not be proper to call her here. The 
king might casually see her some time in the future, when she would 
he moving about with Padmavati and know how similar she is to 
Vasavadatta. For this sentence there is another reading ^ cTT 33^^ 
^ 1% ( ^ H^re 3m\ refers to the 

nurse of Vasavadatta who has arrived with Angaravati^s message. 
PadmEvatPs proposal is that this nurse should see Avantika and find 
out whether she is not similar to Vasavadatta The proposal is not 
•acted upon, because the king argues in the following stanza that she 
^migjibbe anothet- 
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Stanza. 14 OoNSTBtrE — q# [ m ] 1 %?^ >7mir [ ]? [ ^ ’TT ] sw 

[ wwf^=rr5rr ] sr^^n i [ ^jtsp^ i 

< 3T3^) 

If the lady in question has been placed with Padmavati by a 
Prahmana as his sister, then she is clearly some one else, not Vasava- 
datta Similarity of forms is not very nnnsnal in the world The 
reference to the Brahmana m the king’s speech suggests his arrival, 
as announced by the portress 

VI 14 7 — 3T?rf ^ f ^ 3T?^F 

with the proper formality of the inner apartment There must have 
been some special procedare of introducing a visitor in the inner apart- 
ment The king directs that that procedure should now be adopted 


Stanza 15 Oonstbtje — ‘ 

[ 3t.#c3; \ 3Tq sti? ‘ qrf^^ ^ 


The time has now arrived for the restoration of Vasavadatta to 
Udayana ITaugaudharayana feels apprehensive as to what Udayana 
would say when he comes to know that he had formed the plan of 
conceahng Vasavadatta and thus separating her from him for some 
time It is true the plan was all for Udayana’s benefit and that it has 
succeeded all right Still there was no knowing whether the king 
would approve of it This is what causes some uneasiness to the loyal 
minister technically means the crowned queen Note ^ ^riTW^r 

^qr^pr i ^ is gerund from rr4- 10 U 

^ f.n o.nyer^to concea l may either be equal to or^ 

refer to the whole plan in general and thus mean 

refers to the plan . %^->-The plan was in- 
tended to arrange for the marriage of Padmavati with Udayana, in 
order to secure the help of Darsaka against Aruui and thus regain the 
lost kingdom. All this has been achieved F P JP ^rom w + 

to be auprehensiy e Kings in ancient times wielded despostic 
"'powers Ministers, therefore, did not feel certain that their measures, 
though manifestly adopted in the interest of their masters, would be 
approved In the present case the plan involved a dehcate matter 
viz the temporary separation of Vasavadatta from the king. So there 
was greater reason why Yaugandharayana should feel apprehensive, 
'Compare for similar apprehension 

I r%t^r^Tr% m' i- 7. The 
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last line is repeated from stanza 4 above Repetition, of words and* 
expressions such as Bhasa indulges in is not a sign of a good artist, 

vi 15 3— In this speech « fq- ^ ’ should be and the\ 

rest Bhasa’s neglect to give necessary stage-directions has 

been noted before vi 15, 16 — is imperative 2nd singular 
of wqffPJ# ( to return, to restore ), which is causal from ^4-q-g;_=itri% 
to try or attempt. is an adverb going with HiiffTr%T5q' ( poten- 

Ual participle from iqqfrrq#-% ) and means in the presence of 
witnesses ( rTssTF ) ’ The king is apparently 

referring to some legal rule which said that a deposit should be 
returned in the presence of witnesses, vi 15. 17 — is a legal 
term and means a court of justice or tribunal. It may be thus explain- 
ed srsr srfSfqRiir Read 

‘ ^qra^^qiqi;q?iTq^ ^qf%rTri 

?qqqc. l ' IX. 3. Here the word means witnesses. The king, 

suggests that the chamberlain Raibhya and the nurse should serve as 
witnesses for the return of the deposit viz. Vasavadatta. vi. 15. 
18 — ^For this sentence of Padmavati there is another reading viz.. 

3par, fST ^ Sisqr ( 3T«q, STR, fq^pffjqqf ) This is distinctly 
better than what we have in the text When the chamberlain and 
the nurse were declared by the king to be the witnesses, Padmavati 
drew their attention ( refers to the nurse and sipf to the cham- 
berlain ) to the deposit viz. Avantika, who was being returned. The 
nurse then looked carefully at her and recognised her to be Princess 
Vasavadatta vi. 15. 21 — ^It is difficult to understand the king’s 
words here. He is surprised (qrana;)at the announcement of the 
nurse that the lady is Prmcess Vasavadatta. So far it is all right. 
But it appears he has not yet seen her carefully himgAl-f and made 
sure of the identity For, in vi. 16. 1 he asks her veil to be removed' 
so that all would be able to see whether she is Princess Vasavadatts\ 
or only the Brahmana’s sister Jresembhng Vasavadatta Yet he 
addresses her as and asks her to go inside with Padmavati. What 
13 the point in the king’s desire that the two ladies should go inside 2 
Then again to Taugandharayana’s protest against sending the lady 
inside, he emphatically asserts that she is the daughter of Mahasena 
< <wr ) This means he is certain of the lady’s identity 

with Vasavadatta If so, why does he want her to go inside along 
with Padmavati 2 Was he afraid that the Brahmana would take her 
away even after he had recognised her as his consort 2 As a matter 
of fact the king recognises the lady to be Vasavadatta only whem. 
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the veil IS removed and she greets him in the proper manner ( 

)• Altogether it appears to us that this passage is not q^uite 
nuderstandahle. — Perhaps there is some corruption of text here. We 
the following emendations Bead ^ ^ for ^ q r ^ r ^q r ^ 

in vi. 15 21 and drop < ^ from vi. 15. 23. This 

means that when the nurse announces that the lady is Princess 
Vasavadatta, Udayana asks Padmavati ( in our emendation refers 
to Padmavati ) to go inside along with the lady and the nurse 
.( The object of this is that 

when they would go inside, the veil of Avan tiM could he removed and 
the nurse would then be able to observe her still more carefully 
with a view to confirm what she had announced. Avantika had been 
represented to the king as a woman who avoided the sight of strangers. 
That was why he did not want her veil to be removed in the presence 
of himself and the chamberlain But when the Brahmana protested 
against this proposal of his, he had no other alternative but to order 
that the veil be removed then and there It would thus be seen that 
with our emendations the passage becomes understandable. 

stanza 16 CoKSroUE — [ ^ ^ oTirT. ^ 

3TT%] I [c#rTr] i 


Yaugandharayana pretends to fear that inspite of his protest the 
king IS going to take his sister away through force. That is how he 
understands the lang’s intention to be in asking the ladies to go 
inside. He, therefore, appeals to him in this stanza not to forcibly 
take his sister away on the ground of his lineage, personal qualities 
and position. STTHT descendants of the son of 

Basyanta and Saknntala, was a remote ancestor of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas. Udayana, according to the Puranas, was twenty— fifth 
in descent from Arjuna and was very proud of the fact. Bead the 
following passage which mentions the various things that went to 
make Udayana proud - ^ N M R€l' 

^snir \ \ i 

I ^ ii* 1 %#t: well educated, disci- 
plined. * is regarded as a necessary qualification of a king, rTg[ 

is an indeclinable having the sense rpFn^- ^ teacher. It is 

derived from causal of i%3T both in its active 

and causal forms, means to point out, to teach. 

vi. 16 1 — means a curtain, not necessarily the one ^which 
covered the tiring room and formed the background of the stage ^ 
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( Keith The Sanskrit Drama p 61 ), The ancient Sanskrit stage 
knew of the arrangement of curtains one behind the other, represen- 
ting various scenes^ which could be rolled up whenever necessary It 
was thus possible to discover characters to the audience in various pos- 
tures These curtains were known by the terms ’TH', and 

therefore, does not mean any particular curtain This word 
has received some importance in the history of Sanskrit drama It 
was regarded as signifying ^ belonging to Yavanas or the loniana 
( Asiatic Greeks ) ’ and on this interpretation the theory of the Greek 
origin of the Sanskrit drama was based This theory has long been 
exploded and it has no supporters now If have that sense, it 

may refer to the material ( Persian tapestry brought to India by 
Greek ships and merchants ) of which the curtains were made As a 
matter of fact it is not necessary to look to contact with Xavanas or 
Tomans for the derivation of the word Yavanika Xavana, XavanoJ 
and Xavanika are philologically the same as Javana, Javani and 
Javanika, which are derived from the root to speed up^ 

Forms derived from this root occur in literature belonging to the time 
long anterior to the establishment of contact with lonians Thus, 
occurs in Rgveda i 51 2, in n 15 6, tnte^ aha in i. 

118 11 and in SvetaSvataropanisad iii 19 We suggest that 
or kas connection with the root ;^and forms derived 

from it and means a curtain, because it was speedily rolled up — 
Here signifies the purdah or veil, which married women wore 

in ancient India It should be noted that the purdah for married 
women is an ancient Hindu custom going back to the days of the 
Mahabharata and. the Bamayana The veil is often referred to m 
Sanskrit dramas. See ‘ >T%§t TCTI 

I ^’5rTcra»rr-3Ti^ w?rmn%r i 

fa^ X; ‘ i ' v 13/ 

arratj; %^»jos5nac i *Tffr 3TfqirR?i% i ’ v 18 3, 4 It is^ 

therefore, wrong to suppose that the purdah came to India with tne 
Mohammedans Udayana asks the veil to be removed so that the ques- 
tion whether the lady is tie sister of theBrahmana or Princess Vasava-t 
dattamay be decided If the veil is removed, Vasavadatta^s identiiiy 
will be revealed. So Xaugandharayana and Vasavadatta think 
that the time for announcing themselves has arrived and do so. 


Stanza 17 Coksteue — ^ ^ 

I, cT^ qR 3Tf q%rr [ 3TTRR; ] | ( ) 
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When unexpected good fortune favours us^ we hardly believe 
the testimony of our senses That is what happens in the case of the 
king now Though Xaugandharayana and Vasavadatta^ who were 
supposed to have perished in the fire at luavanaka, actually stand 
before him, he does not believe his eyes and wonders whether it is 
the truth or merely a dream. The reference in the second half of 
the stanza is to the scene in the Sea House in the last Act where 
though Vasavadatta had been seen ( ) by him, it all proved, 

as he thinks to be an illusion P* P P from 

to deceive. 

VI 17. 1 — by the removal of the queen [from 
you ]. VI- 17. 3 — ( having made to get up, having raised up ) 
is gerund from ), which is causal from 

^4*^ SsM to get up. 5 ^ 5 — This remark reveals the 

king^s grateful admiration for Yaugandharayana’s diplomacy and 
suggests that no question of forgiveness for him need ever arise. 
Tor, whatever he does, with or without his master^s knowledge, is 
always for the master^s good. The word is here used 

significantly and ajmobt as a common noun m the sense of an asfcute 
and clever diplomat and politician. 

Stanza 18 Construe — ^ 3% ^irari% 

^ [ 3ti^ ] 1 ( 

In this stanza Udayana points out that; it is on account of the 
efforts of Xaugandharayana that he has been saved from calamities 
He thereby suggests that it is really he who should be grateful to 
Xaugandharayana, not that Xaugandharayana should ask for his 
forgiveness i^;s?rrn4'[ is present participle from to be drown- 

ed, to sink i^^ST^is Parasmaipadin and its use here m the Atman e- 
pada must be put down as archaic or should be defended on the 
ground ^ Vide above p 106 The word 

implies a metaphor, which may be explained as ^ 

by false or feigned madness The plural has no 
special significance, having been used for the sake of the metre and 
for corresponding with the other words in the stanza. The feigned 
madness reminds us of Bhasa^s Pratijfiayaugandharayana From this 
drama we learn that wlien the news of the capture of Udayana by the 
soldiers of Mahisena was brought to Xaugandharayana, he vowed 
that he would, liberate his master.^ Disguising himself as a madmam 
( ) he went to Ujjayini with itumanvat m the garb of a. 
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jBuddhist monk ( ) and the Vidnsaka masquerading as a priest 

and e:ffected the liberation of Udayana by the employment of clever 
'devices. refers to Tan gandhar ay ana’s disguise as a madman. 

The traditional accounts also speak of ITaugandharayana as having 
gone to U 33 ayini in the garb of a madman. Note ^ 

u 5i ^ 

^ ?flr ^ \ n 57 ^ 

11 4 ^ probably refers to the skirmishes that must have occurred 

after Udayana^s dash from U^jayini with Vasavadatta and 
also to the battle with Arum f’S'- f^%* seen 

d. e en 3 oined and sanctioned by authoritative works. =q?sr. 

consultations, then plans which result from consultations 

shows that that there were in Bhasa’s time some works dealing 
with the science of politics These must be the works of writers 
hke Bharadva 3 a, Visalaksa, Parasara, Pisuna and others who are 
referred to by Kautilya in his Arthasastra For the technical 
definition of a sastra read < qr \ ^ 

P P ^rom wl+'^ + W to hft np 

-or raise 

vi. 18 1 — What 'Srangandharayana means is 

-that whatever success has crowned the efforts of himself and the other 
ministers is due to Udayana^s own good fortune. They have 
not done anything more than follow it 1 . e. their efforts were 
successful, because the king^s fortune favoured them vi. 18 4 — 
treatment or behaviour of a friend What 
Padmavati means is this • Vasavadatta as the senior wife of Udayana 
•deserved the utmost respect and honour at her hands But she 
treated her as a friend, because she did not know her in her real cha- 
aracter. That is why she would propitiate her now by falling at her 
feet. The stage-direction is necessary after this speech of 

Padmavati, This is shown by Vasavadatta ’s stage direction 
vi. 18 6^ 7— For srRqqr see above p 149. 3Tf^w...qt‘qTd---This is rather 
an obscure sentence It contains a general statement, when a jiarticular 
one is really relevant As such the sentence is an example of the figure 
called STJFgrTq^t^ Explain it as follows ^ 

3p5t ^ ?cqq*, [ ^ The body, 

which IS the [only] property of a suppliant or beggar, is verily at fault 
[here]. What is meant is this - In cases where persons, who are worthy 
•of great respect and honour, are unwittingly accorded t^reatment which 
they do not deserve, it is they who are really responsible for such 
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"treatment;, not those that give it to them, because they voltmtarijy 
make themselves Eable to it For example, a man comes to you and begs 
to be employed as a clerk ITou employ him as your clerk and treat 
Mm as such. Later on it is found that he is a great man worthy of 
much better treatment at your hands In this case the man himself^ 
not yon, is at fanlt for the treatment he receives from yon. Similarly^ 
Vasavadatta came to Padmavati as a grass-widow If she received , 

o • I 

from Padmavati the treatment of a friend, she herself was at fault 
-here, not Padmavati. Therefore, there was no necessity for Padma- 
vati to fall at her feet and beg her forgiveness. This is what Vasa- 
vadatta means by tMs cryptic sentence property 

because the body is all that the suppliant possesses. 
The body and the supphant are thus identical 
Mtimately means art’ Though Vasavadatta's supposed 

brother Yaugandharayana was really the supphant ( See ^ 5 ^:, 
8 1), Vasavadatta considers herself to be such/ 
Fecause in PadmavatPs eyes he must have made the request with 
her consent. So ultimately the sentence means ^ 

^ 37f^T h i 

I ^ It is possible to explain this sentence in another 
manner 3Ti^5^ means the body which belongs to a suppliant i e. 
the body of Padmavati, who is now begging to be forgiven. What 
Vasavadatta means is that Padmavati’ s own body, as she now 
prostrates herself in supphcation offends i. e- causes her displeasure* 
This is Just a loving way of saying that there is no necessity for such 
prostration Then again the Prakrit expression ) 

of tMs passage can also be rendered in Sanskrit by 3T[% The 

sentence then would be =TFr Here STRrT is an 

^.indeclinable, used at the commencement of a sentence without any 
special sense. It may be rendered in English by ^ Well ^ Such use 
often occurs 5n the Pancatantra. Note ^ 

^1"* ^ ^ 1. The rest of the sentence should be 

* understood as a question of appaal- Thus, the translation would be 
^ W"ell, does one’s own body indeed offend ? ^ The idea is In view of 
the love and sympathy wMch have grown between them and also in 
view of Padmavati’ s marriage with IJdayana, Vasavadatta regards 
Padmavati as-identical with her Padmavati is really her own body, 
How can one’s own body offend one ? So there is no necessity for 
TMs is the idea with as the translation of 

vi. 18. 10 — the entire Kausambi 
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3aas the sense of ^ entirety \ Note ^ cprcrriir'^PTr i%% % 

^srgcj* ^ qrRqrr^^ir^ contains 

Xangandharayana’s reason why he removed Vasavadatta from. 
XJdayaaa. The sentence is full of suggestions Kausambi stands 
for the Yatsa kingdom of which it was the capital Even in modern 
days when we want to speak of the Bombay Presidency;, we often use 
Bombay only There is emphasis on the word i:rr5ri3i;^ or entire in the 
expression The emphasis suggests that when Xaugan- 

dharayana formed the plan of removing Yasavadatta from Udayana, 
Udayana was not the master of the whole of the Yatsas He ruled 
at Lavanaka and the country round about it The rest of the Yatsas 
along with the capital Kausambi had been captured and held by the 
usurper Arum So the ob]ect of Udayana in removing Yasavadatta 
was that he might be able to protect or rule over the entire KausambL 
This was of course the ultimate goal, which was to be reached by 
arranging a marriage between Udayana and Padmavati and thereafter 
by defeating Arum with Darsaka^s help* All this is suggested by 
the small sentence ^TR^y^lR-It was really 

Udayana who was to be the real protector and ruler of the entire 
Yatsas. But Xaugan dharayana speaks of himself as the protector, 
because as the chief minister of Udayana the responsibihty of 
protecting the kingdom fell on him. would 

have been better vi 18 12 — ^The object of Xaugandharayana in 

placing Yasavadatta in charge of Padmavati was to make sure of a 
reliable witness viz. Padmavati hereslf, regarding the virtue of 
Yasavadatta during the period of separation from her husband, if 
any i^uestion about it arose at the time of her restoration Yide note 
on on pp 119-120 above The astute minister may have 

another object in view When Yasavadatta and Padmavati would 
stay together, friendship and love might arise between them and 
thus their life as co- wives might prove to be happy after the restora- 
tion, VI. 18 13 — Construe ^uq-rTi ^ stw is an interroga- 

tive particle* vi 18 15— ^TS- —Though ordinarily a term of abuse, 
it IS here used as a term of endearment In calling Rumanvat a 
rogue it is not unlikely that Udayana may have lu mind the imper- 
turbable silence about the plan which Kumanvat roguishly main- 
tained during all his association with his master since the disap- 
pearance of Yasavadatta and Xaugandharayana from Xiavanaka. 
vi. 18. 20 — q^rfFTT the actors^ speech. 

means the stanza which is uttered by all the actors at the end of the 
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drama It is a stage— direction and means tliat all actors have now 
to assemble on the stage and recite the stanza somewhat in the 
manner of a chorus The drama is now over and the assumption of 
various characters falls of. The actors appear on the stage as actors^ 
not as ITaugandharajana, ITdayana and others. That is why the 
stanza they utter is known as and not as 

The Bharatavakya usually contains the poet^s good wishes, expressed 
through the actors, also be explained as a speech in 

honour of Bharata, the reputed founder of the science of music and 
dramaturgy The last benedictory stanza is intended to commemorate 
his memory. 

Stanza 19 CoNSTBUE — fiir 

qft [ r% ] \ C 

The stanza contains a benediction that the ruling monarch 
should live long to rule over the earth which possesses 

oceans on two sides i e. bounded by them. The two oceans meant are 
the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 

The earth is regarded as a woman, whose 
ear-rings are the Himavat and Vindhya mountains This ad 3 ective 
shows that the earth means northern India In the time of Bhasa 
either southern India was apparently not much known or the 
monarch whom he is celebrating here had no sway over it 
srm^T^C umbrella ) The umbrella was 

regarded as an emblem of sovereignty. The adjective means that the 
particular km g was the sole sovereign of the earth, ^ 

hLon-like king This is an and is form^ according 

to ^ :3:qT^(T s^I5ni%^5 ^ ^ which see above p. 122. ^ToTOl'- 

means a pre-eminent or excellent king Note * 

I ^ . It IS wrong to dissolve 

this compound as qpsp because we cannot have a metaphor 

here. evidently refers to the poet’s patron, whoever he 

may have been. This stanza is found in exactly the same 

form m the while the expression ^ ^ ’ occurs in 

the of the 

Additional Note — ^i 14 3 — is grammatically inaccurate. 
It should be See p 174 above. The inaccuracy could be 

removed by explaining the word as the xesponsibihty of at*, 

great man ). 
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( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
( 4 ) 
( 5 ) 
( 6 ) 
( 7 ) 
( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 
( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 
(13) 
(U) 

(15) 

( 16 ) 

(17) 

( 18 ) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


aTTJtfS^ I 

'Rg;^# 5 T^^ i 
3 iT^ =iw ^wEpsrra I 
3 T^=grt ^ ^ 3 n% I 


( S» 

( VV ) 

m %f?i: 1 ( \\) 

( ) 

(^) 
(^<£ ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( Vvs ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


5 fRRf r 


§55vmg^srRTR 

tT^ qjfTJrt ^ T%?T% \ 

^5^5R^jn| 3R qRi^ialf^ 

^ 5 r€T I 

'ti^riswiui ^ 5 pra: 

■^^K4fi^R=j Tp=3ra ¥n33iqfi%; i (\) 

^SWRlrKT ^ 3031^ 1 

snVr 51^^; 5f5^i% n i^'^) 

3 ^ ^ ^rrsRt i 

^[RiRS 3 l^*n* H ( '^^ ) 

g«n q%R: sfsw q^^: i ( X ) 

gqt^T^ qronf^T^^R^ (%) 

f| Wtwr iNTT%q: I ( '^'« ) 

^ q^?wR3r qR%55^ 1 ) 

cqqf ^nRr ?Tq^ 1(^x5) 

3:4 KTTWr \ ( \ ) 

^pqr ^ =?raqi^qf: ^TT q 'Sftqf^ V {'<%) 

q f^rrRf sgspq sriH^^ 1 ( ) 

q qqqqr^qqiRff jpTFiqil. \ ( v ) 
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( 26 ) ^ f^%: i 

(27 ) f^c^ctT ctTET^q «B5 ^V{tsrit^: I 

( 28 ) #r% ^31% g^WTcTT I 

( 29 ) 35^1 ^ i 

( 30 ) HPfr HT'q' ^siT ^ftsr i 

( 31 ) fS[4 i 

( 32 ) ^ f| ^'oncq^'.TT i 

( 33 ) ^f=?Kn%Tcf trq I%r^S5r¥ig<aiT 1 

( 34 ) 3n^ 3i%i i 

( 35 ) <3^--^'^ % ^ I 

( 36 ) ^BsrpftJTt 1 

( 37 ) =5r ^ ^rw ^^rr q- 3TFFg%?n^'^ i 

( 38 ) i 

( 39 ) f| 5=rTfI ^SBT^ SrdtS: dtf^g?5T^2IT% \ 

( ,40 ) 53^T%02i;?aT qf^%,sR ^I%ojr trq ¥Hra I 

( 41 ) =!gg 51W I 

( 42 ) ^ > 

( 43 ) =5r§57l^ aTT?N^?T^: t 

( 44 ) ^%?F=a}T€t f^q^cn%?l5?l: I 

( j 5 ) g^ipTf ^ ^TOT: cT>T: I 

5^-K-3Tf: 5#??: 5Erl f.^ n 

( 46 ) ^ ^ i 

< 47 ) gqR'gra^: ^ i 

< 48 ) ^t?r: 1 


<30 

< ^3 ) 

( VS^: ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( 3 ^ ) 

( ) 
( VVS ) 

( '^^ ) 
( ) 
( 3VS ) 

( 3 K ) 

< v-\ ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( 3 X ) 

< VO ) 

( ^3 ) 
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w^r R^TT WT>Tr5n#=^=TOg?Tr i 
3TST^isrH2^r f^f%^ n Hissrijvrw 1. 23 

3qrT^r%^qTe’2=?FT ^ sT^sq-ff i 

5^T%3=r^!^Err ^flr<TT n 25 

R'R^tq'^pt =^gRT n so 

sTTS'^'t rwcsTif m'--^ f^^rfra:^ n 98 qrssr^rrer o 


sjr 

^suwm R’ S'-s4ri- u 22 

11 c-Ml^ H ri3'£P|-^^T-^^-4 ^Ti% » 

cT«rroT^^ ^Ts^sfr f^^rT^Tv-fr^ n 23 

3Tisfi#=^5m3=?Fr 1753 ^ i 

rl'tMl*aH*-'Cif^' wiFTr u 24 


q% 2 ^-r ^isr^miT^'^r q-%^ n 25 

=’7^^R^r^i%rrT « 

sTT^n^qf^Tcr ?rT^^ R^EJTE^irr 1 1 

?r9Ln i 

? 3 ^«r]T tFt^q ' f 55^RRrrRfT n 

■=( '=t=Trr»T H^’snRT 7^r tet i 

iSf^ =^^*71% ^q?Err 7?r^f?T% »TTgf%' n R-iftrrer^^ 

^^rgqr^rTTPElgiciETiTT R^^fvr-=ii i 

iHcqr =TT5=5fr < 1 % TipfTerTsw 11 154 JTiesrftfnr 


lESTT^FTTtrRg 5TT5=^ ^RETgT 11 136 
SR^ff^Rregs^rr^^f^^TT^^FTT ^^TTF 1 
=3F^?rFm%rrr irr^r Rw^^n^^rfiEssreyT u 137 
sreifH^TR Rsr ^-ir ^wijrfir >1% i 




n 138 


— RETw =^ =^ cn^T^qrtcir-:p>7r=n^il?rw i 

ifen-Q‘m'^§rErmti 1 1 35 30 

JTI5^>T5PIUTt^ti% 5Ei?lfR?TfRW5T^ 1 

^ 'HmTRfrFq^ ig^’^grrcT n 

sn^Eppq^ S«TT^3 ^BWlfr =^ I 
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JTqTSSPT fra; ^ ^«n3Tsir>a^ i 
?^?rsj?ri^^«rTT ^itfT u 
^rMwsqi^ S^JT ^ ^=5^ \ 

^rqra^ ^?rsrR ^ ii 

3»Tg?3’^ — ^ i%%r«3; =^ sprrf^ \ 

or srfctT^irf^ ^^5pr-ijniEinT5im^J3:. 11 5 I54r- 

sr?crr^ ^?rvn?r ^ li^ n 7 

or ^^Tif rRgrrf^ iRrti^r 53ra: i 

^STT'RT sr^crnRT ^ . • - ... n 8 cfiireqm? 3 

[Prologue] srfr Hi5^r q-|f%fw w ^ i 

^{|rTr ^5r55W m 11 3 \ 

3TT5^^ ^4 =TraT sr^cTRfnf^ ?tt n S2 ^ igon^f ar & 

S’SfTT irf^qr?frt 1 

IPJH^ ST^l^r^ ?rqT ST^T^r ll 135 
3T^ ^ 5nEcT H.|Y ^% l . . 136 

^w?r hSt ^ Jn^ 5%rr* i 

siwaRT ^rT ^ r % ft^rr ii 157 

^3^11 158 

5ra snsqli^ sr^rTnrsjT wfrr i 

#OT=3:. =?PT*Tr^r^ ^«rrTflrr it ^r ii 160 
^ITOT^ !TT5^ %ur: ^^fTSUPT^ 1 
iHiq'^ii^ c5^r It 161 

^kr?s^ir^iTft 5 nw sr^nrjft^rTT i 
ITH^ ^■JTrrrf^f^i; II 162 
5 ^«nq-aT *n=rr i 

%W^^wirfr w rr^ Rfr^^ffTTi? ii 163 ^ 

sr ^m^l ^qr — The dramatic Prastavana is of five kinds. 

iltPTtf^5nT^fT*Tr ( 

TSt SRST^Tf^ 11 ^f Rf^P T 6 S3 

The Prastavana of the Svapnavasavadatta is of the Prayogati- 
jay a type, which occurs when a character enters on the stage after 
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lie has been referred to by the Sutradhara in his speech with some 
such expression as ^ Here he is ^ Though in the Svapnavasavadatta 
the 8utradhara does not refer to the two soldiers exactly in the form 
^ Here they are yet they are referred to in i 2 sufficiently clearly 
to make the Prastavana an example of Prayogatisaya 




[ Prelude ] 
and 

f Interlude ] 


*7^ ii 3 ii 

W W ^ 1 3 156-7 

^ 3t%tt iwFfr^ \ 

11 mftc^qorr 6^ 36 

The plot of a drama is divided into two partS;» one 
that has to be suggested and the other that has to 
be seen or heard The former is suggested by means 
of five devices known as or ^ =i:iS^r, 

, ST^iqrrTR and We are here concerned 

with and which are small scenes^ used 

at the beginning of Acts In our play a Pravesaka 
comes at the beginning of the Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Act and a Mixed Viskambhaka at the ^begin- 
ning of the Sixth 

spetozr \ 

U 56 

l^< K7^ri< U 57 
3T^Tq?iq# qf^-qr^^ca^i 

1 ^ I II 58 

5P«li?TnTr I 

3Ttft^g?3T gr^ H 56 
iTSqrnMir m q-isn^qr I 

g ^=^sT>qsp#TrT ii 66 

jfi'q'nsnj^isTrT. I 

%l6r f^Kspwi^ 3j-a:il 11 57 6 

sr g,Hf^ Fr ItIW iii5Pic5«i3^f^ 1 

5qs;i^% II 23 
^gfrorf ^7=gtnsii%‘ i 

sTg^tiw^K'' ?i'^*r6yRi<fig5Fic5Mig^ ii 24 

q# sr%^r«t ^ snwrrif^gr 

q#i ni?T< » i4 ^ u 25 sr*sr^t^ 
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The Natyadarpana explains tlie names as follows* 

ff^ \ 3TiTr^53[ srt^^* I 

Vide also T^Tcfrq-^r^ 3 175-182, 194-195 

A Viskambhaka or Prelude may specifically be differentiated 
from a Pravesaka or Interlude as follows ( 1 ) A Viskambbaka is of 
two kindS; Suddha ( pure ) and Samkirna or Misra ( mixed ) In tbe 
pure one or two madhyama or second-rate characters take part, while 
in the mixed there is a combination of nica or low and second-rate 
characters No such distinction is possible in a Pravesaka, as only 
low characters take part therein. ( 2 ) A Viskambhaka may be either 
in Sanskrit (as in Suddha) or in Sanskrit and Prakrit (asm 
Shmkirna or Misra ) A Pravesaka is always in Prakrit ( 3 ) A 
Viskambhaka comes at the beginning of an Act i e may stand at 
the beginning of even the first Act, A Pravesaka has to be between 
two Acts and hence cannot come at the beginning of the first Act 
It is in view of this characteristic that we must translate Viskam- 
bhaka by Prelude and Pravesaka by Interlude 

The dramatic plot is again divided into three kinds 
[Stage-directions] according as it is meant to be heard by all characters 
(sarvasravya), or by some particular characters only 
( niyatasravya ), or by none at all ( asravya ) The 
sarvasravya is prakasa ( aloud ), the niyatasravya is 
either janantika or apavarita ( aside ) and the 
asravya is svagata ( to oneself ) The difference 
between janantika and apavarita mainly hes in the 
particular gesticulations that accompany them Thus, 
in janantika the characters who are not supposed to 
hear the speech are warded off by the palm of the 
hand with three fingers raised up In apavarita on 
the other hand the character who utters the speech 
turns hia face towards another for whom it is in*» 
tended. The idea in janantika is more or less 
negative i. e to exclude certain characters, while in 
^ apavarita it is positive i e, to in^cate the character 
or characters for whom the speech is meant. 

JTPnsrac and sTEFT^r ^t?3ii5Er " 6^ 
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STHTTFcT^*?: — fi|TT?IPPrT??tiir?qRq-^I5r.==fT»l II 05 

5Rrsr=Tp% fT53mrT%r^*3: i 66 

g; TTrifir ii vi 138 

aTTgCTi5r*rrf^»3: — % rri tnsr si^ifg i 

[See Notes p 133] g^rmgp^ir^5g?i:,’Rl^r5Pr5?rtWTf%cri^ ii ?5t?fnp i. 67 

ftiFn-gg i 

[See Notes p 150] ^ 11 gi55ii5rngr 24, lOg 

ii75?raxrfgRt girn-qf^l- i 

Eji3RljMfR3Hr gR ftl'q- II giSRTrai 35, 25 

^^rg; ^':pRff ( ^sTg# ) u 

3. 42 

31^ fra#'^ i%15^ I 2 6 

1 t^ruRg^sPT 1. 92 

cp3^¥r — % f^rgcRg'Psrt ^rg^rTR^riRriT i 
or sfHRiTRW?^- gs3=^c^n'jrRg g ?55gr n grsqTn^ 24. 58 
3Ts?r jrgg iifi' sorg'n-ff^ i 

or ?6#sm'r*%grw g;3^5#tf5TR*Jrtf^ ii 

^[gja^ r^' sKKS^q'g^R mr? nT^ n 

37RT Trir mr s'JFTtn#gg t 




^ ItW^t w ^ i c6 cf^o^cta romiT^fr^T^ 1 1 
l®- 5r5l= %tfTTtTf STR I 

^T^rm^rT 5TT®r?^t iggTg?? u 



APPENDIX— D 

Metres in the Drama 

The Svapnavasavadatta contains m all 57 stanzas, which are in 
11 different metres Acts ii and iii do not have any stanzas Acts 
1 , iv^ V and vi contain 16, 9, 13 and 19 stanzas respectively We give 
below^-^these metres in the order of their frequency The number m 
he brackets represents the number of stanzas in that metre 
C 26 ) 

^ ?rfR i 

qg- =q qr?RT =qgafr n 

qg q3:=qrrq^i 

qi?%|«q gqg n 

i 2, 7, 10, 15 


iv 5, 7 
V 6. 7, 


, 8,9 

8, 9, 10, 11 


( 11 ) 


vi 3, 6, 7, 9, 11 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19 

3^1 qjggrn'H^T ^rffl g i 
i 4, 6, 11 
iv 2 
V 1,2,3 
vi 2, 4, 5, 15 


3Trqr(3) 


^ ^ ^erfrqoT 
i. 3, 8, 12 
iv 1 
V 4, 12 

q?qr qi^ q«rq 5t?5T qtqr^frqr ^q^fq 

ftqfq =q34^ q5=q?5T 501^ M 

1 1 
iv. 3, 4 


??rTi%5^TgT ^ rfqt- JTn%c?f%- i 
i 13 
iv 6 
vi 10 


5n1c5^ ( S ) 
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sfStTrnsrr ( 2 ) 

r'^TW^oflr ( 2 ) 

3-q-3nf%- C 1 ) 

( 1 ;) 

Cl) 

Cl) 


3T5t% 5T5»T^cFm ^rsirPTr 

3TPTrsi 5Ef§qr?ITOT i 

i 5 
vx 1 

c% ^$TSXa4i^i n f^Uf fRqfr > 

i 14, 16 


5n^ nj spn jt- 

^ -a»> 

fcj ITTcT^^^^^rSTT 

^ ^ I i V. ^ •*# i 1 

§r?9T T%c5T=^r?^lT 
^■3 t 5H ^iffrf%^^=r ^TiT i 
V* S 





sTforr^^ts^r #1* 

1. o 


vi S 



Rmi 
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IMPORTANT WORDS ANNOTATED 
The figures to the right stand for the pages of this edition. 


3TT%qf^^: 154 

149 

158, 173 

3TraT%: 123 

118 

111 

140 

^ 91 

^rt 110 

3T«r 85 

1 53 

111 

aT«F2T 154 

188 

168 

3n%f5^228 

104 

^T^:q5r; 167 

221 

^BPSfTspi. 117 

i^s^rr 116 

3TqqT^: 105 

^^*1.182 

115 

ai’Wr: 151 

192 

229 

3r-«T^qi%*. 125 

liT%qft^crt 154 

^ 154 

sTfTRJT: 125 

#r^5REii^l63 

139 

31^^ 232 

#■31: 192 

JiFCr 86, 87 

155 

142, 145 

sfilRs 145 

3T^W 149 

^tpjTlTf^T 145 

93 

149 

^5?tn^T5iq^233 

160 

3T^; 132 

3"^i— 164 

'Tf^rsra: 96 

aTEcWil: 218 

107 

qTwff 206 

3miT$t 133 

5^11^:-^ 155 

gd^iNfr 171 

108 

'trsR^ 209 

sifpT?:: 208 

arm: 153 

=^(^: 127 

211 

3n4: 93 

=^r: 104 

si^i^r 208 

sTT^g^: 129, 204 

204 

97 

sTT^T^^r 97 

=^§:2?JT3T^ 143 

5npr5[^ill43 

3TR#: 150-151 

=|p5^ 134 

STRICT 192 

3TRra[: 23 

d37T%(^l 211 

117 

160 

lftHl08 

225 

221 

188 

ws^Fjft^lSS 

^qTaf=i^p?fq 205 

mwm 206 

170 

180 

107 

120 
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247 

192 

^ 142 

181 
^ 193 
^ 5 IT«f: 200 
?TW: 94 
5ISF5IJ.89 
5P>sq: 133 
200 

JTH^TfpJi: 174 
^ 120, 227 
i^psnt 93 
3^3^ 171 
201 
229 

m’m 177 

97 

5*1"^ 128 
204 


sg: 181 

124 

136 

5[ra#i^?Pl 153 
^KW'i'^TJi 97 

%q:-qij^ 122 

150 

185 

197 

112 

175 

^218 
■^s 174 
sstqraapni 118 
#^ 55(^219 
^^232 
213 

«ff^5 124 
208 
125 


149 

161 

162 

^wi<; 137 
184 
129 

S^clsiWfT 107 
§^i 209 
89 
209 
138 
95 

Wi%: 124 

^ 111 , 220 

196 

^108, 170 
^ 106, 115 
!|55r 134 
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Panini’s Sutras Explained in the Notes 

We give below a list of Panini’s sutras and Katy ay ana’s 
varfcikas that are quoted and explained in the Nptes. They 
will serve to direct the student’s attention to words of gramma- 
tical impoitance. Some other similar citations have also been 
listed The figures to the right refer to pages of this edition. 


^ 85 
96 
136 
100 

3Tia3Tif^4-qT5^ 85 

1‘17 

31^ ^ 218 
5T^F[^ 160 

121 

SITft 131 

WST 139 

174 

134 

HRfisri, 179 

s^rmrf^: 122, 186, 235 

145, 208 

211 

^ 3 »ijsi;t^l 85 

100 

gsf: 196 

106 

^ 172 

^T#jn^J1163, 223 
132, 211 
^|ITS=^t: 143 

106, 231 

sn^OTfSKirrJi 153 
H3p?3r #5fraJi 155, 183 

^ 117 

sppft^^ 223 


1%; 106 

3T 3Elfsn^TKR?qs£jT^; 171 
3?^^^ 117 

;t 3^% 3fn% 91, 198, 2J3 
91 

145 

i|; 159 

3l[-s33TcR^?l,167 

102 

101 

137 

^nqtrerRT 105 

HiSF%^i ^94 

86 

101 

129 

qil^gH^irq 112 
qr 108 

207 
188 

%cRTT^¥q; 108 
126 
184 
96 

156 

#¥n5qfqqqpRq% 190 
99 

131 

155 
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